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Foreword 


The most obvious things are sometimes the hardest to say. In 
Hardy’s case we are confronted by his extraordinary grasp of 
reality and his deeply commonsense view of life and yet we 
struggle to find simple critical ways of expressing this. In my own 
work on the novels and poems I have often felt that I have been 
digging down towards the deepest stratum, and that it is a 
stratum of absolute obviousness, but that the right way of 
bringing it to light has eluded me. 

When I first read Jagdish Dave’s book, in another form, I 
realized at once that what I, in common with many Hardy critics, 
had been lacking was the correct habit of thought. By chance (and 
only by chance, for Hardy was surely not directly influenced by 
the east) it requires an oriental cast of mind, eastern habits of 
thought and a good knowledge of the philosophies of both westanrf 
east to see clearly the deepest structures of Hardy’s work. Viewed 
from the position of Buddhist atheist resignation and compassion 
the complex elements of his moral and metaphysical world fall 
easily into place. 

Jagdish Dave is wonderfully uncompromising ~ he will not 
allow himself to deviate from his initial lucid insight into Hardy 
and the result, for a western reader, is a shock followed by a sense 
of relieved acquiescence. That at least is how it has been for me. 

And perhaps this is not so surprising. One has only to think 
about the withdrawn but somehow radiant Guru of Max Gate, 
with his concern for the lives of trees, birds and men, to see the 
eastern wisdom in the western novelist and poet. One has only to 
recall the absolute lack of personal condemnation in the novels to 
see in Hardy something parallel to the all-embracing compassion 
of the Buddha. Here, at last, is the commonsense solution to the 
conundrum as to whether Hardy ‘has a philosophy’ or not: in so 
far as a clear-sighted facing up to the Absurd or an ethic of social 
harmony is a philosophy then Hardy has one; in so far as these are 
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a rejection of metaphysics and an abandonment of systems and 
speculations then Hardy has no ‘philosophy’. Either way it 
matters little: Hardy sees life as it is, that is all. 

Stirling LANCE ST. JOHN BUTLER 



Preface 


A creative artist does not always have intellectual awareness of 
what he intuitively sees and spontaneously shows. He may leave 
to critics the task of formulating his vision into clear concepts and 
coherent argument. When Dr S. Radhakrishnan requested 
Rabindranath Tagore to write an introduction to his book entitled 
Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore, the latter humbly declined and 
wrote back: 

It is difficult for me to write an introduction to your book, for I 
do not know what my duties are in writing it. . . . For about my 
philosophy I am like M. Jourdain who had been talking prose 
all his life without knowing it. It may tickle my vanity to be told 
that my writings carry dissolved in their stream pure gold of 
philosophical speculation and that gold bricks can be made by 
washing its sands and melting the precious fragments - but yet 
it is for the readers to find it out and it would be perilous 
responsibility on my part to give assurance to seekers and stand 
guarantee for its realisation. If a doctor writes a scientific paper 
on some disease which I harbour in my constitution it would be 
ludicrously presumptuous on my part to vouch for its truth, for 
only sufferings are for me and their pathology is for the doctor.^ 

Hardy admitted as much when he wrote in the Postscript to the 
Preface to Jude the Obscure: ‘And no doubt there can be more in a 
book than the author consciously puts there, which will help 
either to its profit or to its disadvantage as the case may be,’* He 
never had claims on philosophy. Still, if we observe some sort of 
philosophy issuing from the complex pattern of his artistic 
creation, it is for us to gather it with critical sympathy and 
detachment. The ‘precious fragments’ lying strewn through the 
pages of his novels have to be carefully sifted, collected, melted 
and crystallized into the ‘pure gold of philosophical speculation’. 

I have attempted to do so here. This book is the revised and 
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xii Preface 

abridged version of my PhD thesis accepted by Gujarat Univer¬ 
sity in 1981. 

David Cecil is right when he states that Hardy’s ‘subject is not 
men, but man. His theme is mankind’s predicament in the 
universe.’® But he fails to note that Hardy also considers man’s 
being in the midst of society, and that more important than the 
perception of these two elements (the cosmic and the social absurd) 
is Hardy’s ameliorative ethical reaction to them. Hardy’s philo¬ 
sophy as manifested in the novels is highly original. To think that 
it is merely a restatement of the ideas and opinions current in his 
times, as Irving Howe does,^ is to miss its essential uniqueness 
which I have endeavoured to bring out by comparison and 
contrast, wherever necessary, with some thinkers, ancient and 
modern. 

The purpose of this book is to systematize Hardy’s thought as it 
issues from the novels, not to consider how it gradually developed 
and what influences contributed to its making. All biographical 
interest is, therefore, held irrelevant, and excluded. 

All the trends of his thought are manifest in each one of his 
philosophically important novels. But the trends predominant in 
one do not appear so striking in the others. The study of these 
novels is attempted in this book thematically, not in chronological 
sequence. The novels which seem to be little more than plain 
narrative are omitted. 

I am deeply grateful to my parents’ blessings, Guru’s constant 
grace, and the good wishes of family and friends. I am indebted 
also to Dr T.P. Chitanand who encouraged me to undertake my 
doctoral research and guided it throughout. I am particularly 
obliged to Dr Lance St. John Butler who has generously appreci¬ 
ated my work and indulgently overlooked its shortcomings. He 
has, at the expense of his precious time, carefully corrected 
numerous linguistic errors which my laboriously learnt English 
could not altogether avoid, and kindly written a Foreword to the 
book which, without his disinterested help, would not have seen 
the light. 



Part I 

The Nature of Hardy’ 
Thought 



1 Was Hardy a Philosopher? 

Hardy’s vision of the world as manifested in a series of his novels, 
culminating in Jude the Obscure, seemed hopelessly dark, and his 
views of morality profoundly disturbing, both to lay-readers of his 
fiction and literary critics. He was, consequently, disparaged as 
an atheist or a heretic, a determinist or a pessimist. He was 
castigated for doing what he did as well as for not doing what he 
never intended to do. His naturalistic metaphysics which is, in fact, 
the beginning of his melioristic ethics, has been mistaken for the 
conclusion of his thought, and his unique position as a thinker has 
eluded the grasp of his critics so far. The basic question, therefore, 
which we have to ask ourselves and answer is whether or how far 
Hardy was a philosopher, before we attempt to study his 
philosophy as it issues from his novels. 

Hardy cannot be regarded as a philosopher in the traditional 
academic sense of the term. He never attempted in the manner of 
Hegel or Herbert Spencer a complete and coherent system of 
philosophy, seeking to comprehend the totality of existence as 
conditioned by causal laws within time and space, nor subscribed 
to any such system worked out by others. He did not delight in the 
inquisitive game of inferences regarding the ultimate stuff of 
phenomenal reality. He wondered why people read more 
metaphysics into his novels than was really there. Hardy wrote in 
his General Preface to the Novels and Poems of 1912: 

Positive views on the Whence and the Wherefore of things have 
never been advanced by this pen as a consistent philosophy. 
Nor is it likely, indeed, that imaginative writings extending 
over more than forty years would exhibit a coherent scientific 
theory of the universe even if it had been attempted - of that 
universe concerning which Spencer owns to the ‘paralysing 
thought’ that possibly there exists no comprehension of it 
anywhere. But such objectless consistency never has been 
attempted, and the sentiments in the following pages have been 
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stated truly to be mere impressions of the moment, and not 
convictions or arguments.^ 

He writes, again, in his diary on 31 December 1901: 

After reading various philosophic systems, and being struck 
with their contradictions and futilities, I have come to this: let 
every man make a philosophy for himself out of his own 
experience. He will not be able to escape using terms and 
phraseology from earlier philosophers, but let him avoid 
adopting their theories if he values his own mental life. Let him 
remember the fate of Coleridge, and save years of labour by 
working out his own views as given him by his surroundings.* 

It is obvious that Hardy asks everyone here to work out, not an 
elaborate system of metaphysics, but a simple philosophy of life 
and action. His distrust of the theoretical enterprise of abstract 
reasoning is patent again when he writes: 

Since I discovered, several years ago, that I was living in a 
world where nothing bears out in practice what it promises 
incipiently, I have troubled myself very litle about theories. . . . 
Where development according to perfect reason is limited to 
the narrow region of pure mathematics, I am content with 
tentativeness from day to day.* 

It cannot, of course, be denied that Hardy was deeply interested 
in philosophy, and that the chief currents of contemporary 
thought influenced and shaped his mind considerably. But he had 
sworn no allegiance to any one particular system, and had none of 
his own to offer. It is a mistake to treat him as a philosopher in the 
traditional sense and then to complain that he is crude and 
inconsistent. 

Yet Hardy can be regarded as a philosopher in the recent 
existential sense of the term. Instead of trying to resolve the 
mind-matter dichotomy of existence as we experience it into some 
abstract harmony of thought in the manner of Hegelian Idealists 
and Darwinian Naturalists, he boldly recognized the absurd 
confrontation between the aspirations of the human conscious¬ 
ness and the universe indifferent to them. His thought is driven on 
by the spur of anguished concern for man alienated in his only 
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homeland which is the earth. We can look upon him as a 
philosopher in the sense Dr Everett W. Knight looks upon Gide, 
Malraux, Saint-Exupery and Sartre as philosophers in Literature 
Considered as Philosophy ^ All these in their own way tried not to 
propound a metaphysical system but to chalk out a path of right 
and responsible living, and to give meaning to life’s transitory 
character in the context of its earthly career itself. They all laid 
great emphasis on the freedom of the human will, little and 
limited though it is, in creating a new kind of optimism from the 
ruins of customary faith and morals. Their ideas find expression 
not in well-reasoned treatises, but in fiction, drama and poetry. 
They are essentially literary artists who have, by their passionate 
message of revolt and reconstruction, compelled their recognition 
as philosophers from the academic circles unwilling to recognize 
them as such. 

Epistemologically, Hardy may loosely be described as an 
agnostic. This is obvious in the passages quoted earlier and may 
clearly be seen in the thought pattern that issues from the study of 
his novels. But he often goes further and sounds even sceptical, as 
when he maintains that ‘nothing is as it appears’.^ The ultimates 
of things had ceased to bother him. He never tried to go behind the 
concrete apparent to the abstract real or to wander beyond the 
limits of comprehension possible for our power of knowing. He 
accepted only the self-evident as truth. 

One such truth which Hardy accepted was the non-existence of 
God. He wrote: ‘January 29 (1890) . I have been looking for God for 
50 years, and I think that if he had existed I should have 
discovered him. As an external personality, of course - the only 
true meaning of the word.’® His novels clearly reveal his unbelief 
to a careful reader. Many of his critics, however, think that he was 
a heretic who believed in a malevolent Deity rejoicing in human 
suffering rather than a sincere atheist who believed in no God at 
all. Edmund Gosse, for example, wonders: ‘What has Providence 
done to Mr. Hardy that he should rise up in the arable land of 
Wessex and shake his fist at his creator?’^ Mrs Oliphant writes 
similarly: 

Mr. Hardy’s indignant anti-religion becomes occasionally very 
droll, if not amusing. Against whom is he so angry? Against ‘the 
divinities’, who are so immoral — who punish the vices of the 
fathers on the children? Against God? - who does not ask us 
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whether we wish to be created; who gives us but one chance, 
etc. But then if there is no God? Why, in that case, should Mr. 
Hardy be angry? We know one man of fine mind whom we have 
always described as being angry with God for not existing. Is 
this perhaps Mr. Hardy's case? But then he ought not to put the 
blame of the evils which do exist upon this imaginary Being 
who does not.® 

Hardy appears to be a heretic because (1) some of his 
characters have an anthropomorphic conception of a Godhead 
qualitatively different from that of Christianity and substitute 
revolt against for prayer to Him; (2) he himself of his authorial 
comments satirically lashes out at the God of traditional faith with 
a view to vexing pious believers in Him; (3) he asserted his 
unbelief emphatically, but often in the interrogative form, and (4) 
he frequently exercised a ‘willing suspension of disbelief’ and 
imagined a Deity, somewhat after the Hellenic notion, for the 
purposes of tragedy in his fiction. It is necessary to deal with each 
one of these points in some detail. 

The characters who blaspheme against God or Fate are just 
themselves, not the mouth-pieces of their author. Their utter¬ 
ances are to be judged in the light of their temperament and trying 
situation. Sue, for example, says in Jude the Obscure: ‘We must 
conform! All the ancient wrath of the Power above us has been 
vented upon us. His poor creatures, and we must submit. There is 
no choice. We must. It is no use fighting against God!’ But Jude 
immediately sets her straight by observing: ‘It is only against man 
and senseless circumstance.’ She admits: ‘True! What have I been 
thinking of! I am getting as superstitious as a savage! . . . But 
whoever or whatever our foe may be, I am cowed into submission. 
I have no more fighting strength left; no more enterprise. I am 
beaten, beaten!’® It is as natural for the beaten and grief-stricken 
Sue, when all her children are dead, to fix the blame for her misery 
on an Evil Controller of the World, as it is for the fortunate ones 
like Grace Melbury in The Woodlanders to read a kindly purpose in 
a crass accident when Fitzpiers, her husband, is saved from the 
fatal jaws of the man-trap, and to exclaim: ‘O Edred, there has 
been an Eye watching us to-night, and we should be thankful 
indeed!’^® But Hardy, as is patent in the passages from Jude 
quoted above, regarded such a tendency as a temperamental 
weakness. Only his weaker characters exhibit it. His strong 
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characters, such as Clym, Oak, Elizabeth-Jane, Marty South, 
Ethelberta, stand unshaken like stoics through all their tribula¬ 
tions and see no God, good or evil, anywhere. 

Hardy, then, directed satire in his authorial comments not so 
much against God as against the irrational and cowardly belief in 
Him. Andrew Lang observed of what he presumed to be Hardy’s 
unbelief in Tess: ‘If there is a God, who can seriously think of him 
as a malicious fiend?’ Hardy, on the contrary, would put it thus: 
if there is a God, who can seriously think of him as anything but a 
malicious fiend? The pagan notion of cruel gods was more 
reasonable than the Christian God of mercy in view of man’s 
misery during his short span of life. His notorious remark - 
‘ “Justice” was done, and the President of the Immortals, in 
Aeschylean phrase, had ended his sport with Tess’^^ - is not 
meant to be a theologically serious statement, and does not, as a 
satire, contradict his atheism. Hardy seems to be suggesting that 
the Deity, if real and omnipotent, must have sadistically sported 
with Tess’s life, for otherwise He could have made her happy. 
Such an assumption is at least less absurd than the popular belief 
Hardy used one to attack the other, though he had, for himself, 
consciously dismissed both as implausible. 

Sometimes Hardy makes emphatic assertions of his unbelief in 
question form. For example, he speaks of the Durbeyfield family 
in Tess of the d'Urbervilles: 


All these young souls were passengers in the Durbeyfield ship- 
entirely dependent on the judgment of the two Durbeyfield 
adults for their pleasures, their necessities, their health, even 
their existence. If the heads of the Durbeyfield household chose 
to sail into difficulty, disaster, starvation, disease, degradation, 
death, thither were these half-dozen little captives under the 
hatches compelled to sail with them ~ six helpless creatures, 
who had never been asked if they wished for life on any terms, 
much less if they wished for it on such hard conditions as were 
involved in being of the shiftless house of Durbeyfield. Some 
people would like to know whence the poet whose philosophy is 
in these days deemed as profound and trustworthy as his song is 
breezy and pure, gets his authority for speaking of ‘Nature’s 
holy plan’.^® 
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Again, commenting on Alec stooping with lustful intentions over 
sleeping Tess, Hardy writes: 

But, might some say, where was Tess’s guardian angel? Where 
was the providence of her simple faith? Perhaps, like that other 
god of whom the ironical Tishbite spoke, he was talking, or he 
was pursuing, or he was in a journey, or he was sleeping and not 
to be awaked 

In the first of these passages Hardy states that the poet quoted has 
no authority for speaking of ‘Nature’s holy plan’ in view of the 
helpless human misery as seen in the Durbeyfield household; in 
the second, that there is nowhere the Providence of Tess’s simple 
faith who could intervene in time to save her from seduction. In 
both cases he uses the interrogative form to make the affirmations 
emphatic. The sense of outrage and irony is manifest in both 
passages. 

Hardy, then, used his poet’s prerogative (denied to 
philosophers) to suspend willingly his disbelief when working in 
the realm of creative literature, and ‘to exclaim illogically against 
the gods, singular or plural’^® as in Greek and Shakespearian 
tragedy, in order to make the tragic conflict meaningful and the 
narrative more moving. This does not mean that Hardy - or 
Euripides or Shakespeare for that matter - believed in the actual 
existence of any such gods. He wrote in reply to an unknown critic 
who assumed that ‘Hardy postulates an all-powerful being 
endowed with the baser human passions’:^® 

As I need hardly inform any thinking reader, I do not hold, and 
never have held the ludicrous opinions here assumed to be mine 
- which are really, or approximately, those of the primitive 
believer in his man-shaped tribal god. And in seeking to 
ascertain how any exponent of English literature could have 
supposed that I held them I find that the writer of the estimate 
has harked back to a passage in a novel of mine, printed many 
years ago, in which forces opposed to the heroine were 
allegorized as a personality (a method not unusual in imagina¬ 
tive prose or poetry) by the use of a well-known trope, explained 
in that venerable work, Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric ^ as ‘one 
in which life, perception, activity, design, passion, or any 
property of sentient beings, is attributed to things inanimate.’ 
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Under this species of criticism if an author were to say 
‘Aeolus maliciously tugged at her garments, and tore her hair in 
his wrath’, the sapient critic would no doubt announce that 
author’s evil creed to be that the wind is ‘a powerful being 
endowed with the baser human passions’, etc., etc.^*^ 

Hardy’s uncompromising atheism is expressed in his small but 
significant poem Hap written before he had started writing novels. 
He finds there human existence accidental and superfluous in the 
godless scheme of things. Even a ‘vengeful god’, if there were one, 
would suffice to give tragic dignity to man and meaning to his 
struggle. But there is, unfortunately, none in the sky for man to 
revolt against in Promethean pride, and he is left absolutely alone 
and unwanted. Hardy writes: 

. . . How arrives it joy lies slain, 

And why unblooms the best hope ever sown? 

- Crass Casualty obstructs the sun and rain. 

And dicing Time for gladness casts a moan. . . . 

These purblind Doomsters had as readily strown 
Blisses about my pilgrimage as pain.^* 

Hardy consistently maintains the same position in his novels too. 

It is, however, wrong to assume that Hardy’s quest for God, 
which concluded in the realization of His absence, was that of a 
rationalist. Perry Meisel is not right when he observes: ‘Before 
Hardy began writing fiction, he had experienced a loss of religious 
faith and corresponding conversion to rationalism that was 
characteristic of not a few young men of the time.’ Hardy’s quest 
was emotional and truly religious. All that happened in his case 
was that the rational backing to religious faith was withdrawn, 
leaving the longing for God intense as ever, as in the case of 
Nietzsche, but objectless, forlorn and futile. Reason mocked at 
what his heart obstinately craved for. The mystical urge 
remained, but the metaphysic of a dogma that could support it 
crumbled. The loss of faith meant for Hardy the loss of inward 
peace, until he could manage to resolve the emotional disturbance 
into a new kind of serenity which is to be discussed in the next part 
of this book. A new enlightenment does not thus disturb a true 
rationalist who loves correction of errors and increase of know¬ 
ledge for its own sake. 
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There was, then, the vulgar rationalism of the educated mass of 
his times who, incapable of thinking independently for them¬ 
selves, recited parrot-fashion the opinions received from then 
fashionable philosophers, and felt free to act as they pleased, 
immune from God’s punitive power. Such moral nihilism, which 
to the vulgar mind seems the corollary of atheism, is illustrated in 
Alec’s relapse into lascivious ways after a brief conversion to 
Christianity in Tess of the d^Urbervilles. Hardy evidently does not 
approve of it. He felt, on the contrary, that the absence of God 
entailed not permissive licence, but the freedom and responsi¬ 
bility of man to build up the ethics of gratuitous self-denial. 

Rationalism in the epistemological sense of the term means the 
Hegelian faith that ‘the real is rational’, that man’s reason is 
capable of knowing all that exists and is to be known. Hardy did 
not share such faith. That is why he humbly declined Joseph 
McCabe’s proposal to include his name in b. Biographical Dictionary 
of Modern Rationalists, Mrs F. E. Hardy wrote for Hardy: 

He says he thinks he is rather an irrationalist than a rationalist, 
on account of his inconsistencies. He has, in fact, declared as 
much in prefaces to some of his poems, where he explains his 
views as being mere impressions that frequently change. 
Moreover, he thinks he could show that no man is a rationalist, 
and that human actions are not ruled by reason at all in the 
last resort.^® 

Yet he did not blind himself to the light of reason in favour of a 
convenient belief that what the senses indubitably revealed to be 
true was in some way not true. Though he had abandoned the 
quest for the metaphysical ultimates, his recognition of the 
phenomenal was bold, lucid and rational. That is the case for 
existentialists as well. 

There is no substance, either, in the charge that Hardy was a 
determinist. Logic, however, both in theology and science, cannot 
avoid the conclusion that free will is an illusion. If God is 
omniscient, the events of every moment in all time to come 
already exist in His knowledge and cannot be altered. Even Dr 
Johnson had to admit reluctantly in his discussion with Boswell 
that God’s prescience was incompatible with human freedom: 

JOHNSON: If I am well acquainted with a man, I can judge with 
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great probability how he will act in any case, without 
his being restrained by my judging. God may have 
this probability increased to certainty. 

BOSWELL: When it is increased to certainty, freedom ceases, 
because that cannot be certainly foreknown, which 
is not certain at the time; but if it is certain at the 
time, it is a contradiction in terms to maintain that 
there can be afterwards any contingency dependent 
upon the exercise of will or anything else. 

JOHNSON: All theory is against the freedom of the will; all 
experience for it.^^ 

Scientific thought contends, on the other hand, that the human 
will cannot be independent of the causal chain of events in which 
each event is determined by the preceding ones. The freedom of 
will which becomes the cause of certain actions cannot be itself 
uncaused though it may illusorily seem to be so. Einstein 
observes: 

I do not at all believe in human freedom in the philosophical 
sense. Everybody acts not only under external compulsion but 
also in accordance with inner necessity. Schopenhauer’s say¬ 
ing, ‘A man can do what he wants, but not want what he wants’, 
has been a very real inspiration to me since my youth. 

But determinism, religious or scientific, though logically 
irrefutable, explains away rather than accounts for our immediate 
experience of the human freedom. Hardy trusts this experience, 
subscribes to no theory which seeks to confute it, and regards the 
freedom of will, little and limited though it is, as truth and no 
illusion. 

Hardy is yet described as a determinist because the force of 
circumstances in his novels very often proves stronger than the 
men and women struggling against it. Irving Howe, for example, 
writes: 

Hardy meant to depict the universe in terms of a mechanistic 
determinism, but so strong was the resistance created toward 
the new theories by his heritage of Christian feeling, that he fell 
back at times into a kind of gnosticism, a view of life as 
predetermined by bad intentions without a discernible figure or 
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force actively intending, or at least a view of life as predeter¬ 
mined by bad luck.^^ 

Realizing that it is rather difficult to describe Hardy exactly as 
either a crude fatalist or a determinist in the mechanistic sense, 
Howe makes him a curious blend of the two, conveniently 
ignoring Hardy’s own cry that he upheld no such theory. Hardy’s 
declared position is ‘meliorism’, ‘actuated by the modicum of free 
will conjecturally possessed by organic life when the mighty 
necessitating forces - unconscious or other - that have “the 
balancing of clouds”, happen to be in equilibrium, which may or 
may not be often’.That is exactly the impression conveyed by 
his fiction. The struggle of the characters in it against the 
circumstances resulting in defeat and death or victory and joy, 
would not have been possible if Hardy had not regarded man as 
an agent free enough to struggle thus. The characters themselves 
are largely the authors of their ruin. There is no inevitability 
about their suffering. Nature is involved in their tragedies only by 
way of its blind indifference. 

Herbert Spencer, C. Lloyd Morgan, Samuel Alexander and a 
host of other thinkers read variously a kind of progressive spiritual 
unfolding in Darwin’s discovery of life as evolution from amoeba 
to man which replaced the biblical concept of life as divine 
creation. It was an idealistic form of mechanistic determinism 
which envisaged a superhumanity happier than the human race 
at present, rid of all the evils, social and natural, we now suffer 
from, in a shining future ages away from us. Bertrand Russell 
writes in criticism of this philosophical trend: 

A process which led from amoeba to man appeared to the 
philosophers to be obviously a progress - though whether 
amoeba would agree with this opinion is not known. Hence, the 
cycle of changes which science had shown to be the probable 
history of the past was welcomed as revealing a law of 
development towards good in the universe - an evolution or 
unfolding of an idea slowly embodying itself in the actual. But 
such a view, though it might satisfy Spencer and those whom 
we may call Hegelian evolutionists, could not be accepted as 
adequate by the more whole-hearted votaries of change.^^ 

Hardy cannot be regarded as any kind of progressive evolution- 
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ist. He considered the emergence of human consciousness as an 
accidental evolutionary change, not as the crowning development 
of animal sentience. Sue in Jude the Obscure echoes her author’s 
views when she thought ‘that at the framing of the terrestrial 
conditions there seemed never to have been contemplated such a 
development of emotional perceptiveness among the creatures 
subject to those conditions as that reached by thinking and 
educated humanity 

Yet Hardy’s sympathetic critics, in their anxiety to defend him 
against the charge of pessimism, have ascribed to him a faint 
evolutionary hope. They have heavily depended for this purpose 
on The Dynasts^ his epic drama, which, as they see it, ends on a 
hopeful note — with a question: 

Nay: shall not Its [of the Immanent Will, the First 
Cause] blindness break? 

Yea, must not Its heart awake. 

Promptly tending 
To its mending 

In a genial germing purpose, and for 

Loving-kindness’ sake?^^ 

and with an answer: 

But a stirring thrills the air 

Like sounds of joyance there 
That the rages 
Of the ages 

Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered 
from the darts that were, 

Consciousness the Will informing, till It 
fashions all things fair.^* 

Samuel Hynes observes of this: 

This final burst of‘evolutionary meliorism’ has seemed to some 
critics a contradiction of Hardy’s pessimism, and a flaw in the 
poem as a whole, which should not be taken seriously. 
Nevertheless, there the speech is, and in a position which 
prevents our ignoring it; we must take it seriously if we take any 
of the poem seriously.^^ 
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But such critics, it seems, fail to understand that the conclusion of 
this epic drama is not intended to voice a solemn prophecy. Hardy 
was not a happy dreamer, and never allowed irrational hopes to 
cloud his clear perception of the world as it is. To quote F.B. 
Pinion: ‘The conclusion of The Dynasts expresses therefore not a 
conviction but simply a cry from the heart of the human race 
which lives in hope. Hardy could see little cause for such hope 
when he wrote The Dynasts, and still less a few years afterwards at 
the outbreak of the First World War.’®® Hardy, in The Dynasts, is a 
poet writing in epic strain and sweep, and it is the chorus of 
supernatural machinery that reflects in a brief moment of 
hopefulness on the possible shape of the future after the drama of 
blood and butchery is over. They do not represent Hardy. Even 
the concept of a divinity somewhat akin to Schopenhauer’s Will is 
introduced here to fulfil the epic requirement of a Power above 
Nature and unseen to us, not in order to propound a new faith. It 
is wrong to derive logical arguments from the artistic symphony of 
imagination, impressions and emotions in a poem. 

There is a passage of authorial comment in Tess of the 
d'Urbervilles which manifests a line of thought not dissimilar to the 
one found in The Dynasts, Hardy angrily complains against the 
universe when Tess meets Alec for the first time at a fatal moment 
which leads to her subsequent molestation, suffering and death: 

In the ill-judged execution of the well-judged plan of things the 
call seldom produces the comer, the man to love rarely 
coincides with the hour for loving. Nature does not often say 
‘See!’ to her poor creature at a time when seeing can lead to 
happy doing; or reply ‘Here!’ to a body’s cry of‘Where?’ till the 
hide-and-seek has become an irksome, outworn game. We may 
wonder whether at the acme and summit of the human progress 
these anachronisms will be corrected by a finer intuition, a 
closer interaction of the social machinery than that which now 
jolts us round and along; but such completeness is not to be prophesied, 
or even conceived as possible. Enough that in the present case, as in 
millions, it was not the two halves of a perfect whole that 
confronted each other at the perfect moment; a missing 
counterpart wandered independently about the earth waiting 
in crass obtuseness till the late time came. Out of which 
maladroit delay sprang anxieties, disappointments, shocks, 
catastrophes, and passing-strange destinies.®^ (My italics.) 
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The passage appears at first sight to be expressing, though faintly, 
a philosophical hope of the progressivist kind. But a little careful 
and closer examination will prove it to be no more than an 
incoherent expression of emotional disturbance. At the beginning 
of it. Hardy calls the scheme of existence ‘the ill-judged execution 
of the well-judged plan of things’. Logically this amounts to his 
admission of a predetermined plan of a happy universe, which, 
though ill-executed so far, is still steadily on its way to correct and 
complete execution. But then Hardy says ‘we may wonder’ 
whether at the summit of evolutionary progress our ills will be 
cured and a happy human race will walk the earth. It is a 
fallacious form of ratiocination in which what seems to be a 
conclusion precedes subjunctive premises. The confusion is 
further enhanced when we remind ourselves that Hardy believed 
in no God, good or bad or neutral, who could conceive plans and 
give them material shape. The First Cause of his concept is only a 
poetic image of blind Nature working ‘automatically like a 
somnambulist’,^^ the ‘viewless, voiceless Turner of the Wheel’. 
But we are relieved to find that the whole confused line of thinking 
in the passage is contradicted and cancelled when Hardy 
maintains in the same breath: ‘but such completeness is not to be 
prophesied, or even conceived as possible.’ What is left is the 
mood that overwhelms him, and it is only this mood of anguished 
concern for the fate of man which establishes coherence between 
his contradictory statements. Such passages have no assertive 
value, and their full meaning is conveyed by the compelling force 
of emotion. Neither The Dynasts^ nor the hint in Tess at the vision 
unfolded in the epic drama, shows Hardy as any kind of 
progressive evolutionist. 

Hardy plainly criticized the progressivist philosophical trend 
which consoles the man in misery today by a promise of perfect 
happiness to an ideal generation yet to appear in the future, when 
he wrote in his letter printed in The Academy and Literature^ 17 May 
1902, concerning a review of Maeterlinck’s Apology for Nature: 

Pain has been, and pain is: no new sort of morals in Nature can 
remove pain from the past and make it pleasure for those who 
are its infallible estimators, the bearers thereof. And no 
injustice, however slight, can be atoned for by her future 
generosity, however ample, so long as we consider Nature to be, 
or to stand for, unlimited Power. The exoneration of an 
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omnipotent Mother by her retrospective justice becomes an 
absurdity when we ask, what made the foregone injustice 
necessary to her Omnipotence?®"* 

The critical description of Hardy as a founder or follower of this 
or that doctrine is thus a result of misunderstanding. It is easy to 
see that none of the labels of philosophy would suffice to denote 
the exact nature of his thought. He was certainly not an academic 
philosopher capable of calm inquiry and curious for knowledge 
alone. Yet he was a unique thinker whose view of man’s fate upon 
the earth commands serious attention. 



2 The Human Predicament 


In the world deserted by God Hardy finds man alone and in exile. 
In the vast background of Nature shorn of all metaphysical 
meaning and silent to human hopes, man has to live his lonely life 
threatened by complete nihilism. That is the human predicament. 
Victims of circumstance no less than the victims of their own 
self-created miseries, Hardy’s characters struggle weakly under 
the empty Wessex sky, hope and pray, clench fists and curse, fight 
and fall, or stand invincible stoics content with whatever chance 
brings. Hardy’s perception of the predicament of mankind is 
expressed in his novels in a number of symbolic scenes and 
situations which his art has contrived spontaneously. David Cecil 
is right when he observes: ‘Consciously chosen symbols are 
generally dreadfully unconvincing. Most likely he was hardly 
aware, when he conceived them, of the deeper implication of these 
scenes.’^ 

Hardy views the bubble of man’s precarious being in juxtaposi¬ 
tion with the stretch of time, endless and without beginning, in a 
symbolic situation in A Pair of Blue Eyes. It occurs when Henry 
Knight is hanging by ‘the last outlying knot of starved herbage’^ 
from a vertical height of‘the Cliff without a Name’,^ looking at a 
fossilized creature’s eyes ‘dead and turned to stone’^ in the rock, 
with the deep sea of death waiting below to engulf him when he 
falls. In the darkening twilight of the evening he sees in a vision 
the scowling phantoms of the forms of life forsaken in the aimless 
onrush of evolution, travels ‘in less than half a minute’^ up to the 
hazy horizon of the past, and becomes aware of the transient 
character of life. 

Time closed up like a fan before him. He saw himself at one 
extremity of the years, face to face with the beginning and all 
the intermediate centuries simultaneously. Fierce men, clothed 
in the hides of beasts, and carrying for defence and attack huge 
clubs and pointed spears, rose from the rock, like the phantoms 
before the doomed Macbeth. They lived in hollows, woods, and 
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mud huts - perhaps in caves of the neighbouring rocks. Behind 
them stood an earlier band. No man was there. Huge elephan¬ 
tine forms, the mastodon, the hippopotamus, the tapir, 
antelopes of monstrous size, the megatherium, and the myle- 
don - all, for the moment, in juxtaposition. Further back, and 
overlapped by these, were perched huge-billed birds and 
swinish creatures as large as horses. Still more shadowy were 
the sinister crocodilian outlines - alligators and other uncouth 
shapes, culminating in the colossal lizard, the iguanadon. 
Folded behind were dragon forms and clouds of flying reptiles: 
still underneath were fishy beings of lower development; and so 
on, till the lifetime scenes of the fossil confronting him were a 
present and modern condition of things,® 

It is obvious that Knight in this situation stands for man aware of 
his place in time. Hardy’s vision, however, does not end with this 
perception, or with bewildered passivity in response. The pangs of 
the painful situation are countered by the solace of human love 
symbolized here by Elfride who at once steps in to save his life 
with a promise to sweeten his short existence. 

Hardy considers man’s place in the spatial universe in Two on a 
Tower, He writes in the preface to it: 

This slightly-built romance was the outcome of a wish to set the 
emotional history of two infinitesimal lives against the 
stupendous background of the stellar universe, and to impart to 
readers the sentiment that of these contrasting magnitudes the 
smaller might be the greater to them as men.'^ 

The human world of hopes and fears is superfluous to the 
impersonal universe with enormous balls of fire whirling and 
floating in the infinite emptiness. Awareness of this superfluity 
implies to the average man absolute pessimism. An ill-meaning 
universe is endurable. But it is very difficult to put up with an 
unmeaning universe which science has revealed to our view. The 
following conversation in Two on a Tower ^ between Viviette 
Constantine and Swithin St Cleeve, is important: 

He asked her how many stars she thought were visible to them 
at that moment. 

She looked around over the magnificent sketch of sky that 
their high position unfolded. 
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‘Oh, thousands, hundreds of thousands,’ she said absently. 

‘No. There are only about three thousand. Now how many 
do you think are brought within sight by help of a powerful 
telescope?’ 

‘I won’t guess.’ 

‘Twenty millions. So that, whatever the stars were made for, 
they were not made to please our eyes. It is just the same in 
everything; nothing is made for man.’ 

‘Is it that notion which makes you so sad for your age?’ she 
asked, with almost maternal solicitude. ‘I think astronomy is a 
bad study for you. It makes you feel human insignificance too 
plainly.’® 

Awareness of the ‘human insignificance’ in the abysses of space 
does not dishearten strong and courageous men. But such men are 
always few. Swithin is right when he tells Viviette: 

Then if, on the other hand, you are restless and anxious about 
the future, study astronomy at once. Your troubles will be 
reduced amazingly. But your study will reduce them in a 
singular way, by reducing the importance of everything. So that 
the science is still terrible, even as a panacea. It is quite 
impossible to think at all adequately of the sky - of what the sky 
substantially is, without feeling it as a juxtaposed nightmare. It 
is better - far better - for men to forget the universe than to bear 
it clearly in mind!® 

There is a significant dialogue in Tess between Tess and her 
little brother Abraham. They are travelling in a cart by night to 
take beehives to the market. Abraham ‘with upturned face made 
observations on the stars, whose cold pulses were beating amid 
the black hollows above, in serene dissociation from these two 
wisps of human life’.^® The boy asks if the stars are worlds and 
Tess replies in the affirmative. He asks further: 

‘All like ours?’ 

‘I don’t know; but I think so. They sometimes seem to be like 
apples on our stubbard-tree. Most of them splendid and sound 
- a few blighted.’ 

‘Which do we live on - a splendid one or a blighted one?’ 

‘A blighted one.’ 
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‘’Tis very unlucky that we didn’t pitch on a sound one, when 
there were so many more of’em!’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Is it like that really^ Tess?’ said Abraham, turning to her 
much impressed, on reconsideration of this rare information. 
‘How would it have been if we had pitched on a sound one?’ 

‘Well, father wouldn’t have coughed and creeped about as he 
does, and wouldn’t have got too tipsy to go this journey; and 
mother wouldn’t have been always washing, and never getting 
finished.’ 

The word ‘sound’ or ‘splendid’ stands for two meanings here - one 
at the beginning, the other at the end of the dialogue. The first 
argument runs thus: self-luminous stars like the sun are sound 
and splendid. Planets like the earth, where life has evolved, are 
blighted. In the scientific sense of the word apparently there is 
little difference between a blighted apple and our earth. Worms in 
an apple feed upon its flesh. Human and other insects crowd and 
creep about on the earth and feed upon its yield. 

But when it comes to the description of the blighted planets, the 
sense changes and another argument appears. The blighted 
planet now is one where there is a state of strife between human 
need and the Nature that is irresponsive to it, where life’s longing 
for happiness is thwarted by crass material accidents, where 
innocence is deflowered by villainy and goodness comes to grief, 
where the rigid order of Nature is only chaos from the moral point 
of view. The splendid planet in this argument is one where 
harmony prevails between the urges of man and Nature respon¬ 
sive to them, where Tess’s parents would not have been sick and 
poor drudges. A little later on the same journey Tess’s cart meets 
with an accident in which Prince, the horse, her father’s only 
means of earning a livelihood, is killed. She exclaims in sorrow 
and despair: 

‘Why, I danced and laughed only yesterday!’ she went on to 
herself ‘To think that I was such a fool!’ 

‘’Tis because we be on a blighted star, and not a sound one, 
isn’t it, Tess?’ murmured Abraham through his tears. 

Such is the state of affairs on a blighted star. The ‘sound’ star 
becomes a concept of an ideal world of happiness. Virginia Woolf 
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is not fair in calling this passage a jarring argument of philosophy 
in an otherwise artistic novel/^ Considered as a logical argument, 
we have seen, it violates the fundamental iaw of thought’ by 
associating two different meanings with the same word. There is 
no reason to believe that Hardy has tried to argue here and 
committed a fallacy. Such thoughts are natural in an intelligent 
girl like Tess, ‘who had passed the Sixth Standard in the National 
School under a London-trained mistress V"* and who was brought 
up amid hardships in a household headed by a drunkard. Her 
words are quite in keeping with her own temper and with the 
general vision of life unfolded in the whole novel. They express her 
perturbation no less than Hardy’s at the perception of the human 
predicament in the world. 

This clear awareness of the plight of man in the midst of Nature, 
pervasive in Hardy’s novels, so profoundly disturbed his contem¬ 
poraries that they failed to realize that what they imagined to be 
the negative conclusion of his philosophy was, in fact, the positive 
beginning of it, ‘that comment on where the world stands is very 
much the reverse of needless in these disordered years of our 
prematurely afflicted century: that amendment and not madness 
lies that way’.^® It rarely dawned on them that pessimism is 
inescapable if to see clearly is to be pessimistic. But the situation 
has changed in our own age. Most of the sensitive thinkers of the 
twentieth century have felt what only a few like Hardy felt a 
hundred years earlier, and we hear today existential cries of 
anguish raised from every corner of the world. Philosophers have 
now almost unanimously accepted a metaphysics similar to that 
of Hardy’s, although they differ from him and from one another in 
their ethical approaches to life. Bertrand Russell, for example, 
writes in A Free Man's Worship: 

That Man is the product of causes which had no prevision of the 
end they were achieving; that his origin, his growth, his hopes 
and fears, his loves and beliefs, are but the outcome of 
accidental collocations of atoms; that no fire, no heroism, no 
intensity of thought and feeling, can preserve an individual life 
beyond the grave; that all the labours of the ages, all the 
devotion, all the inspiration, all the noonday brightness of 
human genius, are destined to extinction in the vast death of the 
solar system, and that the whole temple of Man’s achievement 
must inevitably be buried beneath the debris of a universe in 
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ruins - all these things, if not quite beyond dispute, are yet so 
nearly certain, that no philosophy which rejects them can hope 
to stand. Only within the scaffolding of these truths, only on the 
firm foundation of unyielding despair, can the soul’s habitation 
henceforth be safely built. 

How, in such an alien and inhuman world, can so powerless 
a creature as Man preserve his aspirations untarnished? A 
strange mystery it is that Nature, omnipotent but blind, in the 
revolutions of her secular hurryings through the abysses of 
space, has brought forth at last a child, subject still to her 
power, but gifted with sight, with knowledge of good and evil, 
with the capacity of judging all the works of his unthinking 
Mother. In spite of Death, the mark and seal of the parental 
control, Man is yet free, during his brief years, to examine, to 
criticise, to know, and in imagination to create. To him alone, 
in the world with which he is acquainted, this freedom belongs; 
and in this lies his superiority to the resistless forces that control 
his outward life.^® 

[. . .] The life of Man is a long march through the night, 
surrounded by invisible foes, tortured by weariness and pain, 
towards a goal that few can hope to reach, and where none may 
tarry long. One by one, as they march, our comrades vanish 
from our sight, seized by the silent order of omnipotent Death. 
Very brief is the time in which we can help them, in which their 
happiness or misery is decided. Be it ours to shed sunshine on 
their path, to lighten their sorrows by the balm of sympathy, to 
give them the pure joy of a never-tiring affection, to strengthen 
failing courage, to instil faith in hours of despair. Let us not 
weigh in grudging scales their merits and demerits, but let us 
think only of their need - of the sorrows, the difficulties, perhaps 
the blindnesses, that make the misery of their lives; let us 
remember that they are fellow-sufferers in the same darkness, 
actors in the same tragedy with ourselves. 

The first instinctive reaction of a man obsessed with ‘the 
chronic melancholy which is taking hold of the civilized races with 
the decline of belief in a beneficent Power’ is to commit suicide 
and put an end to ‘this hobble of being alive’.Hardy was 
prophetic in painting Father Time in Jude the Obscure as a 
representative of the generations possessed with a morbid 
death-wish which were soon to follow Hardy’s. Jude says of Time, 
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who kills himself and his brethren for deliverance from the pain of 
life: 

It was in his nature to do it. The doctor says there are such boys 
springing up amongst us — the boys of a sort unknown in the last 
generation - the outcome of new views of life. They seem to see 
all its terrors before they are old enough to have staying power 
to resist them. He says it is the beginning of the coming 
universal wish not to live. He is an advanced man, the doctor.^® 

Hardy’s prophecy is confirmed when we read modern literature. 
Larry, the disillusioned nihilist in O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh, 
quotes Heine’s lines to express his wish to die: 

Lo, sleep is good; better is death; in sooth, 

The best of all were never to be born.*^ 

That, in fact, seems to be the message of the play as Larry at the 
end is made a ‘real convert to death’. 

In Ionesco’s play The Chairs also the Old Man of 95 delivers the 
message of suicide to the gathered audience of invisible guests, not 
by word of mouth but by action as he throws himself into the sea.^^ 
In Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot Estragon and Vladimir, the 
symbolic representatives of humanity, talk of committing suicide 
while waiting tediously for nothing, though they do not do it for 
want of courage.Suicide cases have actually increased in the 
feverish Western societies, and the wish not to live has now 
become a serious obsession with thinkers, writers and artists. 
Ignazio Silone observed: 

Suicide among writers in various countries during the past 
thirty years has reached an unparalleled figure. It seems to me 
that however much they may differ outwardly, the majority of 
these episodes have a common source: what Nietzsche called 
the nihilism of modern times. [. . .] Whenever I happen to 
consider the sense of bewilderment, tedium and disgust 
characteristic of our age, my mind turns not to the books of 
Heidegger, Jaspers, and Sartre but to the suicides of Essenin, 
Mayakovsky, Ernst Toller, Kurt Tucholsky, Stefan Zweig, 
Klaus Mann, Drieu La Rochelle, F.O. Mathiessen, Cesare 
Pavese, and other lesser known figures. What a flock of 
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terrifying ghosts they seem, when one names them all together! 
Persecution, exile, isolation, poverty, illness, abnormality-one 
or the other of these external reasons has been suggested in each 
case to explain how a man of talent could have sought such a 
desperate end. But the last writings of these men before death, 
or their last confidences to their friends, are invariably a 
confession of anguish or despair at the effort and the futility of 
living.^® 

Albert Camus begins The Myth of Sisyphus with the problem of 
suicide: 

There is but one truly serious philosophical problem, and that 
is suicide. Judging whether life is or is not worth living amounts 
to answering the fundamental question of philosophy. All the 
rest - whether or not the world has three dimensions, whether 
the mind has nine or twelve categories - comes afterwards.^® 

The whole essay is a search for reasons to live, since the old values 
are uprooted, and the absurd is uncovered to our view. Camus 
builds up a new philosophy of life on the basis of this recognition of 
the absurd. Hardy has done the same thing, less systematically, as 
we shall see in Part IV of this book, but more solidly. Camus was 
fortunate enough to have lived in our times, and therefore, 
whereas Hardy was condemned as a pessimist, Camus was 
applauded by the world and honoured with the Nobel Prize for 
voicing with clarity and eloquence what is felt confusedly by the 
sensitive everywhere. A prophet is sure to be misunderstood in his 
own age and country. Hardy was no exception. But today we are 
at a safe distance from the period of the angry reception of his 
novels by the Victorian public. We can see, therefore, without 
bias, that Hardy’s painful perception of the human situation is ‘the 
first step towards the soul’s betterment, and the body’s also’.*^ His 
philosophy of life is truly melioristic, founded firmly as it is on 
what Russell has called in the passages quoted earlier ‘unyielding 
despair’. There is nothing negative about his thought if courage 
and lucidity are not negative characteristics. 



Part II 

The Establishment of 
Harmony: Hardy’s Ethical 
Resolution of the 
Metaphysical Absurd 



3 Metaphysical Ethics and 
the Non-Theistic Mystical 
Tendency 

Erich Fromm explains man’s objectless urge for harmony in 
Escape from Freedom^ as arising from his partial liberation from the 
clutches of Nature which yet holds tight the lower animals. This 
urge is nostalgia for the lost home where, in the heart of Nature 
like other organic beings, content with the given, incapable of 
wishing what the world could not afford, man obeyed the 
instinctual which was absolute in his consciousness. Fromm 
observes in terms of the biblical myth that human history began 
with man’s expulsion from Paradise, the world of obedience, 
when by an act of choice he defied Nature, asserted his freedom 
and harboured longings which the universe could not fulfil. Since 
then he has ceased to be a citizen of Nature and become like 
Prometheus a prisoner in chains. In his longings he has risen 
above its inertia. But he has still no absolutely independent being. 
He is alienated on the earth, but has no home anywhere else. 
Nature’s rigid order is lost to him, but the world harmonious with 
his cravings is powerless to be born. His being in the world makes 
existence a discord. He realizes that to be human is to languish 
like an unwanted exile upon this dead planet. 

This has been the eternal condition of man. Our lucid 
awareness of it is recent. Hardy was one of the first thinkers to 
recognize ‘A woeful fact - that the human race is too extremely 
developed for its corporeal conditions’.* He tried endlessly ‘to 
reconcile a scientific view of life with the emotional and spiritual’, 
only to conclude at last that ‘The emotions have no place in a 
world of defect, and it is a cruel injustice that they should have 
developed in it’.* Metaphysically he could never understand 
‘what that chaos called consciousness . . . tended to, and began 
in’.^ But in holding it as opposed to nature and irreducible to 
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complete subjection to the mechanistic order, Hardy surely 
resembles the existentialists. A.J. Guerard rightly observes that 
‘Hardy had a vision of the cosmic absurd - of man’s longing for 
order and justice outraged by the eternal indifferent drift of 
things’.® 

But to ease man’s situation in the world, Hardy spells out, as 
the existentialists do not, a positive attitude to it. The chance 
changes in the world, it seems to him, cannot be made to accord 
with human wishes. But the stern denial of those wishes may 
create a frame of mind which may well accord with the world in 
peace. Nature cannot be blamed for the discord of existence, for it 
is only the passive term of the absurd. Man’s dogged demands 
constitute the responsible active term. The absurd, in fact, is the 
spectacle of a deranged Don Quixote locked in battle with 
windmills mistaken for giants. The struggle would end instantly if 
they were seen clearly as windmills. It is for man to achieve a 
‘truce with trouble’ and realize harmony. Hardy, though in the 
changed metaphysical background of the nineteenth century, 
belonged essentially to the tradition of stoics who regarded man’s 
state as analogous to that of a dog tied to a moving cart. There 
are two alternatives before him: he can either trot along cheerfully 
without complaining about the inevitable or he can be dragged 
along whining and whimpering. The choice is between dignified 
resignation and impotent defiance of the decrees of Fate. Hardy’s 
choice, obvious to a careful reader, is clearly the former. 

This well-reasoned response of Hardy’s to the cosmic absurd 
may be described as metaphysical ethics, for its ideal is a happy 
relationship between man and Nature, as against the end of social 
ethics which work out rules of righteous conduct for the happy 
co-existence of man with his fellow-beings. The good is what 
draws one towards the realization of this ideal, Hardy’s detach¬ 
ment from the world, his fortitude and contentment as manifest in 
the novels, are affirmative virtues in this sense. 

Hardy’s spirit of resignation deepens discernibly into a kind of 
mysticism. He could, of course, believe in no God or angels of any 
kind. The term, however, indicates, not a superficial belief, but an 
ineffably happy feeling which is not necessarily that of commun¬ 
ion with the Divine. There are, according to W.T. Stace, two 
kinds of mysticism: ‘Extrovertive’, and ‘Introvertive’.® Mystics of 
the first category do not coldly reason, but like poets imagina¬ 
tively see inspired visions which unbelievers, who lack their 
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passion for God, cannot understand. While their experiences are 
authentic in the subjective sense, their objects of devotion are not 
empirically real. Hardy could not appreciate this kind of mystic¬ 
ism on account of his loss of faith. 

But there is ‘introvertive mysticism’ of which Hardy theoreti¬ 
cally knew nothing. A profound inner peace is its characteristic 
feeling. The Buddha who did not believe in God was yet a mystic 
in this sense. The Buddhist Nirvana is a state of consciousness 
cleansed of all its contents, rid of all the desires that held it in 
turmoil. Its tranquillity comes from renunciation of all wishes as 
the root cause of sorrow. Krishnamurti’s ‘choiceless awareness’ of 
all the happenings of life assumes, in our own times, a mystical 
significance, in spite of his disowning all creeds, scriptures and 
faith. Hardy’s equanimity as well as the stoical ‘apathy’ similarly 
deepens into a mystical state of consciousness, as is evident 
particularly in The Return of the Native^ Farfrom the Madding Crowds 
and The Mayor of Casterbridge. A study of these novels is attempted 
in this part of the book. 



4 Three Groups of 
Characters 


A note on Hardy’s characters in general is necessary before we 
turn to the critical examination of particular novels, for it is 
characters, their actions and omissions, that largely weave the 
plot. It is not true to say that Hardy deliberately contrives a bad 
end for his characters by introducing at critical moments of their 
career through the novel strange coincidences which upset all 
things that are about to be righted at those moments. Coinci¬ 
dences only symbolize the indifferent drift of things that often 
converge positively towards or diverge fatally away from human 
hopes and ambitions, either to spell brief moments of happiness 
after their heart’s desire or catastrophes that lay waste the labours 
of their lives. But coincidences alone, we feel, would not have 
made them miserable if the forces from within their being, which 
could have been controlled by the exercise of will and wisdom, 
had not conspired actively with the coincidences. As with 
Shakespeare, so also with Hardy, character largely is destiny. 

There are, broadly speaking, three kinds of characters in 
Hardy’s novels. 

(1) There are, first, the simple clowns blissfully unaware of the 
human predicament, happy with the world, never looking beyond 
the boundaries of Wessex. They have but slightly diverged from 
the kingdom of Nature. Their limited wants and lukewarm wishes 
do not conflict with the silent universe. They bow humbly to the 
inevitable. Therefore, they see no absurd, and do not feel 
alienated. 'Now ’tis very odd, but I never feel lonely - no, not at 
all,’ says Grandfer Cantle wondering at Mrs Yeobright’s acute 
feeling of loneliness in The Return of the Native} Such rustics rarely 
get depressed, are easily consoled by the comforts of religion and 
recover fast from depression when occasionally they sink into it. 
They stand for the average humanity, unawakened to the plight of 
man in Nature, who toil with endurance through the dust and din 
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of life enjoying the bliss of ignorance. They eat and drink and talk, 
without even a touch of melancholy, of‘Longer coffins’ that ‘were 
never made in the whole country of south Wessex’ wherein ‘’tis 
said that poor George’s knees were crumpled up a little e’en as 
’twas’.^ Over the dead body of Fanny, Coggan says in Farfrom the 
Madding Crowd, ‘Drink, shepherd, and be friends, for tomorrow we 
may be like her’ at which Mark Clark drinks greedily and sings: 

Tomorrow, tomorrow! 

And while peace and plenty I find at my board, 

With a heart free from sickness and sorrow. 

With my friends will I share what today may afford, 

And let them spread the table tomorrow. 

Tomorrow, tomorrow.^ 

A song of‘tomorrow’ different in tone from Shakespeare’s passage 
in Macbeth, Christopher Coney in The Mayor of Casterbridge digs up 
‘four ounce pennies’ buried in the garden after Susan Henchard’s 
death in accordance with her last wish, and spends them on 
liquor. When charged with ‘cannibalism’ by his fellow rustics for 
thus disrespecting the dead, he declares: 

I say it to-day, and ’tis a Sunday morning, and I wouldn’t speak 
wrongfully for a zilver zixpence at such a time. I don’t see noo 
harm in it. To respect the dead is sound doxology; and I 
wouldn’t sell skellintons - leastwise respectable skellintons - to 
be varnished for ’natomies, except I were out o’ work. But 
money is scarce, and throats get dry. Why should death rob life 
o’ fourpence? I say there was no treason in it.'^ 

Hardy wrote in an article: ‘It is among such communities as these 
that happiness will find her last refuge upon earth, since it is 
among them that a perfect insight into the conditions of existence 
will be longest postponed.’® Clym’s tragedy in The Return of the 
Native is that he has come to teach ‘how to breast the misery they 
are born to’ to those who do not feel the prick of that misery, who 
are not yet awakened from their stupor, and are already at peace 
with themselves and the world. Clym’s wisdom, and their 
complacency born of ignorance, both look alike in their charac¬ 
teristic of peace. But one is the peace of enlightenment surpassing 
the tension of frustrated longings amid dead Nature; the other is 
the peace of inertia which has never grown aware of the pain of the 
predicament. So the clowns naturally dismiss his scheme with a 
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remark: ‘ ’Tis good-hearted of the young man. But, for my part, 
I think he had better mind his business.’® 

(2) Then there are the characters through whom Hardy feels. 
They are his tragic heroes or heroines - Eustacia, Henchard, 
Tess, Jude, and such others. By their dogged assertion of the will 
to be happy they set themselves in opposition to the whole of 
Nature and thus spell the absurd. They have the dubious 
distinction of being at once right and wrong. There is no reason 
why their reasonable hopes and ambitions should not come to 
fruition in the world of Nature. Their attitude in that sense is 
justifiable. But they merit blame for their failure to see that the 
Law which has blindly evolved human consciousness cannot see 
the injustice done to man or respond positively to his desires. On 
account of their own dreams and desires they strike a discordant 
note in the world of‘neutral tints’, feel lone and alienated, reel or 
revolt under the blows of Fate, sink in despair, ascribe their 
misfortunes to the contrivance of some malicious Being, wish 
never to have been born in such a defective world, and talk now 
and then of committing suicide. 

Jude is the most sensitive of this group of Hardy’s characters. In 
his ‘perception of the flaw in the terrestrial scheme’ with its 
consequent anguish, in his tenderness of heart and universal 
compassion, sincerity and ambition, he almost appears to be 
Hardy himself in disguise. But neither Jude nor any other tragic 
character of this group expresses the sanity of Hardy’s serene, 
mature, melioristic thought in an ethical response to the world of 
indifferent Nature. Critics usually mistake this group as 
representative of Hardy’s philosophy, and hence, call him a 
pessimist. But these characters, it should be remembered, only 
express his outraged heart, not his assuaging wisdom, 

(3) Finally, there are the characters through whom Hardy 
thinks. They are heroic, not tragic-heroic, in that they, by virtue of 
their spiritual strength, survive intact the ordeals and tribulations 
which would break or dispirit an average man. They maintain 
undimmed lucidity, and yet undo its anguish. They substitute 
self-abnegation for self-indulgence, renunciation for ambition, 
resignation that restores harmony between man and the condi¬ 
tions of his being, in place of the revolt of the previous group which 
aggravates the human predicament. They are Clym, Elizabeth- 
Jane, Ethelberta, Oak, and such others. They illustrate Hardy’s 
melioristic wisdom. 
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This novel most clearly presents Hardy’s establishment of 
harmony with the world. His triumph over sorrow through 
indifference towards it is indicated in a poem which sets the theme 
of the novel by appearing on the title-page itself: 

To sorrow 

I bade good morrow, 

And thought to leave her far away behind; 

But cheerly, cheerly, 

She loves me dearly; 

She is so constant to me and so kind. 

I would deceive her, 

And so leave her 

But ah! she is so constant and so kind.^ 

The same is exhibited in the setting and illustrated in the action of 
the novel. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HEATH 

Egdon Heath, timeless in character like ‘the stars overhead’, is the 
setting of this novel. That its brown, barren landscape represents 
conspicuously Nature’s dead neutrality, is evident enough, and 
Hardy himself calls it ‘a place perfectly accordant with man’s 
nature - neither ghastly, hateful, nor ugly; neither commonplace, 
unmeaning, nor tame; but, like man, slighted and enduring, and 
withal singularly colossal and mysterious in its swarthy mono¬ 
tony’.^ But there are, in the description of the heath, several 
subtler suggestions too, which have, it seems, escaped critical 
notice so far. It therefore merits a fresh and closer examination. 

There is, first, discernible on the Egdon Heath an impress of 
harmony. The quiet rhythm of the author’s style, the choice of 
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words and phrases, analogies and metaphors here betoken, not 
the feeling of outrage or anguish that is pervasive in Tess dnid Jude, 
but one of peace with the world. ‘The sombre stretch of rounds 
and hollows seemed to rise and meet the evening gloom in pure 
sympathy’, and ‘the obscurity in the air and the obscurity in the 
land closed together in a black fraternization towards which each 
advanced halfway’,® even as the neutral Nature of Hardy’s notion 
coincided with his neutral frame of mind which demands nothing 
from the world and is disturbed at nothing. Hardy writes of the 
heath: 

It was a spot which returned upon the memory of those who 
loved it with an aspect of a peculiar and kindly congruity. 
Smiling champaigns of flowers and fruit hardly do this, for they 
are permanently harmonious only with an existence of better 
reputation as to its issues than the present. Twilight combined 
with the scenery of Egdon Heath to evolve a thing majestic 
without severity, impressive without showiness, emphatic in its 
admonitions, grand in its simplicity. The qualifications which 
frequently invest the fagade of a prison with far more dignity 
than is found in the fagade of a palace double its size lent to this 
heath a sublimity in which spots renowned for beauty of the 
accepted kind are utterly wanting. Fair prospects wed happily 
with fair times; but alas, if times be not fair! Men have oftener 
suffered from the mockery of a place too smiling for their reason 
than from the oppression of surrounding oversadly tinged. 
Haggard Egdon appealed to a subtler and scarcer instinct, to a 
more recently learnt emotion, than that which responds to the 
sort of beauty called charming and fair. 

Indeed, it is a question if the exclusive reign of this orthodox 
beauty is not approaching its last quarter. The new Vale of 
Tempe may be a gaunt waste of Thule: human souls may find 
themselves in closer and closer harmony with external things 
wearing a sombreness distasteful to our race when it was young. 
The time seems near, if it has not actually arrived, when the 
chastened sublimity of a moor, a sea, or a mountain will be all of 
nature that is absolutely in keeping with the moods of the more 
thinking among mankind. And ultimately, to the commonest 
tourist, spots like Iceland may become what the vineyards and 
myrtle-gardens of South Europe are to him now; and Heidel¬ 
berg and Baden be passed unheeded as he hastens from the 
Alps to the sand-dunes of Scheveningen."* 
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‘The moods of the more thinking among mankind’ are those of 
philosophical detachment and resignation which accord well with 
Nature’s indifference to man. Hardy, consequently, sees in the 
heath, in the world at large through that recognizable symbol, 
only ‘a peculiar and kindly congruity’. 

Hardy finds the heath to be analogous to a prison, not to a 
palace. Generally a prison, owing to its painful association of bars 
and fetters, tortures and humiliation, evokes in us a sense of 
repulsion. The palace signifies, on the contrary, the fullest 
freedom, peace, plenty and power. What lends sublimity to this 
heath is Hardy’s comment on its ‘qualifications which frequently 
invest the facade of a prison with far more dignity than is to be 
found in the facade of a palace double its size’. Egdon Heath, the 
symbol of the world of Nature, the only habitation of human 
beings soon to appear on it, bears, according to Hardy, the points 
of similarity with a prison wherein man’s freedom-based aspira¬ 
tions break in frustration, and where inexorable Law, indifferent 
to human wishes, executes itself without a gaoler. The impossibil¬ 
ity of escape makes even revolt, which is instinctive in a prisoner, 
an irrational attitude. Apparently with both the fetters of the 
human condition and the attitude of revolt in view, Hardy writes 
later in the novel of the bonfire which the rustics of the heath light 
upon the Rainbarrow: 

Moreover to light a fire is the instinctive and resistant act of 
man when, at the winter ingress, the curfew is sounded 
throughout Nature. It indicates a spontaneous, Promethean 
rebelliousness against the fiat that this recurrent season shall 
bring foul times, cold darkness, misery and death. Black chaos 
comes, and the fettered gods of the earth say, Let there be 
light.^ 

Men are ‘fettered gods’, godlike in their aspirations, who would 
make good citizens in Heaven. But they are virtually prisoners in 
the world of Nature which does not accord with their wishes. 
Lighting fire seems to be to Hardy a symbolic act suggesting 
‘Promethean rebelliousness’. It comes spontaneously to a man 
who becomes aware of his situation in the world. But revolt is 
meaningless since it yields no positive results. While it profoundly 
disturbs the soul of man, even breaks him down, it leaves Nature 
indifferent as ever. Jude Fawley whispers on his death-bed the 
pathetic words of Job smitten with sores and boils from head to 
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foot: ‘There the prisoners rest together; they hear not the voice of 
the oppressor. . . . Wherefore is light given to him that is misery, 
and life unto the bitter in soul?’® Jude perceives the prison-like 
conditions of the world. But his ambition is a form of revolt which 
breaks him down. Such revolt always leads to pessimism, for it is 
directed not against a sensible Supreme Being, but against the 
Universal Nothing. Hardy, therefore, dismisses revolt as an 
unreasonable attitude. Jude bears a remarkable contrast to Clym 
Yeobright, and Hardy’s mood in Jude the Obscure to that in The 
Return of the Native, It is obvious that Hardy feels with Jude and 
thinks with Clym, and also that while Hardy has successfully 
resolved the cosmic absurd into a harmony as manifest in the 
earlier novels, he stands nonplussed in utter anguish at the sight of 
the social absurd which is created by the cruel indifference of 
society to the right kind of aspirations of an individual member of 
it, to his sorrow and suffering, as manifest in the later novels. 
Therefore, the version of the prison-house Hardy sees through 
Jude, whose obstinate whys and wherefores die of their own 
passion, is a significant contrast to the chastened sublimity of the 
heath that is likened to the dignified fagade of a prison. Here he 
seems to imply that wisdom lies in adapting our emotions, 
limiting our wishes to the rigorous conditions of the prison which 
is our only home, and that the attitude of resignation, as opposed 
to revolt, can convert even the darkest dungeon into a serene 
hermitage. 

In ‘smiling champaigns of flowers and fruit’ we have Nature’s 
positive response to our needs. Its aspect being congenial to our 
usual expectations, it appears beautiful. Hardy describes one 
such scene in Far from the Madding Crowd when he writes: 

It was the first day of June, and the sheep-shearing season 
culminated, the landscape, even to the leanest pasture, being 
all health and colour. Every green was young, every pore was 
open, and every stalk was swollen with racing currents of juice. 
God was palpably present in the country, and the devil had 
gone with the world to town.^ 

But this delusive harmony disappears when Nature assumes its 
usual aspect of stark neutrality which shatters our confidence in 
the promises we were inspired to read in her colour and kernel. 
‘Fair prospects wed happily with fair times; but alas, if times be 
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not fair!’ And the changes of times are usually not fair enough to 
accord with fair prospects. That is why ‘wet weather is the 
narrative’ of life, ‘and fine days are the episodes’.® The harmony 
born o{Nature's congeniality to man's wishes and wants is rare and 
brief. Only the harmony born of man's congenial approach to all 
the aimless changes o^Nature^ of outward events, proves lasting. 
Its fruit is not happiness but repose. 

Hardy does not love ‘orthodox beauty’, Nature’s cheerful 
aspect, particularly, for it encourages wishful thought, and easy 
optimism, and inspires poets like Wordsworth to endow it with 
the mystic presence of God. In the light of the disillusionment 
which is sure to occur, optimism changes into pessimism, and the 
Divine presence is metamorphosed into an equally palpable and 
anthropomorphic presence of Devil. So Hardy says: ‘Men have 
oftener suffered from the mockery of a place too smiling for their 
reason than from the oppression of surroundings oversadly 
tinged.’ The barren heath conspicuously represents Nature’s 
neutrality which harmoniously coincides with Hardy’s stoical 
‘apathy’. 

‘Haggard Egdon appealed to a subtler and scarcer instinct, to a 
more recently learnt emotion, than that which responds to the sort 
of beauty called charming and fair.’ All beauty lies in the 
perception of a peculiar combination of sensuous qualities in the 
external world which responds well to our particular longings. It 
is positive correspondence, not contradiction, between emotions 
and objects. In the words of George Santayana, ‘Beauty is an 
emotional element, a pleasure of ours, which nevertheless we 
regard as a quality of things. ... It is the survival of a tendency 
originally universal to make every effect of a thing upon us a 
constituent of its conceived nature.’ ® Since emotions differ in kind 
and degree from individual to individual, the beauty of an object 
or of a landscape, entrancing to one, might be imperceptible to 
another. And so, while others might find the swarthy aspect of 
Egdon Heath dull, monotonous and contrary to their emotions, it 
corresponds well with Hardy’s ‘scarcer instinct’, the ‘more 
recently learnt emotion’, and therefore appears satisfactorily 
beautiful to him. If his critics have failed to perceive positive 
satisfaction which the heath - the world - yields to him, it is 
because they share, not his or his Clym’s emotions, but those of 
Eustacia Vye. But they are not to be blamed. The reading of his 
fiction causes in most readers an ambivalent reaction: intellects 
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generally as enlightened as Hardy’s gladly accept his vision of life 
stripped of all illusions, while emotions far more backward than 
his still in our times recoil in horror from it. Our rational 
understanding of the world as it is does not presuppose its 
emotional acceptance. The heart is not always reconciled with 
what the head has discovered to be true. We have learnt to 
recognize the world without God and life without meaning. But 
the recognition has left us emotionally disturbed and dissatisfied. 
The true is not pleasing, and what might please us is not, 
unfortunately, true. That is why, in contravention of the light of 
reason, we may still cherish a belief in a happy world for the 
comfort of the traditional emotions that yet linger in us. We may 
rejoice only in Nature’s transitory aspect of health and bloom, and 
seek to give it a sort of permanence imaginatively in works of art. 
Hardy appears disturbing because he does not allow us to do this. 
But it would be wrong to conclude from this that he himself must 
have remained equally disturbed for ever. He had, for himself, 
resolved the inner paradox between the heart’s longings and the 
head’s illumination. His emotions learnt to be perfectly in tune 
with whatever response the world of his intellectual views could 
offer. As for the rest of us who are not, like him, quick enough to 
overcome the state of disturbance, at least for the present, it will 
remain, unless we betake ourselves to the evasive ways of naive 
optimists, still disturbing. It will only be over when a long custom 
of lucid vision has transformed the traditional emotions into a 
form happily harmonious with the world’s naturalistic character. 
Then our concepts of beauty, of harmony, will also change as 
Hardy’s changed. He prophesies that mankind will then be 
positively satisfied with what heathery nature has to offer them, 
and that the reign of orthodox beauty will be near its end. 

To cap the whole description of the heath Hardy offers a scene, 
beautiful in outline, artistic in unity and finish, and profound in 
symbolism. It is Eustacia’s first appearance upon the heath, 
Hardy sees her through Diggory Venn whose eye, looking around, 
ultimately settles upon ‘a noteworthy object up there’. 

It was a barrow. This bossy projection of earth above its natural 
level occupied the loftiest ground of the loneliest height that the 
heath contained. [. . .] It formed the pole and axis of this 
heathery world. 

As the resting man looked at the barrow he became aware 
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that its summit, hitherto the highest object in the whole 
prospect round, was surmounted by something higher. [. . .] 
The first instinct of an imaginative stranger might have been to 
suppose it the person of one of the Celts who built the barrow, 
so far had all of modern date withdrawn from the scene. It 
seemed a sort of last man among them, musing for a moment 
before dropping into eternal night with the rest of his race. 

There the form stood, motionless as the hill beneath. Above 
the plain rose the hill, above the hill rose the barrow, and above 
the barrow rose the figure. Above the figure was nothing that 
could be mapped elsewhere than on a celestial globe. 

Such a perfect, delicate, and necessary finish did the figure 
give to the dark pile of hills that it seemed to be the only obvious 
justification of their outline. Without it, there was the dome 
without the lantern; with it the architectural demands of the 
mass were satisfied. The scene was strangely homogeneous, in 
that the vale, the upland, the barrow, and the figure above it 
amounted only to unity. Looking at this or that member of the 
group was not observing a complete thing, but a fraction of a 
thing. 

The form was so much like an organic part of the entire 
motionless structure that to see it move would have impressed 
the mind as a strange phenomenon. Immobility being the chief 
characteristic of that whole which the person formed portion of, 
the discontinuance of immobility in any quarter suggested 
confusion.^® 

The scene involves symbolism unmistakable in its suggestions. 
‘All of modern date’ is withdrawn from the scene to give it the 
timeless character of an idea in the Platonic sense. Its silence and 
immobility bespeak Hardy’s inward unruffled calm. In one of its 
suggestions Eustacia’s ethereal shape, mounted upon the Death 
mouldering beneath the barrow, symbolizes life’s evanescent 
beauty and mystery. The poetry of it, mute and picturesque, 
eloquently conveys the sense. But the principal and predominant 
significance of the scene is more philosophical. Eustacia’s figure 
upon the barrow, then, becomes a picture of eternal existence. 
Life and Death in ever changing forms cancelling each other. The 
architectural unity and strange homogeneity of the being of 
humanity with the Nature surrounding it, are emphasized. The 
heath, the hill, the barrow, and the beautiful Eustacia at the top of 
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it, silhouetted against the dusky sky, are palpably transfigured 
into a harmony. Its beauty is impressive. There is nowhere a sign 
of strife in sight. Everything exudes serenity. This is because 
Hardy does not observe only ‘a fraction of a thing’, only ‘this or 
that member of the group’, does not identify himself with life to 
view Nature, but comprehends, appreciatively as it were, the 
pattern of existence in its wholeness, himself standing in the 
manner of a spectator upon the never-changing bank of its flux. 

In one more suggestion Eustacia clearly represents here the 
elemental urges of human consciousness which have broken the 
primal harmony of Nature and spelt the absurd. She moves upon 
the immobile heath, cries for happiness, turns herself into an 
ill-treated exile and creates ‘confusion’. Hardy, her creator, 
stands detached in helpless compassion while he observes her 
little might at strife with her inexorable Fate. 


THE MOVEMENTS OF REVOLT AND 
RESIGNATION IN THE PLOT 

Hardy’s reconciliation with the world, patent in the heath descrip¬ 
tion at the commencement of the novel, also emerges as the 
conclusion of the action. This conclusion involves contrary 
movements towards indifferent events in an identical situation, 
one arising from the attitude of revolt as represented chiefly by 
Eustacia, the other from resignation manifest in Clym’s character 
and conduct. 

Eustacia Vye is a beautiful woman with appropriately higher 
demands for happiness. She is ‘the raw material of divinity. On 
Olympus she would have done well with a little preparation. She 
had the passions and instincts which make a model goddess, that 
is, those which make not quite a model woman.’Her appear¬ 
ance also suggests unmistakably the Hellenic character of her 
mind, and an utterly this-worldly zest for existence at its 
brightest, of the world’s younger days sparkles in her dark pupils. 
But she has been existing ‘in a suppressed state, and not in one of 
languor, or stagnation’ “ because she has to live in a place that 
does not harmonize well with her longings. 

Egdon was her Hades, and since coming there she had imbibed 

much of what was dark in its tone, though inwardly and 
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eternally unreconciled thereto. Her appearance accorded well 
with this smouldering rebelliousness, and the shady splendour 
of her beauty was the real surface of the sad and stifled warmth 
within her.^^ 

The heath as a symbol of the world viewed naturalistically must 
be clearly borne in mind. Eustacia could not be reconciled with it. 
She had not learnt, was not even willing to learn, to temper her 
longings to the degree suitable to what her situation and 
surroundings could afford. ‘To have lost the godlike conceit that 
we may do what we will, and not to have acquired a homely zest 
for doing what we can, shows a grandeur of temper which cannot 
be objected to in the abstract, for it denotes a mind that, though 
disappointed, forswears compromise’.Upon the heath where 
‘she was forced to abide’, revolting against her situation, dream¬ 
ing of her imaginary home-land symbolized by Paris, ‘she felt like 
one banished’.^® The absurd is thus emphasized with the author’s 
obvious sympathy for her dogged demands in her state of exile. 

To dwell on a heath without studying its meaning was like 
wedding a foreigner without learning his tongue. The subtle 
beauties of the heath were lost to Eustacia; she only caught its 
vapours. An environment which would have made a contented 
woman a poet, a suffering woman a devotee, a pious woman a 
psalmist, even a giddy woman thoughtful, made a rebellious 
woman saturnine.^® 

She saw in love her deliverance. ‘To be loved to madness - such 
was her great desire. Love was to her the one cordial which could 
drive away the eating loneliness of her days. And she seemed to 
long for the abstraction called passionate love more than for any 
particular lover.’She had learnt ‘by prevision what most 
women learn only by experience’ that ‘love was but a doleful joy. 
Yet she desired it, as one in a desert would be thankful for brackish 
water.’ 

But she was hardly aware that love, in fact, was only a small 
part of the sensuous luxuries she wanted, and that she yearned not 
so much to love as to be adored by the lover. Love for someone 
solely for his individual worth, love as an overwhelming emotion 
that reduces everything else to irrelevance, and the absorption in 
the other which love commands, were alien to her nature. She had 
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looked upon her would-be lover, if not clearly as a means to 
material happiness, sub-consciously at least, as a devoted com¬ 
panion and conductor into the realms of Parisian splendour. She 
fell in love with Clym at first hearing about his expected arrival 
and soon forgot inconstant Wildeve, particularly on account of 
the former’s association with Paris. But she was mistaken about 
Clym. She had read Paris where there was Egdon Heath writ 
large. Clym had decided never to return to Paris. He had even 
explained to her plainly during their period of courtship that he 
was determined to live out his ethical system and teach it to others 
upon the heath. Yet she secretly cherished the fond hope that 
somehow he would be prevailed upon to return. So she married 
him, only to be disillusioned soon that he was not to be prevailed 
upon, that he loved his ideas far more than he loved her, and that 
she herself did not love him so much as she loved her dream of 
Paris. Clym sees her agony later, and says: 

I suppose when you first saw me and heard about me I was 
wrapped in a sort of golden halo to your eyes - a man who 
knew glorious things, and had mixed in brilliant scenes - in 
short, an adorable, delightful, distracting hero?’ 

‘Yes’, she said, sobbing. 

She confesses this still more clearly to Wildeve, while at the same 
time justifying her desires and also appreciating Clym’s worthi¬ 
ness. 

‘But do I desire unreasonably much in wanting what is called 
life ~ music, poetry, passion, war, and all the beating and 
pulsing that is going on in the great arteries of the world? That 
was the shape of my youthful dream; but I did not get it. Yet I 
thought I saw the way to it in my Clym.’ 

‘And you only married him on that account?’ 

‘There you mistake me. I married him because I loved him, 
but I won’t say that I didn’t love him partly because I thought I 
saw a promise of that life in him.*® 

Hardy is compassionate towards all her spontaneous urges for 
‘what is called life’. He writes of the afflicted Eustacia: ‘There was 
a forlorn look about her beautiful eyes which, whether she 
deserved it or not, would have excited pity in the breast of any one 
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who had known her during the full flush of her love for Clym.’ Of 
rebellious Eustacia, resolved to shake off gloom (‘Yes, I will shake 
it off! No one shall know my suffering. I’ll be bitterly merry, and 
ironically gay, and I will laugh in derision! And I’ll begin by going 
to this dance on the green.Hardy observes: 

To an onlooker her beauty would have made her feelings almost 
seem reasonable. The gloomy corner into which accident as 
much as indiscretion had brought this woman might have led 
even a moderate partisan to feel that she had cogent reasons for 
asking the Supreme Power by what right a being of such 
exquisite finish had been placed in circumstances calculated to 
make of her charms a curse rather than a blessing.^^ 

But Hardy, in spite of his sympathy, does not approve of her 
thoughtless force of longing which proves destructive. It is clear in 
the passage quoted above that her feelings are not, but would 
‘almost seem’ reasonable. There is no reason why the desires of 
such a beautiful shape languishing upon the heath should not be 
satisfied. But then, the universe is irrational, and her condition 
irremediable. In view of this, her violent struggle for an escape 
amounts only to madness. The disharmony of existence grows in 
exact proportion to the intensity of our impossible demands from 
the world. Eustacia fails to understand, does not even try to 
understand, that her own frantic quest for the homeland after 
heart’s desire has alienated her in the only place where she is 
condemned to live. Her anger blinds her to the right way of 
establishing harmony which is by turning the bitter divorce of 
existence into a peaceful co-existence with Nature, into an 
emotionally agreed separation to correspond well with rational 
recognition of the fact. 

However, her ‘grandeur of temper’ which ‘forswears compro¬ 
mise’ is truly heroic in the tragic sense. Heresy is the usual result 
of unflagging revolt which is as much her glory as her fatal flaw. 
She conceives, like a pagan, ‘some indistinct, colossal Prince of the 
World, who had framed her situation and ruled her lot’,^^ and 
moans: 

O, the cruelty of putting me into this ill-conceived world! I was 
capable of much; but I have been injured and blighted and 
crushed by things beyond my control! O, how hard it is of 
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Heaven to devise such tortures for me, who have done no harm 
to Heaven at all!^^ 

The rebel is left sad and tired when energy is exhausted in the 
fruitless strain of revolt. T have made a bad bargain with life,’ says 
Eustacia, ‘and I am weary ofit- weary.’ Death, then, appears to 
be the only ‘door of relief and she enters it by drowning herself 
The obstinate ‘this-worldly’ Hellenic desires for life at its happiest 
thus terminate in the tragic disintegration of the being who 
cherishes them. 

Mrs Yeobright, Clym’s mother, does not affirm violent urges 
like Eustacia’s. She is, nevertheless, not essentially different in her 
demanding attitude to life, and belongs surely to the second group 
of characters. She is a woman of serene dignity, contented with 
what life has already offered to her. But she has ignored the fact 
that even what little is held indispensable for happiness may slip 
out of one’s hands and be lost in this chance-governed world of 
change. Fate robs as cruelly as it denies, and so the wish to 
preserve the possession proves in effect no less injurious than the 
desire for ever more. Hopes and expectations, however moderate, 
pave the way to despair when they are rudely thwarted, and Mrs 
Yeobrighf s expectations from her son and niece, though limited, 
are by no means moderate. 

Mrs Yeobright can somehow reconcile herself to Thomasin’s 
marriage with Wildeve and Clym’s return for good from Paris, the 
two events which she does not like at all. But it is nearly 
impossible for her to bear to see Clym marrying Eustacia, the 
woman who has nothing in common with him, and ruining thus 
the prospects of his happiness as well as his well-intentioned 
scheme of education. She cannot resign herself to the inevitable. 
To console her Thomasin says: ‘There are worse women in the 
world than Eustacia Vye.’^’ But Mrs Yeobright cannot think 
positively like this. Her quick answer is: ‘There are too many 
better; that’s the agony of it.’^® Thomasin continues: 

‘You are too unyielding. Think how many mothers there are 
whose sons have brought them to public shame by real crimes 
before you feel so deeply a case like this.’ 

‘Thomasin, don’t lecture me - I can’t have it. It is the excess 
above what we expect that makes the force of the blow, and that 
may not be greater in their case than in mine: they may have 
foreseen the worst.’ 
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But Mrs Yeobright has no fortitude to expect the worst so that 
comparatively better times might please her. She, on the contrary, 
obdurately expects the events of life to rhyme with her wishes. 
That is why every event that does not rhyme thus adds to her 
disturbance and darkens her mind a shade more till ultimately she 
starts seeing positively a pervasive spirit of Malevolence in the 
world. ‘Cry about one thing in life, cry about all; one thread runs 
through the whole piece. And yet we say, “a time to laugh”.’ 

Later her suspicion that both Clym and Eustacia had delib¬ 
erately ignored her knock at their door and that way callously 
repelled her overtures of peace, deal a final blow at her very will to 
live. Emotionally broken, physically exhausted, stung by an 
adder, she sinks upon the heath and becomes earth again. 
Unyieldingness, though not ambition, is her fatal flaw which 
accounts for her tragedy. 

The movement of life-affirmation through resignation as 
against Eustacia’s suicidal revolt against her situation, is repre¬ 
sented here in Clym’s conduct. He has recognized the neutrality 
of Nature and also emotionally adapted himself to it. He rejoices 
in the liberty permitted within the prison walls, is content in a 
material sense with what positive good his situation yields, and 
does not allow his aspirations to wander beyond the limits which 
the human condition has imposed upon him. The strain of 
prolonged thought process which had originated initially in 
anguish at the perception of disharmony of existence, has told 
upon his handsome face: 


He already showed that thought is a disease of flesh, and 
indirectly bore evidence that ideal physical beauty is incompat¬ 
ible with emotional development and a full recognition of the 
coil of things. Mental luminousness must be fed with the oil of 
life, even though there is already a physical need for it; and the 
pitiful sight of two demands on one supply was just showing 
itself here.®^ 


Yeobright, however, is yet not a perfectly accomplished stoic. 
Though the balance tilts in favour of a stoical tranquillity of 
consciousness in him, he still continues the struggle for its further 
consolidation against the tendencies drawing towards despair. All 
this is shown clearly in his look: 
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As for his look, it was a natural cheerfulness striving against 
depression from without, and not quite succeeding. The look 
suggested isolation, but it revealed something more. As is usual 
with bright natures, the deity that lies ignominiously chained 
within an ephemeral human carcase shone out of him like a 
ray."" 

Hardy describes Clym as a man as he ought to be now, reconciled 
with the world, or a man as he surely will be when the shock of 
newly discovered estrangement with Nature subsides by long 
custom in due course. He is also, like all men, a god imprisoned 
within flesh, but exceptional in having clear awareness of human 
nature as such. 

In Clym Yeobright’s face could be dimly seen the typical 
countenance of the future. Should there be a classic period to 
art hereafter, its Pheidias may produce such faces. The view of 
life as a thing to be put up with, replacing that zest for existence 
which was so intense in early civilizations, must ultimately 
enter so thoroughly into the constitution of the advanced races 
that its facial expression will become accepted as a new artistic 
departure. People already feel that a man who lives without 
disturbing a curve of feature, or setting a mark of mental 
concern anywhere upon himself, is too far removed from 
modern perceptiveness to be a modern type. Physically beauti¬ 
ful men - the glory of the race when it was young - are almost an 
anachronism now; and we may wonder whether, at some time 
or other, physically beautiful women may not be an anachron¬ 
ism likewise."" 

One must recall here Hardy’s view discussed earlier that the 
enlightened sentiment finds a sombre landscape beautiful. In the 
same consistent vein Hardy maintains that the concept of man’s 
physical beauty, too, will undergo a marked change as awareness 
and eventual resolution of the human predicament will generally 
alter man’s physiognomy. It becomes clear now that the contrast 
between sanguine expectations from life and the recent under¬ 
standing of the world was drawn in favour of the latter not just in 
passing, but is purposely maintained throughout the novel as 
much in the authorial statements as in the characters, the 
conclusion and the expertly designed thought-pattern of the 
novel. Hardy observes of Clym further: 
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The truth seems to be that a long line of disillusive centuries has 
permanently displaced the Hellenic idea of life, or whatever it 
may be called. What the Greeks only suspected we know well; 
what their Aeschylus imagined our nursery children feel. That 
old-fashioned revelling in the general situation grows less and 
less possible as we uncover the defects of natural laws, and see 
the quandary that man is in by their operation. 

The lineaments which will get embodied in ideals based 
upon this new recognition will probably be akin to those of 
Yeobright. The observer’s eye was arrested, not by his face as a 
picture, but by his face as a page; not by what it was, but by 
what it recorded. 

If Hardy or his Clym had confined himself to the recognition of 
the general situation which permits no old-fashioned revelling, he 
would certainly have deserved the title of a pessimist. But for 
Clym this recognition is to become a spring-board of determined 
meliorism, brave but not blind. Father Time in Jude the Obscure 
appears to Hardy to be merely a man of the immediate future 
shocked at seeing lucidly ‘the defects of natural laws’ which only a 
few like Aeschylus have suspected in the world’s younger days. 
His despair proves suicidal to life, Clym has already passed that 
stage. Hardy observes: 

He had reached the stage in a young man’s life when the 
grimness of the general human situation first becomes clear; 
and the realization of this causes ambition to halt awhile. In 
France it is not uncustomary to commit suicide at this stage; in 
England we do much better, or much worse, as the case may 
be.^^ 

But Clym’s actual position, like Hardy’s, after that stage of 
gloomy immediate future is passed, is farther still in an ideal 
future where man has learnt ‘to put up with’ the conditions of 
existence, replacing by resignation both the pagan zest for, and an 
impotent revolt against the general situation. 

Clym has an activist nature, ‘The only absolute certainty about 
him was that he would not stand still in the circumstances amid 
which he was born,’^® He is always engaged in some meaningful 
activity of life which may satisfy his soul. He believes in 
translating ideas into action, and is quick to change his activities 
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when his ideas change. Spiritually and morally he thus keeps 
growing. That is why when neighbouring yeomen meet one 
another, they ask, ‘what is he doing now?’ instead of asking a 
natural question, ‘what is he doing?’ 

Clym is principally an idealist who found himself misplaced in 
the flourishing diamond business in Paris. Hardy observes: 

That waggery of fate which started Clive as a writing clerk. Gay 
as a linen-draper, Keats as a surgeon, and a thousand others in 
a thousand other odd ways, banished the wild and ascetic heath 
lad to a trade whose sole concern was with the especial symbols 
of self-indulgence and vainglory 

He returns home in order to teach his people ‘knowledge of a sort 
which brings wisdom rather than affluence’and self-discipline 
that could ease the anguish of the human situation. In an almost 
religious spirit of morality he wants his class as a whole to prosper 
but he wants it to prosper by a collective ethical effort rather than 
materially, and the individuals within it to learn the glory of 
austere living, and to raise themselves above others intellectually 
and spiritually. Self-abnegation, not self-indulgence, austerity, 
not luxury, contentment with the situation, not ambition to 
escape it for the better, fortitude and endurance are the virtues as 
essential in his new philosophy as they have been in traditional 
Christianity. The difference, however, is that while the Christians 
would practise them to secure a place in Heaven, Clym finds them 
valuable as peace-making with the neutral Nature of our world 
here and now. 

But Clym could not see the importance of material prosperity 
as the first stage towards spiritual development. Vanity of 
affluence cannot be realized without its satiating experience. He 
himself would not have realized the deceptiveness of Parisian 
splendour without its close acquaintance. There is, therefore, as 
much justification in Eustacia’s yearnings for a rich and luxurious 
life abroad as in Clym’s renunciation of it. Clym says: ‘I 
remember when I had the same longing for town bustle. Five 
years of a great city would be a perfect cure for that. Eustacia 
wishes: ‘Heaven send me such a cure!’"*^ Hardy observes: 

In passing from the bucolic to the intellectual life the inter¬ 
mediate stages are usually two at least, frequently many more; 
and one of these stages is almost sure to be worldly advance. We 
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can hardly imagine bucolic placidity quickening to intellectual 
aims without imagining social aims as the transitional phase. 
Yeobright’s local peculiarity was that in striving at high 
thinking he still cleaved to plain living - nay, wild and meagre 
living in many respects, and brotherliness with clowns. 

Clym had made himself familiar with ‘the central town 
thinkers’ in Paris, undergone rigorous intellectual training, and 
had now spurned a fortune which seemed attractive to the 
villagers who belong to our first group of characters. His inward 
struggle and achievement, while it raised his stature spiritually, 
also carried him farther than their farthest reach. Any dialogue 
between the two was impossible. Hardy observes: 

In consequence of this relatively advanced position, Yeobright 
might have been called unfortunate. The rural world was not 
ripe for him. A man should be only partially before his time: to 
be completely to the vanward in aspirations is fatal to fame. 
Had Philip’s warlike son been intellectually so far ahead as to 
have attempted civilization without bloodshed, he would have 
been twice the godlike hero that he seemed, but nobody would 
have heard of an Alexander. 

In the interests of renown the forwardness should lie chiefly 
in the capacity to handle things. Successful propagandists have 
succeeded because the doctrine they bring into form is that 
which their listeners have for some time felt without being able 
to shape. A man who advocates aesthetic effort and deprecates 
social effort is only likely to be understood by a class to which 
social effort has become a stale matter. To argue upon the 
possibility of culture before luxury to the bucolic world may be 
to argue truly, but it is an attempt to disturb a sequence to 
which humanity has been long accustomed. Yeobright preach¬ 
ing to the Egdon eremites that they might rise to a serene 
comprehensiveness without growing through the process of 
enriching themselves, was not unlike arguing to ancient 
Chaldeans that in ascending from earth to the pure empyrean it 
was not necessary to pass first into the intervening heaven of 
ether.^^ 

To the extent that Clym lived immoderately far ahead of his 
times, he was a prophet misunderstood not only by his stupid 
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fellow-countrymen, but also by Hardy’s learned critics who 
attach more importance to the ravings of the heretics than to a 
‘serene comprehensiveness’ such as Clym’s. He shuns the path of 
golden mean, and pursues his chosen course of action to the 
extreme end. Hardy, therefore, describes his mind as ill- 
proportioned: 

Was Yeobright’s mind well-proportioned? No. A well- 
proportioned mind is one which shows no particular bias; one 
of which we may safely say that it will never cause its owner to 
be confined as a madman, tortured as a heretic, or crucified as a 
blasphemer. Also, on the other hand, that it will never cause 
him to be applauded as a prophet, revered as a priest, or exalted 
as a king. Its usual blessings are happiness and mediocrity. It 
produces the poetry of Rogers, the paintings of West, the 
statecraft of North, the spiritual guidance of Tomline; enabling 
its possessors to find their way to wealth, to wind up well, to 
step with dignity off the stage, to die comfortably in their beds, 
and to get the decent monument which, in many cases, they 
deserve. It never would have allowed Yeobright to do such a 
ridiculous thing as throw up his business to benefit his 
fellow-creatures."*® 

Clym’s soul, like St Paul’s, is outraged by the spectacle of‘the 
whole creation groaning and travailing in pain’, and he has 
decided to do ‘some worthy thing’ before his death while there is 
‘health and strength enough for anything’ in his body, not so 
much by a word of precept as by setting first before his fellows an 
example of ideal life. Eustacia also, later, is reminded of the 
apostle Paul when she sees him labouring cheerfully as a 
furze-cutter, indifferent to ‘outward things’, and armoured 
against the arrows of misfortune. She tells Wildeve: ‘. . . but the 
worst of it is that though Paul was excellent as a man in the Bible 
he would hardly have done in real life.’"*^ That his philosophy is 
not intelligible to his brother eremites of the heath, or that he gets 
no fame or serious following, does not minimize the greatness of 
his stoical spirit or the value of his practical path of ethical living. 

Clym’s reading ‘far into the small hours during many nights’ 
impairs his vision, and almost blinds him. This is an added 
disturbance to his wife’s distress of confinement upon the heath. 
But his own reaction to the situation is sane and positive: 
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Clym was very grave at the intelligence, but not despairing. A 
quiet firmness, and even cheerfulness, took possession of him. 
He was not to be blind; that was enough. To be doomed to 
behold the world through smoked glass for an indefinite period 
was bad enough, and fatal to any kind of advance; but 
Yeobright was an absolute stoic in the face of mishaps which 
only affected his social standing; and, apart from Eustacia, the 
humblest walk of life would satisfy him if it could be made to 
work in with some form of his culture scheme."*® 

He feels happier still when he learns from Humphrey that he can 
earn half-a-crown per hundred faggots if he takes to furze-cutting. 
Clym, busy upon the Egdon waste with this new occupation, is the 
most charming scene in the novel. He discovers no ill-will 
anywhere and finds himself in harmony with heathery Nature. 
His profound serenity comes from no outward source, but springs 
from within. It is a positive state of mind, mystical in the 
non-theistic ‘introvertive’ sense of the term. It defies definition in 
words. Here, in seeing the world through Clym, we feel that he 
and his creator are identified, for Hardy’s own mood, with which 
the whole picture of Egdon Heath is instinct, is itself exhibited 
here in an enhanced form. Hardy writes: 

This man from Paris was now so disguised by his leather 
accoutrements, and by the goggles he was obliged to wear over 
his eyes, that his closest friend might have passed by without 
recognizing him. He was a brown spot in the midst of an 
expanse of olive-green gorse, and nothing more. Though 
frequently depressed in spirit when not actually at work, owing 
to thoughts of Eustacia’s position and his mother’s estrange¬ 
ment, when in the full swing of labour he was cheerfully 
disposed and calm. 

His daily life was of a curious microscopic sort, his whole 
world being limited to a circuit of a few feet from his person. His 
familiars were creeping and winged things, and they seemed to 
enroll him in their band. Bees hummed around his ears with an 
intimate air, and tugged at the heath and furze-flowers at his 
side in such numbers as to weigh them down to the sod. The 
strange amber-coloured butterflies which Egdon produced, 
and which were never seen elsewhere, quivered in the breath of 
his lips, alighted upon his bowed back, and sported with the 
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glittering point of his hook as he flourished it up and down. 
Tribes of emerald-green grasshoppers leaped over his feet, 
falling awkwardly on their backs, heads or hips, like unskilful 
acrobats, as chance might rule; or engaged themselves in noisy 
flirtations under the fern-fronds with silent ones of homely hue. 
Huge flies, ignorant of larders and wire-netting, and quite in a 
savage state, buzzed about him without knowing that he was a 
man. In and out of the fern-dells snakes glided in their most 
brilliant blue and yellow guise, it being the season immediately 
following the shedding of their old skins, when their colours are 
brightest. Litters of young rabbits came out from their forms to 
sun themselves upon hillocks, the hot beams blazing through 
the delicate tissue of each thin-fleshed ear, and firing it to a 
blood-red transparency in which the veins could be seen. None 
of them feared him.^® 

It is a picture not different in tone from that of some hermit, a yogi, 
drawing towards the lure of his love and non-violence all animals, 
taming the wild ones, and transforming the forest atmosphere into 
a paradise about him. Here there is a wild heath in harmony with 
bees, butterflies and dell-snakes who flock fearlessly around 
Clym, lending the consonant parts of the whole atmosphere a 
strange charm. It is not the description of the scene so much as the 
tranquil colour of the feeling with which it is imbued, that is 
significant here. The poetry of the piece betokens Clym’s spirit 
which readily harmonizes with all things and beings, and endows 
the entire creation with a ‘kindly congruity’. Nowhere in the novel 
do we see a spectacle of the struggle for existence, of life feeding 
upon life, of mutual hostility in the realm of Nature which the 
rebellious will to live would certainly detect anywhere. There is 
particularly evident in this scene the soothing atmosphere of 
fearless sympathy. Clym’s resignation has dispelled the human 
predicament and deepened almost into a mystical peace, positive 
and profound. 

Clym even sings while he works. But Eustacia cannot stomach 
the shame of his stooping so far below the dignity of her class in 
choosing such manual labour. His singing annoys, even angers 
her. She tells him: 

Why will you force me, Clym, to say bitter things? I deserve pity 
as much as you. As much? - I think I deserve it more. For you 
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can sing! It would be a strange hour which should catch me 
singing under such a cloud as this! Believe me, sweet, I could 
weep to a degree that would astonish and confound such an 
elastic mind as yours. Even had you felt careless about your 
own affliction, you might have refrained from singing out of 
sheer pity for mine. God! if I were a man in such a position I 
would curse rather than sing.**^ 

The attitudes of Eustacia and Clym are thus contrasted. She 
imagines and curses God for His heartlessness, evokes our pity 
and assumes the grandeur of a tragic heroine who is heading 
towards her doom against her wishes for life at its richest and 
happiest. She is beautiful. She is not bad. She deserves the 
fulfilment of her wishes. And yet she perishes for want of saving 
wisdom. Clym, on the contrary, only sings, but would neither 
pray nor curse. Divinity is more or less irrelevant to his plan of 
living, though he does not clearly affirm atheism. In his attitude to 
life we see no form of faith, heretic or devout. He has realized the 
futility of revolt, and is resigned to all the workings of Fate. In his 
equanimity, unruffled under all circumstances, he towers far 
above an average man, assumes the grandeur of a stoic hero or a 
Christian hermit, and evokes in the reader not pity, but admira¬ 
tion. His answer to Eustacia fully reflects the calm of his mind: 

Now, don’t you suppose, my inexperienced girl, that I cannot 
rebel, in high Promethean fashion, against the gods and fate as 
well as you. I have felt more steam and smoke of that sort than 
you have ever heard of. But the more I see of life the more do I 
perceive that there is nothing particularly great in its greatest 
walks, and therefore nothing particularly small in mine of 
furze-cutting. If I feel that the greatest blessings vouchsafed to 
us are not very valuable, how can I feel it to be any great 
hardship when they are taken away? So I sing to pass the time."*® 

Clym’s lack of ambition and his lack of interest in the paltry 
blessings of fortune, his detachment from the world and his 
dispassion, have not generated an unrelieved gloom in his mind, 
as they should if they constituted a purely negative attitude to life. 
The state of his mind, on the contrary, has been so positive that 
even those in love with life’s evanescent pleasures would envy it. 
Eustacia envies him for ‘the gift of content - which he has, and I 
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have not’."*® Wildeve, looking at Clym sound asleep, exclaims, 
‘God, how I envy him that sweet sleep! I have not slept like that 
since I was a boy - years and years ago.’ Clym has known revolt 
and overcome it. He has suffered the anguish of lucidity and 
resolved it into a surpassing serenity. His contrast with the 
rebellious characters is clear, and his resemblance to rustic 
placidity is only superficial. The peace of wisdom and the peace of 
ignorance, though they seem to be of the same sort, are 
substantially different. Clym has passed through the first two 
stages of placidity and revolt before arriving finally at the stage of 
the rediscovery of the homeland in the world itself The world, 
according to him, is neither good nor bad if we do not make it 
either. When Eustacia says, T wish we didn’t live here Clym. The 
world seems all wrong in this place,’Clym’s answer, brief and 
simple, is: ‘Well - if we make it so.’®^ 

But all this does not mean that Clym is a perfect stoic. He has 
his faults and errors of judgement, too. He courted trouble when 
he fell in love with Eustacia, and blundered seriously in deciding 
to marry her. She had, except her beauty, nothing in her to 
recommend herself to such an idealist as he. Temperamentally, 
they are poles apart. Hardy says: ‘Take all the varying hates felt 
by Eustacia Vye towards the heath, and translate them into loves, 
and you have the heart of Clym.He could not understand that 
what goaded him towards her was his own dormant desire 
awakened by her sex appeal, and did not reflect calmly whether 
such a woman, pleasing to the sense, would also prove to be a 
suitable life-partner to share with him his noble aspirations and 
work. Mrs Yeobright could clearly see his folly and advised him 
against the marriage. But Clym’s blindness sees no light, heeds no 
advice, and justifies his folly. He can be as stubborn in a wrong 
course of action as in a right one, once he has decided upon 
following it. 

Clym’s equanimity, then, is shattered when his mother dies. He 
is mortified at the idea that he could have saved her but did not do 
so. ‘Day and night shout at me, “You have helped to kill her” ’j®"* 
he tells Eustacia. And to Thomasin he says: ‘I, who was going to 
teach people the higher secrets of happiness, did not know how to 
keep out of that gross misery which the most untaught are wise 
enough to avoid.’®® He has never imagined this kind of calamity, 
and cannot, therefore, be resigned to it. The later revelation that 
Eustacia had kept their door closed when his mother came to 
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them in a spirit of compromise, adds to his grief a rage against his 
wife so violent that, one feels, there is some truth in Eustacia’s 
words: ‘O, you are too relentless - there’s a limit to the cruelty of 
savages! [. . .] Ifl had - killed your - mother with my own hand- 
I should not deserve such a scourging to the bone as this.’®® This 
leads the couple, finally, to separation. 

Then, he should have been quicker in forgiving Eustacia. But 
his equipoise is lost. In lamenting the dead he neglects his duty 
towards the living. He cannot, of course, be held responsible for 
the mischance that prevented his message from reaching Eus¬ 
tacia. But he cannot be pardoned either for the delay he allowed in 
calling her back. This fatal, cruel delay claimed in consequence 
the life of one who, whatever her faults, was not bad and disloyal 
to him. In being drawn towards a woman in love first, and 
grieving over the dead later, Clym, it seems, allowed nature to 
take its normal course unlike a true stoic who should live in a state 
free from the sway of instinct and sentiment, and act in the light of 
clear reason and compassion, 

Clym utterly fails in making his mother and wife happy, and he 
frankly owns responsibility for the death of both. If his grief had 
broken him, in his domestic sphere at least, he would have been a 
complete tragic figure. But he lives. His resilient spirit soon 
regains lost composure, and reconciles him to the changed nature 
of his lonely existence. He emerges stronger from his purificatory 
tribulations, and follows with unshakable fixity of purpose his 
long-thought-out mission in life. He is, at the end of the novel, as 
happy as he wished to be in that he realizes his long-cherished 
dream of becoming a new kind of teacher, preaching by precept 
and practice his ethical ideas which can harmonize the human 
being with the sombre nature of his homeland. 

The significance of the title The Return of the Native should now 
become clear in a new light. It does refer, of course, to Clym’s 
return from Paris to Egdon Heath as the pivotal event of the 
narrative. But it also suggests, figuratively, in his ethical response 
to the cosmic absurd, an emotional return of the native to the 
heathery earth which traditional expectations have, in our times, 
turned into a place of condemnation and exile. 
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SOME CRITICAL OPINIONS CONSIDERED 

The critics, in their learned works on Hardy, would appear to 
have misunderstood the true import of The Return of the Native, 
Their arguments presenting him in an unfavourable light on 
various counts must, therefore, be carefully examined and 
answered. 

John Holloway reads in the tragic plots of Hardy’s major fiction 
the unfortunate passing away of‘the old rhythmic order of rural 
England’, sound and vital in itself, but yet unfit for survival in the 
struggle against the inroads of urban industrialism. OiThe Return 
of the Native he writes: 

The Return of the Native (1878) has a half-tragic ending in its 
present form; and Hardy’s original intention seems to have 
been to have made it more tragic rather than less so. Yet 
throughout the book, the stress falls on the revitalizing power of 
rural life, and on how its vitality is intrinsically greater than 
that of modernity. Eustacia and Wildeve, and at first Clym too, 
are alienated from it: indeed, this very alienation lies behind 
their ostensible sucesses (the marriages, for example). But 
because of the alienation, the successes are ill-placed and 
precarious, they are the successes of those who have lost the 
soundness, the inner strength, the power to choose and to 
achieve wisely which belongs to men whose life is in harmony 
with their world. By contrast, Venn the reddleman suffers 
reverses, but they do not impair his integrity; his vitality runs 
submerged, but it runs with the tide of life. [. . .] Moreover, the 
whole rural ambience can ultimately assert a greater vitality 
than the city life from which Clym has come. As he gives himself 
to it, he is regenerated from a basic source. By the end, Egdon 
has triumphed, even if on its own stern terms. The renegades 
have been destroyed or won over: even if Venn had never 
married Thomasin, the faithful would have been in possession. 
The novel resolves in an assertion of the old order, its 
regenerative austerity, its rewarding unrewardingness 

The rural-urban conflict as one of the legitimate readings is sound 
enough. But it is not the only theme, nor the theme of principal 
importance in any one of Hardy’s novels. Physically Hardy 
belonged to the soil of Wessex, and he naturally chose the details 
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of his drama from within its narrow province. The industrial 
invasion of the country mode of life, therefore, could not escape his 
observation. But his brooding spirit found even the spatio- 
temporal infinity of existence as stifling as a prison-cell, as his 
aspirations wandered freely beyond its timeless stellar confines. 
In quest of an order nearer to heart's desire for home, be it upon a 
far away 'sound' planet not governed by the defective Law, or in a 
distant future when the Law itself might become conscious 
enough to right the wrongs prevailing upon the earth, he finally 
abandons the metaphysical adventure in utter failure. It is, 
however, only to undertake an ethical adventure not so spectacu¬ 
lar, but more difficult, not to discover a ready-made home by 
strenuous speculation, but to build one by his resolute will to 
follow a neo-stoical discipline. The gist of it is that a man content 
with what he gets is at home anywhere just as one yearning for the 
impossible is an outsider. The plots of such of Hardy’s novels as 
deal with the cosmic absurd thus unfold the movements of 
confrontation and harmony with the world. The renegades who 
turn their gaze from the isolated hamlets to the buzzing townlife, 
therefore, suggest not only the disappearance of the rural order as 
Holloway makes out, but also, and principally, in a wider 
significance an alienation from the earth which is symbolized by 
Egdon Heath. These renegades are destroyed. Those who return 
to the earth in the spirit of reconciliation with it, survive and 
achieve peace. 

It is wrong to assume that Clym is a votary of rural simplicity. 
To him neither the life on Egdon nor the life in Paris is valuable in 
itself or better than the other. They are simply different in their 
material modes of living.®® But life that is subject to the torments 
of desires which cannot be fulfilled is miserable alike in town and 
village. If Clym returns to Egdon, it is just because, he thinks, not 
Paris, but his ‘business was the idlest, vainest, most effeminate 
business that ever a man could be put to’, as also because he 
wanted to start on a job of teaching his ethical ideals ‘among the 
people I knew best, and to whom I could be of most use'.®® 

It is altogether wrong to assume as Holloway does that Venn’s 
integrity and vitality spring from faithfulness to the parochial 
culture of Wessex. Boldwood in Far from the Madding Crowd and 
Mrs Yeobright in The Return^ though in harmony with the country 
soil like Venn himself, die miserably, while Christopher Julian in 
The Hand of Ethelberta, which has its setting largely in London, is 
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yet in possession of Venn’s powers. The fact is that both Venn and 
Julian belong to the category of Hardy’s idealist lovers satisfied so 
much with their own devotion for the beloved that even her 
marrying someone else does not deeply disturb them. The 
devotion is so strong that it leaves no room for other desires to crop 
up and conflict with the world. Town or country has nothing to do 
with it. 

Desmond Hawkins, who finds ‘the prime intellectual clue’ to 
Hardy ‘not in Tess or Jude but in that infuriatingly botched 
masterpiece, The Return of the Native\ comments on the passages 
pertaining to the contrast Hardy draws between the Hellenic and 
the recent enlightened views of life: 

This is a pretty naive view of history, founded apparently on a 
single cliche about ‘the glory that was Greece’. But when a 
writer starts bandying phrases like ‘the race when it was young’ 
there is usually worse to follow - and Hardy duly goes in head 
first to the tune of ‘the Hellenic idea of life [. . .] that old 
fashioned revelling in the general situation’. And then, of 
course, ‘a long line of disillusive centuries’. 

It is perhaps beside the point to argue that ‘the view of life as 
a thing to be put up with’ was more congenial to orthodox 
Jewry or medieval Christendom than to typical ‘modern types’ 
who believe in Progress and idealised love and social utopias. 
Hardy is arguing with whatever false instances, that the terms 
of life remain constant down the centuries; that they were once 
acceptable to and enjoyable by men; but that they are no longer 
so, because of our evolutionary development. 

The ‘new artistic’ departure of Hardy, ‘the mark of mental 
concern’ on his characters, springs from this doctrine that the 
evolutionary development of a higher and finer consciousness 
will only increase that disproportion between human aspira¬ 
tions and their possible modes of fruition in terms of our 
sublunary existence.®^ 

Mr Hawkins, it seems, has failed to follow the drift of Hardy’s 
mind properly. Hardy has emphasized not the view of history or 
the evolutionary development of human consciousness, but the 
growth of scientific knowledge of the external world which has 
made it impossible for man now to uphold the rosy view of life 
which he cherished earlier. Hardy does not say that the pain of the 
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human situation will keep worsening along with the progressive 
evolution of human consciousness. On the contrary, he has 
maintained that human souls, now alienated, will return to a 
closer harmony with Nature as new emotions replace the 
traditional ones. The countenance of that ideal future is revealed 
in Clym’s face. 

Orthodox Jewry and medieval Christendom, of course, found 
life a ‘thing to be put up with’, but not without a reassuring hope 
of Heaven after death. They did not have lucid awareness of the 
predicament of man in the world. Evolution as progress was a 
misreading of the incorrigible optimists of the nineteenth century 
who interpreted even science according to their convenience. 
They were not a modern type but traditional thinkers under a new 
garb. Finding no metaphysical reality congenial to heart’s desire 
anywhere around them, nor after death, they read new hopes into 
the changes of evolution and visualized its culmination in a 
perfectly happy world in a future indefinitely distant. It was 
virtually a transfer of the biblical paradise from the remote past to 
the remote future. In social utopias such as that of Marx (an 
archetypally nineteenth-century thinker) the goal of ethical 
endeavour is also transferred to the end of time as the ills and evils 
of the social existence are found immediately irremediable. The 
experiences in our own age, however, have disillusioned us and 
made us sober. We have learnt now a more matter-of-fact view of 
science which inspires little hope and great fears. We have seen 
social utopias, beautiful in theory, turned into nightmares of 
horror and cruelty when these utopias were given practical shape 
in political terms after various revolutions. In the space of the 
century that has elapsed since Hardy wrote this novel we have 
seen the universe darkening, life deadening into boredom and 
distaste for existence, exactly as foreseen by him. That, however, 
was only the prophecy of the near future which has come true. The 
farther future as visualized by him is to resolve all the distur¬ 
bances caused by the new learning into equilibrium. 

The critics like Hawkins who discover in The Return of the Native 
‘the “pessimism” which became [Hardy’s] trade-mark’®^ have 
misread his moods and misjudged his views. It only means that 
they would not like to recognize the world boldly as Hardy did, or 
to be condemned to live in it after the recognition is compelled. 
Hardy meant to say that the human situation, not human despair, 
is irremediable. The critics confuse the two and blunder. 
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Hardy’s identification as much with the rebellious impulses of 
Eustacia as with the calm energy ofClym is not in doubt. But how 
the same author could identify himself with characters tempera¬ 
mentally so opposed has baffled the critics. Albert J. Guerard, for 
example, sees in this the ambivalence of mind typical of modern 
writers, and observes: 

Expressed more academically - he [Hardy] envied rebellion 
and nonconformity, and thought he approved of them. But 
(here exactly reversing the order of the nominally conservative 
Conrad) Hardy in fact identified rather with the docile and the 
unaggressive.®^ 

But Guerard’s analysis is erroneous: Hardy’s sympathy, not his 
approval, lay with the rebellious group of characters. Far from 
envying the attitude of revolt, he consciously rejected it as futile, 
and approved, as in life so also in letters, unaggressive wisdom as 
a means to the realization of harmony. We have already seen 
earlier in this chapter that characters torn in the fruitless tension 
of revolt themselves find the equanimity of the stoical characters 
under the stress of misfortune truly enviable. 

D.H. Lawrence observes in criticism of Clym: 

Clym has found out the vanity of Paris and the beau monde. 
What, then, does he want? He does not know; his imagination 
tells him he wants to serve the moral system of the community, 
since the material system is despicable. He wants to teach little 
Egdon boys in school. There is as much vanity in this, easily, as 
in Eustacia’s Paris. For what is the moral system but the 
ratified form of material system?®® 

In fact, not Clym, but Lawrence does not know what the former 
wants to do after his renunciation of Parisian pomp. Lawrence 
and Hardy are poles apart in their attitudes to life. Lawrence 
always wished to devour the pleasures of life with greedy zest, and 
found in the world much to satisfy his ‘whole man’ - his mind, 
body and senses. Hardy discovered life as a ‘thing to be put up 
with’, and all its pleasures hollow. His detachment from the world 
dismissed the zest for existence as childish. Lawrence’s lack of 
proper understanding or appreciation of Clym’s philosophy, 
therefore, seems natural. What Clym wants to teach is not new 
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norms and ideals of moral conduct in relation to other men in 
society. His principal concern is to make peace with the world 
which in the scheme of things appears to be opposed to man. He 
wants to steal away the sting from the bitings of a misfortune that 
looms large all around the fragile being of man. What he seeks to 
embody in his moral system is his melioristic response to the 
human situation in Nature. The moral system dealing with man’s 
relationship with Nature is a novel concept which few of Hardy’s 
critics could understand and least of all Lawrence. But it can still 
be described as moral, for it requires a sustained effort of will and 
discipline of mind to work out an ideal relationship with Nature. 
Stoicism is an ethical philosophy only in this sense. The 
perception of the social absurd and the moral system to ease its 
anguish is the next stage, still postponed in Clym’s case. 
Lawrence observes further: 

He came back to Egdon - what for? To reunite himself with the 
strong, free flow of life that rose out of Egdon as from a source? 
No - ‘to preach to the Egdon eremites that they might rise to a 
serene comprehensiveness without going through the process of 
enriching themselves’. As if the Egdon eremites had not already 
far more serene comprehensiveness than ever he had himself, 
rooted as they were in the soil of all things, and living from the 
root! What did it matter how they enriched themselves, so long 
as they kept this strong, deep root in the primal soil, so long as 
their instincts moved out to action and to expression? The 
system was big enough for them, and had no power over their 
instincts. They should have taught him rather than he them.®"* 

Lawrence displays the same lack of understanding of Clym’s 
character again. It is wrong to equate rustic placidity with Clym’s 
serene comprehensiveness. The trouble is that the rustics are still 
rooted in the ‘soil of all things’, exulting in little pleasures that life 
yields without being shaken seriously by the little sorrows that 
beset them on their road to death. The absurdity of existence has 
not yet dawned upon them. All this does not amount to a positive 
qualification in them which is wanting in Clym, as Lawrence sees 
it, but rather their limitation, which Clym has outgrown. Clym 
does not object to their enriching themselves materially. He only 
thinks - mistakenly, of course, as we have considered earlier- that 
affluence is not always a necessary intermediate stage on the way 
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to the philosophical upliftment of one’s soul. But it is far from 
the truth to say that he has to learn from them and not they from 
him. At least Hardy does not say so. 



6 The Mayor of Casterbridge 


The movements in mutually opposed directions ~ one towards 
strife and extinction, the other towards peace and survival, one 
embodied in Henchard’s career, the other in that of Elizabeth- 
Jane- are evident in this novel, too. But if they are not so very well 
defined as in The Return of the Native^ it is because Hardy, as stated 
in the preface to the present novel, is absorbed here in ‘a study of 
one man’s deeds and character’ almost exclusively. The Mayor of 
Casterbridge is more interesting as a narrative than as a clear 
exhibition of Hardy’s philosophy of life. 

‘Casterbridge was the complement of the rural life around; not 
its urban opposite.’ ^ That is the setting of the novel. The action is 
largely confined to the town, although the story starts and 
concludes a little beyond its bounds. It is Dorchester itself, 
rechristened in the Wessex world and realistically delineated. The 
language accordingly has the rhythm of prose. But when Hardy’s 
history-consciousness carries us back to the town’s Roman 
foundations, Casterbridge symbolically assumes the character of 
world arena. 

Casterbridge announced old Rome in every street, alley, and 
precinct. It looked Roman, bespoke the art of Rome, concealed 
dead men of Rome. It was impossible to dig more than a foot or 
two deep about the town fields and gardens without coming 
upon some tall soldier or other of the Empire, who had lain 
there in his silent unobtrusive rest for a space of fifteen hundred 
years.^ 

The most conspicuous of all the Roman features of the town is its 
Amphitheatre, ‘Melancholy, impressive, lonely, yet accessible 
from every part of the town’Hardy himself describes the place as 
suggestive. Centuries roll by; new gladiators enter the lists as the 
older ones die defeated in shame or after a moment or two of 
victory; characters and chorus change; but the spectacle of man 
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ranged in struggle against Nature, against fellow-creatures, ever 
persists. 

Now, the hero in this arena is Michael Henchard, not a Roman, 
but martial still in physical build and temper. He does not live like 
Eustacia in a ‘suppressed state’. He has achieved both wealth and 
status in keeping with his ambition. Yet at heart he is unsatisfied. 
Amid all his bursts of vitality he feels lonely and miserable. He is 
feared and honoured, but not loved. His ‘tigerish affection’ needs 
an object. That is why he is drawn irresistibly towards Farfrae, 
Lucetta and Elizabeth-Jane by turns. For a brief spell when Susan 
returns to him after the reported death of Newson, the drift of 
events seems to converge in fulfilment towards his violent longing 
for love, and he is truly a happy man living with his wife, daughter 
and dearly loved friend Farfrae. But this happiness does not last. 
Death snatches Susan away. Elizabeth-Jane is discovered to be 
Newson’s daughter. Farfrae’s lovable qualities which win popular 
regard rouse his envy which estranges Farfrae. He loses even 
Lucetta, his betrothed before Susan’s return, as she loves and 
marries Farfrae, Largely his own nature, though partly also the 
indifferent occurrence of events, make him lonely. His whole life 
reveals his strong urge for love at strife with his stubborn pride 
which builds walls around him. His tragedy is that he can 
relinquish neither. He is self-doomed to his fate. 

As is usual in Hardy, the characters in a state of frustration turn 
heretic and invent a malicious cosmic Being, to lay on Him the 
blame for their misfortune. That is what Henchard does when 
rudely shocked at learning that Elizabeth is not his but Newson’s 
daughter: 

He looked out at the night as at a fiend. Henchard, like all his 
kind, was superstitious, and he could not help thinking that the 
concatenation of events this evening had produced was the 
scheme of some sinister intelligence bent on punishing him. Yet 
they had developed naturally.^ 

It was in a desperate desire to beat Farfrae in the trade-war that 
he consulted the weather prophet, staked his all on his forecast in 
purchasing grains and ruined himself. In the event of the fatal loss 
which made him a bankrupt ‘the movements of his mind seemed 
to tend to the thought that some power was working against him’.^ 
‘These isolated hours of superstition came to Henchard in time of 
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moody depression, when all his practical largeness of view had 
oozed out of him.’® After his desperate attempt at suicide was 
thwarted strangely by the sight of his effigy whirling in the pool 
below, Henchard read in the incident Divine intervention to 
prevent his escape into peace. He says: ‘Who is such a reprobate 
as I! And yet it seems that even I be in Somebody’s hand.’^ 

In tragic grandeur Henchard remains unparalleled among all 
Hardy’s characters, and he is said to have his peers only in 
Shakespearian and Sophoclean tragedy. The events of his 
tumultous life have chastened him at the end. His weary soul finds 
its last refuge in Elizabeth-Jane’s affection. But with Newson’s 
arrival this last refuge also lies demolished, and he banishes 
himself from Casterbridge. He is exhausted in his struggle against 
destiny which issues from his character. 

He had been sorry for all this long ago; but his attempts to 
replace ambition by love had been as fully foiled as his ambition 
itself® 

Externally there was nothing to hinder his making another start 
on the upward slope, and by his new lights achieving higher 
things than his soul in its half-formed state had been able to 
accomplish. But the ingenious machinery contrived by the 
Gods for reducing human possibilities of amelioration to a 
minimum - which arranges that wisdom to do shall comt pari 
passu with the departure ofzest for doing-stood in the way of all 
that. He had no wish to make an arena a second time of the 
world that had become a mere painted scene to him. 

Very often, as his hay-knife crunched down among the 
sweet-smelling grassy stems, he would survey mankind and say 
to himself: ‘Here and everywhere be folk dying before their time 
like frosted leaves, though wanted by their families, the 
country, and the world; while I, an outcast, an encumberer of 
the ground, wanted by nobody, and despised by all, live on 
against my will!’^ 

He dies, ultimately, a broken man upon the Egdon wastes. 

John Paterson reads in this novel ‘Hegel’s sublime and 
indestructible “ethical substance” ’, and#regards it as a tradi¬ 
tional tragedy justifying ‘the ways of God to man’. According to 
him, Henchard, in selling his wife at the start of the novel, had 
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violated the moral order of the universe, arousing thereby ‘such 
forces of retribution as will not be satisfied with less than the total 
humiliation of the offender and the ultimate restoration of the 
order offended’.^® But this interpretation appears forced. It is 
curious that Paterson fails to note that Henchard prospers rapidly 
after he has sold his wife, but suffers a steady deterioration more 
than twenty years later after he has made amends by remarrying 
Susan. The fact is that here as elsewhere in Hardy’s novels the 
Fate that presides over the life of man is the same amorality of the 
world regarded mistakenly by Hardy’s heretics as sinister Intel¬ 
ligence. There is none to punish Henchard. No supernatural 
Nemesis dogs his footsteps. The trouble is that the inertia of the 
amoral world-order is never roused to fury. It is utterly inviolable. 
But one who does not understand it as such, who is temperamen¬ 
tally a misfit in the web of social relationships, and has a highly 
demanding attitude to life, suffers and perishes. Henchard’s own 
pride, a constant feature of his mind, thwarts his longing for love 
and estranges people from him. An isolated sin or incident does 
not matter. Even if he had not sold his wife at the beginning of his 
career, the story of his life would have been different only in detail, 
not in substance. 

H.C. Webster reads in Henchard’s stubborn endurance of his 
fate ‘the purgation of our emotions that tragedy produces’ : 

We may be struck by terror at his fate, but we are also aroused 
to admiration by his dogged courage. We feel that it is an 
honour to belong to the same race with a man who so 
courageously resists an implacable and sinister Fate.^^ 

But Webster is mistaken if he thinks that this endurance in itself 
constitutes the affirmative note of Henchard’s tragedy. Henchard 
looks resigned near the end of the novel. But his resignation, bitter 
and negative, is the outcome of the extremity of despair. Such loss 
of the will to live, when a little more acute, drives one to suicide. It 
is not the stoical resignation that tends towards ‘introvertive’ 
mysticism. It shows how bravely Henchard died, but not how 
wisely he could have saved himself. 

The corrective note of affirmative resignation comes here from 
Elizabeth-Jane. Her gift of calm thinking keeps her secure in a 
state of repose beyond the onslaughts of both happiness and 
sorrow. She is brought up in poverty and has passed through 
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vicissitudes of fortune ordinarily difficult to endure. She loses her 
father first, and her mother soon afterwards. Henchard’s affection 
is as moodily withdrawn as earlier it was lavished upon her. In 
Farfrae’s marriage with Lucetta she loses not only her lover, but 
also the only home she then had under Lucetta’s roof. All these 
events and the absolute loneliness of this quasi-orphan girl are 
more heart-breaking in the objective sense than those which 
Henchard suffered. Yet, while Henchard is broken, she lives, and 
not only lives, but ‘the solidity of her character’ positively helps 
and consoles her better-placed friends - Henchard, Lucetta, 
Farfrae - in their troubles. 

Very early in the novel Hardy reveals Elizabeth-Jane’s think¬ 
ing when she thinks about Farfrae’s appearance at the Three 
Mariners where both she and he had put up on their first arrival in 
the town. 

She admired the serious light in which he looked at serious 
things. He had seen no jest in ambiguities and roguery, as the 
Casterbridge tosspots had done; and rightly not - there was 
none. She disliked those wretched humours of Christopher 
Coney and his tribe; and he did not appreciate them. He 
seemed to feel exactly as she felt about life and its surroundings 
- that they were a tragical rather than a comical thing; that 
though one could be gay on occasion, moments of gaiety were 
interludes, and no part of the actual drama.^^ 

Such were her own views, though there is nothing else in the novel 
to suggest that Farfrae shared them with her. They are only 
further consolidated in the light of her later experiences. This 
revelation of her mind on her first appearance in the novel, 
particularly the last sentence in the passage quoted above, agrees 
well with her conclusive feeling, much quoted to illustrate 
Hardy’s thought, that happiness is an occasional episode in the 
general drama of pain. It reflects not pessimism, but affirmative 
resignation. 

After Henchard’s remarriage with Susan, when ‘The freedom 
she experienced, the indulgence with which she was treated, went 
beyond her expectations’,^** she refused to be shaken from her 
equanimity. Her prettiness developed into beauty, and there was 
plenty to satisfy her every wish. 
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Perhaps, too, her grey, thoughtful eyes revealed an arch gaiety 
sometimes; but this was infrequent; the sort of wisdom which 
looked from their pupils did not readily keep company with 
these lighter moods. Like all people who have known rough 
times, light-heartedness seemed to her too irrational and 
inconsequent to be indulged in except as a reckless dram now 
and then; for she had been too early habituated to anxious 
reasoning to drop the habit suddenly. She felt none of those ups 
and downs of spirit which beset so many people without cause; 
never - to paraphrase a recent poet — never a gloom in 
Elizabeth-Jane’s soul but she well knew how it came there; and 
her present cheerfulness was fairly proportionate to her solid 
guarantees for the same.^® 

Her triumph was tempered by circumspection; she had still 
that field-mouse fear of the coulter of destiny despite fair 
promise, which is common among the thoughtful who have 
suffered early from poverty and oppression. 

'I won’t be too gay on any account,’ she would say to herself. 
‘It would be tempting Providence to hurl mother and me down, 
and afflict us again as He used to do.’^® 

‘Knowledge - the result of great natural insight - she did not 
lack; learning, accomplishments - those, alas, she had not.’ By 
knowledge Hardy means the awareness of the human situation 
and the wisdom to ease its rigours. To add learning to her 
knowledge she studies books of philosophy and becomes ‘a young 
perusing woman’.Such habit of serious reading is a characteris¬ 
tic of most of Hardy’s idealists. She does not simply cram 
information or amuse herself in the intellectual gymnasium of 
philosophy in the western academic sense. Hers is ‘adversity’s 
sweet milk philosophy’. She translates her thought into action and 
follows philosophy as a way of life. There can be no doubt that 
Hardy thinks through her. ‘To learn to take the universe seriously 
there is no quicker way than to watch — to be a “waker”, as the 
country-people call it’,^® writes Hardy, commenting on thought- 
obsessed Elizabeth tending night after night on her sick mother. It 
is the author’s own observation in his third-person narrator’s 
capacity. Watching means witnessing without emotional 
involvement. It amounts to becoming a disinterested spectator of 
all time and the universe. That is what Elizabeth-Jane has been 
doing. 
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Despair comes from repeated disappointment of strong desires. 
Renunciation of desires, therefore, is the surest way to avoid it. 
Hardy reflects on behalf of Elizabeth-Jane when Farfrae’s 
attachment was shifted from her to Lucetta: 

She had learnt the lesson of renunciation, and was as familiar 
with the wreck of each day’s wishes as with the diurnal setting 
of the sun. If her earthly career had taught her few book 
philosophies it had at least well practised her in this. Yet her 
experience had consisted less in a series of pure disappoint¬ 
ments than in a series of substitutions. Continually it had 
happened that what she had desired had not been granted her, 
and that what had been granted her she had not desired. So she 
viewed with an approach to equanimity the now cancelled days 
when Donald had been her undeclared lover, and wondered 
what unwished-for thing Heaven might send her in place of 
him."® 

After Newson’s return, Henchard’s death and her marriage 
with Farfrae, there ensues in her life a period of happiness. But she 
is not unaware of its episodic character. A briefinterlude, whether 
painful or happy, cannot be held as the conclusion of life which 
continues to drift through indifferent weather. But the story has to 
end somewhere, and it is better for the novelist to stop at a happy 
moment which, after a series of sad occurrences might have a 
sound restitutive effect in keeping with the aesthetic demand of 
tragedy. So the novel ends with the wedding. The state of 
Elizabeth-Jane’s mind at the conclusion of the novel is near 
Hardy’s ideal. He writes: 

All was over at last, even her regrets for having misunderstood 
him [Henchard] on his last visit, for not having searched him 
out sooner, though these were deep and sharp for a good while. 
From this time forward Elizabeth-Jane found herself in a 
latitude of calm weather, kindly and grateful in itself, and 
doubly so after the Capharnaum in which some of her preceding 
years had been spent. As the lively and sparkling emotions of 
her early married life cohered into an equable serenity, the finer 
movements of her nature found scope in discovering to the 
narrow-lived ones around her the secret (as she had once learnt 
it) of making limited opportunities endurable; which she 
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deemed to consist in the cunning enlargement, by a species of 
microscopic treatment, of those minute forms of satisfaction 
that offer themselves to everybody not in positive pain; which, 
thus handled, have much of the same inspiriting effect upon life 
as wider interests curiously embraced.*^ 

Her position was, indeed, to a marked degree one that, in the 
common phrase, afforded much to be thankful for. That she 
was not demonstratively thankful was no fault of hers. Her 
experience had been of a kind to teach her, rightly or wrongly, 
that the doubtful honour of a brief transit through a sorry world 
hardly called for effusiveness, even when the path was suddenly 
irradiated at some half-way point by daybeams rich as hers. 
But her strong sense that neither she nor any human being 
deserved less than she was given, did not blind her to the fact 
that there were others receiving less who had deserved much 
more. And in being forced to class herself among the fortunate 
she did not cease to wonder at the persistence of the unforeseen, 
when the one to whom such unbroken tranquillity had been 
accorded in the adult stage was she whose youth had seemed to 
teach that happiness was but the occasional episode in a 
general drama ofpain.^^ 

A mood of serene equanimity lifts her above the ups and downs of 
fortune. Her affirmative resignation has turned the absurd into 
harmony for herself. Her compassion for those who demand from 
life the sort of happiness they deserve but do not get, as well as her 
perception of the lack of wisdom in such a demand, is essentially 
Hardy’s. Hardy himself admires the solidity of her character 
which she has built up by the exercise of understanding and will. 
But H.C. Webster, when he describes her as ‘too impersonally 
human to be vain, showy or coquettish’,refuses to give her any 
credit for her stoical triumph against the outward situation and 
inward unruly impulses. If she does not break in consequence of a 
failure in love, it is because, he feels, ‘sexual impulses are not 
sufficiently strong’ in her ‘to require much resisting’.He thus 
displays the almost dogmatic psychological tendency of our times 
to treat every divergence from the normal pattern of human 
behaviour as abnormal or subnormal, ruling out the possibility of 
conscious, supernormal, will-based and wise divergence, and to 
dismiss the obvious moral greatness of an individual as a 
limitation that could not be surmounted. 



7 Far From the Madding Crowd 

Far From the Madding Crowd is a serious work, though not exactly a 
tragedy. The movement of life-affirmation through philosophical 
resignation is represented here in Gabriel Oak, the hero. He is a 
picture of rusticity and rugged candour who appears, at first, 
comical like the characters of the first group. But his greatness 
blossoms under the impact of adversity as he strides from the state 
of inertia prior to his awakening into the human predicament, to 
the serenity surpassing the strain of revolt. He is described as ‘an 
athletic young fellow of somewhat superior appearance to the 
rest’.^ But pride, even awareness of his superiority, is foreign to his 
nature. He has no specific expectations from life, and he does not 
regard himself as the centre and concern of his existence. ‘And 
from a quiet modesty that would have become a vestal, which 
seemed continually to impress upon him that he had no great 
claim on the world’s room. Oak walked unassumingly, and with a 
faintly perceptible bend, yet distinct from a bowing of the 
shoulders.’^ 

His attitude to life is positive. Suffering merely schools and 
strengthens his stoical spirit. That is why disappointment in love 
serves only to transform his normal emotion into a disinterested 
devotion for the beloved and, when George’s son, the younger 
dog, has driven his flock to death, the disaster that makes him a 
pauper, his spirit is not deeply disturbed. Commenting on his 
sane reaction to the loss of his sheep. Hardy observes: 

Gabriel was paler now. His eyes were more meditative, and his 
expression was more sad. He had passed through an ordeal of 
wretchedness which had given him more than it had taken 
away. He had sunk from his modest elevation as pastoral king 
into the very slime-pits of Siddim; but there was left to him a 
dignified calm he had never before known, and that indifference 
to fate which, though it often makes a villain of a man, is the 
basis of his sublimity when it does not. And thus the abasement 
had been exaltation, and the loss gain.^ 
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He ever maintains ‘the repose of a man whom misfortune had 
inured rather than subdued’.^ His profound serenity is contrasted 
with the perturbed consciousness of rebellious Bathsheba when 
she goes to his cottage in order to get some courage and 
consolation from him in the hour of her worst tribulation. She 
finds the interior of the cottage like a tranquil hermitage imbued 
with the elements of his soul. The emotional turmoil that agitates 
the afflicted characters in the world outside does not disturb its 
peaceful atmosphere. Hardy observes: 

Like a homeless wanderer she lingered by the bank, as if lulled 
and fascinated by the atmosphere of content which seemed to 
spread from that little dwelling, and was so sadly lacking in her 
own. Gabriel appeared in an upper room, placed his light in the 
window-bench, and then - knelt down to pray. The contrast of 
the picture with her rebellious and agitated existence at this 
same time was too much for her to bear to look upon longer. It 
was not for her to make a truce with trouble by any such means. 
She must tread her giddy distracting measure to its last note, as 
she had begun it.® 

His compassion embraces men and animals alike. What he felt 
instinctively at the disaster that killed his flock, was not worry 
regarding his own imminent penury, but ‘pity for the untimely 
fate of these gentle ewes and their unborn lambs’,® and the one 
sentence he uttered was: ‘Thank God I am not married: what 
would she have done in the poverty now coming upon me!’^ 
Though himself resigned to the neutral drift of events, he is often 
disturbed on account of his concern for Bathsheba. To see her now 
provoking Boldwood and then marrying such a profligate person 
as Troy, was painful to him. He foresees the ruin of Boldwood and 
the misery of Bathsheba, and tries in vain to stop it. However, his 
mere presence is comforting to both. Bathsheba wonders at his 
total indifference to self-interest and constant care for others’ 
well-being: 

What a way Oak had, she thought, of enduring things. 
Boldwood, who seemed so much deeper and higher and 
stronger in feeling than Gabriel, had not yet learnt, any more 
than she herself, the simple lesson which Oak showed a mastery 
of by every turn and look he gave - that among the multitude of 
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interests by which he was surrounded, those which affected his 
personal well-being were not the most absorbing and important 
in his eyes. Oak meditatively looked upon the horizon of 
circumstances without any special regard to his own standpoint 
in the midst. That was how she would wish to be.® 

Gabriel Oak is thus truly representative of Hardy’s thought 
and belongs to the third group of characters. Like Clym and 
Elizabeth-Jane he also is fond of reading. Among the rustics he is 
considered to be ‘a very understanding shepherd and learned in 
books’.® He endures, watches and witnesses the course of events 
that leaves Troy dead, Boldwood almost insane and Bathsheba 
fairly chastened. 

Farmer Boldwood embodies the movement towards strife and 
death in response to the tantalizing character of life’s promises. 
He looks, at first, serious, reposeful and beyond the reach of 
aspiring maidens. But his quiet appearance hides fatal impulses 
in a dormant state. 

The phases of Boldwood’s life were ordinary enough, but his 
was not an ordinary nature. That stillness, which struck casual 
observers more than anything else in his character and habit, 
and seemed so precisely like the rest of inanition, may have 
been the perfect balance of enormous antagonistic forces - 
positives and negatives in fine adjustment. His equilibrium 
disturbed, he was in extremity at once. If an emotion possessed 
him at all, it ruled him; a feeling not mastering him was entirely 
latent. Stagnant or rapid, it was never slow. He was always hit 
mortally, or he was missed.^®. . . Being a man who read all the 
dreams of life seriously, if he failed to please when they were 
comedies, there was no frivolous treatment to reproach him for 
when they chanced to end tragically. 

Bathsheba’s Valentine is enough to rouse his passion to an 
extreme. She ‘was far from dreaming that the dark and silent 
shape upon which she had so carelessly thrown a seed was a 
hotbed of tropic intensity’.‘No mother existed to absorb his 
devotion, no sister for his tenderness, no idle ties for sense. He 
became surcharged with the compound, which was genuine 
lover’s love.’^® Consequently, Boldwood, previously strong, looks 
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now a pathetic figure as he pursues Bathsheba with his insistent, 
undignified supplications for marriage. 

When Bathsheba, before her marriage with Troy, agrees to 
think over his proposal, Boldwood feels highly delighted. She tells 
him in warning, ‘Don’t be happier if happiness only comes from 
my agreeing. Be neutral, Mr Boldwood! I must think.But it is 
impossible for his violent passion to neutralize itself. That is his 
tragic weakness. 

After Troy’s reported death, when Bathsheba has to give 
Boldwood a conditional promise to marry him after seven years if 
Troy does not return in the mean time, Boldwood is again happy. 
Oak then advises him: ‘Don’t build too much upon such promises, 
sir. Remember, you have once be’n deceived. Her meaning may 
be good; but there - she’s young yet.’^® And again: ‘We don’t 
know what may happen. So many upsets may befall ’ee. There’s 
many a slip, as they say - and I would advise you - I know you’ll 
pardon me this once - not to be too sure.’^® But it is not possible 
for Boldwood to live without a strong hope, faith as he calls it. 
Hardy seems to show that only an optimist sinks into the abyss of 
pessimism as Boldwood does when the ‘slender hope’ he lives by 
suddenly collapses. The affirmatively resigned like Oak, on the 
contrary, keep away alike from hope and despair, the obverse and 
reverse of the same coin, and prove themselves positive rocks of 
abiding strength amid passing mishaps and troubles. 

As is usual in Hardy, thwarted passions and defeated hopes, 
result in a heretic mood of imagining a God responsible for human 
misery, and an intense death-wish. Boldwood tells Oak after his 
first failure in marrying Bathsheba: 

O Gabriel, I am weak and foolish, and I don’t know what, and I 
can’t fend off my miserable grief! ... I had some faint belief in 
the mercy of God till I lost that woman. Yes, He prepared a 
gourd to shade me, and like a prophet I thanked Him and was 
glad. But the next day He prepared a worm to smite the gourd 
and wither it; and I feel it is better to die than to live.^^ 

The second failure drives him to a frenzy of despair, murder and 
imprisonment. In the prison, if the story had run further, this 
broken man could not have lived much longer. 

Sergeant Troy is the successful rival of both Oak and Bold¬ 
wood. E.A. Baker describes him as ‘an emissary of the general 
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malevolence’.^® In fact, he suggests only ill-chance that twice 
snatches away the cup of happiness from quite near Boldwood’s 
lips. But while Boldwood breaks, Oak, inured to all ill-chances 
and accidents, survives. 

Bathsheba is the central character round whom revolve the 
stories of Oak, Boldwood and Troy. At first she seems light and 
coquettish. But the adversity that comes to her in the wake of her 
bad marriage with Troy makes her sober. After the reported death 
of Troy she feels fairly chastened. After his murder by Boldwood 
even her residual zest for life passes away and her rebellious 
tendency dies. But her power of endurance does not break. 
Commenting on her behaviour soon after Troy falls dead. Hardy 
writes: 

Deeds of endurance, which seem ordinary in philosophy are 
rare in conduct, and Bathsheba was astonishing all around her 
now, for her philosophy was her conduct, and she seldom 
thought practicable what she did not practise. She was of the 
stuff of which great men’s mothers are made.^® 


But her fortitude, ‘more of will than of spontaneity’,^® is like 
Henchard’s, and has no affirmative character. Henchard breaks 
when his capacity to bear is exhausted, Bathsheba also would 
have broken if she had been as lonely at the end as Henchard, and 
if Oak’s affectionate support had not been readily available. 

Over and above her round individuality Bathsheba stands 
symbolically for life itself, capricious and alluring, who breaks 
Boldwood, satiates Troy and satisfies despite her coquetry and 
caprice Gabriel Oak who, disinterested in the material sense, 
loves her in the abstract. Her marriage with Oak at the end is 
significant. It means that resignation alone is right affirmation, as 
hope represented in Boldwood paves the way to despair, and 
possession, as in the case of Troy, to ennui. 



8 Hardy’s Position vis-a-vis 
Idealism, Naturalism and 
Existentialism 


Man’s state of alienation in the world of Nature is almost an 
indisputable metaphysical fact. But he cannot easily face the 
absurd in undimmed lucidity, endure its anguish or rejoice in the 
amorfati. Therefore, to allay his spirit homesick for harmony, man 
has developed various notions of ontological harmony. The actual 
harmony of the primal paradise of Nature where he belonged 
once, now lost to him, real still for animals and lower forms of life, 
is defined here as primal harmony. Another kind of harmony in 
keeping with the demands of human consciousness is defined as 
the aspirational one, for it has never been nor is ever likely to 
become real like primal harmony. It has always existed in wishful 
philosophy and religion. The rigid scheme of Nature which 
Naturalism has offered, reducing multiple phenomena to one 
single stuffof matter governed in its mutations and movements by 
uniform, infallible causal laws, is defined here speculative primal 
as distinct from actual primal harmony. It is also, like aspirational 
harmony, an intellectually-conceived notion in the abstract. It is 
metaphysically consistent, but inconsistent with the irrefutable 
experience which shows man not as a part of Nature, but opposed 
to it by virtue of his freedom with its attendant urges and 
aspirations. The rejection of all these forms of harmony is the 
recognition of the absurd which Hardy shares in common with 
existential thinkers. Hardy’s transcendence of the absurd, bold 
not wishful, practically realized not theoretically conceived, is 
described here as ethical harmony, 

ASPIRATIONAL HARMONY 

The urge for aspirational harmony needs for its fulfilment a 
spiritual world. For this need man invents God and believes in 
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Him in spite of his inquisitive nature. Religion is the creation of 
the wishfiil irrational in man which runs counter to the light of 
reason. The majority of men have always preferred the assurances 
of faith to the anguish of lucidity. But God and His abode, 
harmonious with human hopes, to be reached at least hereafter, 
collapse when honest doubt raises its head. 

Among the aspirational thinkers of religion the Orphics, 
Pythagoras and the stoics must be particularly mentioned, for 
Hardy has shown kinship with them, though not without 
qualification. Orphism substituted a sort of religio-ethical mystic¬ 
ism for the superstitious polytheism of Homer and Hesiod, and 
laid down a path leading beyond suffering. To quote A.H. 
Armstrong: ‘The soul, it seems, to the Orphics [. . .] was an 
immortal god imprisoned in the body and doomed, unless 
released by following the Orphic way of life, to go round the wheel 
of reincarnation in an endless succession of lives, animal and 
human.’^ Pythagoras extends the same tradition further, 
describes man as a stranger mysteriously strayed into this world, 
sees the body as the tomb of the soul, and prescribes for man’s 
liberation above Orphic ethics the truly philosophical attitude of 
witnessing without involvement the games of life in the world- 
show. Stoics, later, laid greater emphasis on the rigours of ethics, 
on endurance and resignation in order that man may achieve 
harmony here and now with this world, as hereafter in the world 
of God. Epictetus, the Roman stoic, regarded man as ‘a little soul 
bearing about a corpse’, and said: T must die. But must I die 
groaning? I must be imprisoned. But must I whine as well? I must 
suffer exile. Can any one then hinder me from going with a smile, 
and a good courage, and at peace? . . . What say you, fellow? 
Chain me? My leg you will chain - yes, but my will - no, not even 
Zeus can conquer that.’^ To Marcus Aurelius, the stoic Roman 
emperor, the good is life in harmony with the universe. He writes: 
‘Everything harmonizes with me which is harmonious to thee, O 
Universe. Nothing for me is too early or too late, which is in due 
time for thee. Everything is fruit to me which thy seasons bring, O 
Nature: from thee are all things, in thee are all things, to thee all 
things return.’^ What prompts us to place stoics among the 
aspirational philosophers is their crude belief in God. Otherwise 
stoicism is better described as a disciplined way of life tending 
towards ‘introvertive’ mysticism, rather than as either a faith or a 
philosophy. 
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This nostalgia for harmony is discernible even in the history of 
philosophy, which is an adventure of thought as against the 
theological certitudes founded on faith. Here we discover two 
movements: one forward towards the aspirational beyond the 
world of actual discord, to be understood inferentially as the basic 
structure of reality; the other, backwards towards a speculative 
return to the primal harmony which, again, has to be com¬ 
prehended in thought, not to be actually restored by an imposs¬ 
ible reversal of the evolutionary process up to a stage before the 
emergence of human consciousness. The forward movement 
develops into various forms of idealism which posit a spiritual 
principle governing the world and subtly responsive to the needs 
of man. Dr S. Radhakrishnan observes of idealism in general: 

An idealist view finds that the universe has meaning, has value. 
Ideal values are the dynamic forces, the driving power of the 
universe. The world is intelligible only as a system of ends. Such 
a view has little to do with the problem whether a thing is only a 
particular image or a general relation. The question of the 
independence of the knower and the known is hardly relevant to 
it. Nor is it committed to the doctrine that the world is made of 
mind, an infinite mind or a society of minds. Idealism in the 
sense indicated concerns the ultimate nature of reality, what¬ 
ever may be its relation to the knowing mind. It is an answer to 
the problem of the idea, the meaning or the purpose of it all. It 
has nothing in common with the view that makes reality an 
irrational blind striving or an irremediably miserable blunder. 
It finds life significant and purposeful. It endows man with a 
destiny that is not limited to the sensible world.'* 

In this sense most of the ancient and modern philosophers before 
Darwin were more or less idealistic, for they believed that the 
natural values of man have some grounding in the nature of the 
world, and that his spiritual longings must have corresponding 
objects though not clearly seen. Beyond the horizons of the 
immediate discord of our existence may be faintly envisaged the 
ultimate concord in abstract by the thought predisposed to see it. 
On the whole the aspirations that gave rise to religion appear in 
idealistic philosophy couched in the language of logic. All 
idealistic systems have been futile attempts of wishful thought at 
seeing a metaphysical harmony of the spiritual kind where, in 
fact, there is the irrefutable absurd of experience. 
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The other movement seeking to establish the harmony of Nature 
in a material sense is seen in various schools of Naturalism in the 
history of philosophy. It easily confutes the aspirational logic that 
our longing for an idealistic harmony itself proves the ontological 
existence of such a harmony, for the desire of man does not mean 
the reality of its object. 

William Ernest Hocking defines the Nature of Naturalism as 
‘the sum of things and events in a single space and time, subject to 
a single system of causal laws’, and observes: 

Naturalism is the type of philosophy which takes nature, in this 
sense, as the whole of reality. Naturalism denies the existence of 
anything beyond nature, behind nature, other-than-nature. 
[. . .] If there is anything in the world which inclines to set itself 
apart from nature, as independent of the causal laws, be it free 
decision of the human will, product of creative imagination, a 
poem, a song, human reason itself, naturalism declares that 
also to be a part of the scheme of nature.^ 

But the great era of naturalism is, as one would expect, the 
century of Darwin and Spencer, when natural law was first 
successfully applied to the world of living organisms, and the 
principles of evolution in biology were extended to the history of 
the universe. The nineteenth century saw the notable works of 
Ludwig Buchner {Kraft und Staff Force and Matter), Herbert 
Spencer {Synthetic Philosophy), Ernst Haeckel {Riddle of the 
Universe), T.H, Huxley {Essays), and Friedrich Nietzsche.® 

Darwin proved for the first time that even life upon the earth was 
absolutely contingent, that its present forms evolved one from the 
other after a slow process of ages, that teleology was man’s 
anthropomorphic superimposition on the material universe, and 
that the biblical story of the world’s creation was just a myth. His 
research impressed a wide mass of the educated everywhere. It 
envisaged a world-view from which God had disappeared, leaving 
man at the mercy of death, and rendered his values rootless. To 
the lukewarm in faith it did not matter whether belief was 
well-founded or not. But to the honest, passionate seekers after 
God like Hardy, who had hitherto relied so devoutly on the 
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promises of faith, it was a shattering blow. Even bold philosophers 
were initially baffled. They, however, soon set themselves to the 
task of rebuilding philosophy on a new basis supplied by science. 
Some of them still refused to disavow loyalty to God, the 
dethroned King. J.S. Mill, for example, managed to grant asylum 
to the crippled God, no longer infinite and omnipotent, limited by 
matter and force, benevolent in His intentions perhaps, but 
powerless to execute them, and asked us to become His co¬ 
creators in making the world better and free from evil. Spencer, 
refuting theism, pantheism and atheism alike as venturing into 
the realm of the unknowable, relieved the Fugitive from the 
pursuing enemies and kept Him there, beyond the phenomenal 
world, safe in exile. Idealism appeared in a new garb as the 
philosophers of evolution dreamt variously of a happy future 
harmonious with our wishes. 

But the general post-Darwinian trend in philosophy has been to 
recognize Nature as absolute. Human consciousness is explained 
away as an accidental resultant of biochemical processes, as a 
by-product, as a brief illusion of life reducible ultimately to dead 
matter, for change and mutations of matter cannot introduce a 
category of existence essentially alien to its substance. Even the 
exercises of free will are described just as events occurring 
inevitably in the causal succession predetermined by the inscrut¬ 
able interplay of the laws of Nature. Naturalism does not bring in 
a chaos in the universe. It brings in, on the contrary, a most rigid 
order. It is the illusion of consciousness that creates illusorily a 
sense of disorder. We experience ourselves as separate and 
opposed to Nature. But we are asked to believe with a faith no less 
fervent than the dogmatic one, that we are wrong and the 
absolutist metaphysics of Naturalism is right. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ABSURD 

Existentialism has attempted no metaphysics in the abstract, 
rejected all forms of conceptual harmony, and kept itself confined 
to the recognition and description of the human situation. It is 
true, Sartre argues, that the consciousness of man is a ‘useless 
passion’. It has no substantial ‘being-in-itself’ like the objects of 
Nature. In that sense it is just nothing. But this nothingness is yet 
a being of its own kind, a ‘being for itself’, and although it 
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terminates with the death of the body, it is no illusion as long as it 
lives. The freedom of the will is not only real, but inescapable. 
During the brief duration of his being man instinctively demands 
a ‘kingdom of ends’. The existential thinkers, however, do not err 
like idealists by believing that such a kingdom has an objective 
being. Since our values have no roots in reality, everything is 
permitted and all actions are amoral. Nevertheless, in order to 
save life from sinking into nihilism we must create and maintain 
relevant values as far as we can, and we are free to do so. God is an 
imaginatively-achieved, much-wished-for combination of beings 
for-itself and in-itself To believe in Him or any kind of cosmic 
harmony, idealistic or naturalistic, is an instance of‘bad faith’. 
One must maintain lucidity at all costs. In The Flies, a play which 
clearly embodies Sartre’s thought, Orestes, the free man aware of 
his power, tells Zeus, who stands for Nature: ‘You are the king of 
gods, king of stones and stars, king of the waves of the sea. But you 
are not the king of man’ ^ Nature is made to argue in the person of 
Zeus: ‘Remember, Orestes, you once were of my flock, you fed in 
my pastures amongst my sheep. Your vaunted freedom isolates 
you from the fold; it means exile’ ® He tells Orestes further that his 
whole consciousness, which has outgrown the animal nature, is a 
disease ‘foreign to my nature, foreign to yourself’, and asks him to 
return to the fold under his Law. Orestes’s reply to Zeus is the 
articulate formulation in words of the feeling of most men who 
find themselves at variance with Nature: ‘Foreign to myself - I 
know it. Outside nature, against nature, without excuse, beyond 
remedy, except what remedy I find within myself But I shall not 
return under your Law; I am doomed to have no other Law but 
mine.’® 

Albert Camus’ position is similar. He expresses the same futile 
quest for harmony: 

I can negate everything of that part of me that lives on vague 
nostalgias, except this desire for unity, this longing to solve, this 
need for clarity and cohesion. I can refute everything in this 
world surrounding me that offends or enraptures me, except 
this chaos, this sovereign chance and this divine equivalence 
which springs from anarchy. [. . .] And these two certainties- 
my appetite for the absolute and for unity and the impossibility 
of reducing this world to a rational and reasonable principle - I 
also know that I cannot reconcile them.^® 
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Camus and Sartre are at one in their recognition of the absurd, 
although their ethical responses to the human situation differ. 

But with the existentialists, the absurd is not only a misfortune; 
it seems to be also a precious possession. Camus, for example, 
observes: 

If I judge that a thing is true, I must preserve it. If I attempt to 
solve a problem, at least I must not by that very solution 
conjure away one of the terms of the problem. For me the sole 
datum is the absurd. The first and, after all, the only condition 
of my inquiry is to preserve the very thing that crushes me, 
consequently to respect what I consider essential in it.^^ 

Camus is right, of course, in rejecting as he does both suicide as 
well as ‘philosophical suicide’, that is, the acceptance of a 
comforting aspirational belief to resolve the anguish of the absurd, 
for evading the problem is not solving it. But he asks us to live, not 
in order to resolve the absurd by an ethical response, bold, lucid 
and yet positive, but to perpetuate its pricking and derive 
satisfaction from the consequent bleeding. He seems to have 
developed a bad taste for the absurd which in the beginning was a 
torture to him. 

All atheistic existential thinkers are not only groping in the 
dark, but have obstinately decided to remain in the darkness and 
spiritual isolation to maintain both quest and lucidity. They lack 
any sense of purpose in life. The characters in their plays and 
novels are not normal human beings. Their abnormal behaviour, 
their authors aver, is the free flow outward of the inward being 
that is indeterminate and unpredictable. Delirious raving in 
dialogues is their prerogative. Often it seems that the persistent 
quest for God, with simultaneous cries of agony that He does not 
exist, affirmation of emotions along with equally strong rational 
negation of their objects, desirability of ideals and impossibility of 
their realization, proclaimed aloud in utter confusion, make 
existentialism a pack of unresolved contradictions, not a sane 
philosophy. Sanity, in fact, is described as a barrier to freedom. 
The existentialists meet in their metaphysical march an insur¬ 
mountably steep wall, turn to social thought, meet again the same 
fate, keep running within the walls refusing to have any ladder 
leading above and beyond, and find a little satisfaction in the 
fruitless action of jumping, romping and dashing heads against 
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the walls to bespatter their own faces and those of others with their 
blood. What they call meaningful action is only gratuitous, 
ill-directed frenzy, paralysing thought. 


HARDY’S ESTABLISHMENT OF HARMONY 

Hardy shared the aspirations of the idealists. But he could not 
subscribe to any form of conceptual harmony in favour of them, or 
uphold the speculative primal order of Nature either. His 
world-view was naturalistic, but not his view of man. A.O.J. 
Cockshut is wrong when he states that Hardy ‘endows man with a 
soul’^^ in contravention of his cosmology. The fact is that Hardy 
found man endowed with one. It is, of course, the mortal soul, but 
having yet the same old dignity. Hardy felt no difficulty in holding 
opposed views of man and Nature, for he attempted no consistent 
metaphysical theory. Refusing to wander into the abstract beyond 
the realm of verification, he stood firmly grounded in the 
phenomenal experience, and thus offended the system-readers of 
philosophy who demanded a monistic explanation, preferably 
aspirational, of the whole of existence. 

All this amounts clearly to the recognition of the absurd. Hardy 
did not commit ‘philosophical suicide’ to allay his spirit homesick 
for harmony. But nor did he develop a bad taste for the absurd. He 
had reformed his feelings to accord well with the world, returned 
to the earth as its native who had temporarily strayed away from 
it, and thus built with volitional effort a harmony for himself He 
also prophesied the general establishment of harmony in place of 
the absurd, when in future the shock of scientific enlightenment 
will have subsided and the new emotions will have replaced the 
traditional ones. 

Hardy resembles Pythagoras among the Orphics, and stoics 
like Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, in holding philosophy not as 
a wonder-born adventure of speculative thought in the accepted 
academic sense, but as an ethical response to the world inspired 
by the longing to get beyond the suffering of the human condition. 
Like Pythagoras, Hardy regarded man as a chained deity in the 
‘ephemeral human carcase’, and insisted on witnessing the 
world-show without active involvement. The passage of Marcus 
Aurelius quoted earlier expresses equally the stoical harmony 
which Hardy himself worked out. The resemblance, however, is 
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not complete, for Hardy could not subscribe to the belief in the 
soul’s immortality and the cycle of reincarnation. His stoicism 
was shorn of even the slightly sustaining belief in the existence of 
God. 

Evelyn Hardy does not understand the true character of 
Hardy’s resignation, which is similar to the stoical ‘apathy’, when 
she says that it is ‘a negative attitude to life which totally 
contradicts Hardy’s naturally responsive heart’.She fails to 
distinguish between negative resignation and affirmative, be¬ 
tween the soul battered and exhausted in strife with the world and 
the resilient power of equanimity. Affirmative resignation has 
armoured Oak and Clym and Elizabeth-Jane against ‘the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune’. But does it hinder them from 
enjoying what life has offered? 

Evelyn Hardy also fails to see that the state of consciousness 
born of affirmative resignation, above the duality of hope and 
despair, is yet not a state of‘no-joy, no-sorrow’ emptiness. It is a 
state of serene fullness in a mystical sense akin to the Zen- 
consciousness of ‘prajna’ intuition, as preached by Professor 
Suzuki. Hardy could stand aloof from his physical being and the 
stream of mind as a witness. The ‘radiant triumph such as 
imagination could never have conceived [. . .] dignity and peace’ 
on the ‘death face’ of Hardy as reported by F.E. Hardy,signifies 
some well-won inward tranquillity which cannot come from 
negative thought alone. All this does not mean, of course, that 
Hardy was a perfectly accomplished ‘introvertive’ mystic. This is 
only to suggest that he had advanced a long way in that direction, 
and that his attainment is positive and significant as it is. 

If one strong point of Hardy’s philosophy of life is affirmative 
resignation, another is his compassion for all beings. H.W. 
Nevinson describes him as the ‘spirit of noble genius, chastened 
sublimity and sadness deeply implanted in him by the pity of the 
world’.Revolt did not remain Hardy’s own personal attitude to 
life for ever. But he always felt with sympathetic concern for those 
engaged in revolt with the world or reeling helplessly under the 
blows of fate. His heart bled for the poor and miserable. H.M. 
Tomlinson writes: ‘I should doubt that Hardy was ever made 
angry, except by cruelty to the lowly and unimportant,’^® His 
compassion embraced even animals and still lower forms of life. 



Part III 

Deliverance from Passion: 
Hardy’s Philosophy of Sex, 
Love and Marriage 



9 The Place of Sex in 
Hardy’s Ethics 

No English novelist is more misunderstood than Hardy as far as 
his views on sex and marriage are concerned. He was castigated 
on the one hand as the prophet of promiscuity, and hailed on the 
other as the first emancipated modern. But his real philosophical 
position on ‘the fiery phenomenon’ of love, it seems, has so far 
eluded the grasp of his critics. 

Sexual desire, according to Hardy, is the elemental force of 
Nature that irresistibly drives the sexes closer to each other for 
procreation. There is nothing of sin or vice about it. But he did 
not, therefore, plead for permissive licence. On the contrary, he 
concurred with traditional thought that this animal ingredient in 
man must be duly disciplined and, if possible, quite sublimated in 
order that man might take to higher occupations unobstructed. 
He sought deliverance from the passion of love as from all the 
other less powerful desires that conflict with the universe and spell 
the absurd. 

He never questioned the sanctity of marriage as such. His angry 
comments and sarcasms flung casually at ‘the antipathetic, 
recriminatory mood of the average husband and wife of Christen¬ 
dom’ ^ in anguished sympathy for the victims of bad marriages, 
must not be interpreted as carefully worded statements. He did 
say, of course, that ‘a marriage should be dissolvable on the wish 
of either party, if that party can prove a cruelty to him or her, 
provided (probably) that the maintenance of the children (if any) 
should be borne by the bread-winner’.^ But it must not be 
overlooked that he valued marriage as a means of regulating 
passion and release from a sense of isolation when the conjugal 
relationship is characterized by what Swithin St Cleeve calls in 
Two on a Tower ‘warm friendship with one of kindred pursuits’.® 

Nothing is farther from the truth than Patrick Bray brook’s 
observation that ‘Love for Hardy is the supreme end of all things 
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in the sense that any other consideration must be discarded so 
that its greedy appetite be satiated’.'* We see exhibited in his 
novels that love is merely a distraction to be got rid of, not a 
valuable ideal to be striven for. One must turn, after one feels free 
from passion’s sway, to the service of men in need of others’ help. 
That is why Clym Yeobright in The Return of the Native turns to 
teaching his fellows with missionary zeal the secret of happiness as 
he has found it, after the storm of his love and unfortunate 
marriage has blown over him at the end. Jocelyn Piereston 
undertakes various humanitarian activities at the end of The 
Well-Beloved after his aesthetic quest for the ideal incarnation of 
Beauty dies. Service of man is Hardy’s highest ideal in social 
ethics even as harmony with the world is the summum bonum in 
metaphysical ethics. 

Some of his characters do not even wait for the force of passion 
to subside. They sacrifice even hot love on the altar of 
humanitarian duty. Thus, for example, Ethelberta in The Hand of 
Ethelberta renounces Christopher Julian, her true lover, and 
marries the old Lord Mountclere, with a view to helping her poor 
family. Gytherea Graye in Desperate Remedies marries Manston 
whom she does not love just in order to serve her sick and 
penniless brother. 

Hardy, it is evident in his novels, considered critically both 
Plato and Schopenhauer, the two great philosophers of love, as he 
evolved his own independent position on sex-morals. If it is 
understood as discussed in the succeeding chapters of this Part, 
those who regard free lust as abominable as well as those who 
treat repression of sex as unwholesome, will find nothing objec¬ 
tionable in it. 



10 Hardy’s Criticism of the 
Platonic Mysticism of 
Beauty 

The Well-Beloved, writes Abercrombie, ‘is the only novel of Hardy’s 
in which the symbolic purpose, instead of appearing as the result 
of a certain ordering of the material, appears, on the contrary, to 
be drawing the material somewhat unwillingly after it’/ Yet, it 
seems, less attention is paid to this novel than it deserves, and its 
idea has gone almost unnoticed. It is seldom realized that Hardy 
has, in terms of fiction, subjected here the Platonic mysticism of 
Beauty to critical examination, shown kinship with Schopen¬ 
hauer, and presented, more clearly than anywhere else, his 
philosophy of love. 

To Plato, Beauty is an eternal being beyond the reach of the 
senses. However, it adorns with its glow human beings and the 
other things of the earth capriciously and briefly. In our quest for 
Beauty we meet with failure because we mistake a beautiful man 
or woman for Beauty itself, the concrete flesh and form for the 
essence that informs it, the imitation for the Idea. A discreet 
philosopher should pledge his steadfast love and loyalty, not to 
one single body, but to ‘Beauty absolute, separate, simple, and 
everlasting’, rejecting ascetically from all its myriad ever- 
changing manifestations the foul earthly associations subject to 
birth, growth, decay and death. Its appearance in the world of 
time is valuable only in so far as it kindles in us the longing for the 
transcendental real. This longing is what we call love. It leads to 
essential Beauty when shifted to the contemplative plane. Plato’s 
Socrates in the Symposium explains philosophical love as it was 
taught to him by Diotima: 

And the true order of going, or being led by another, to the 
things of love is to begin from the beauties of earth and mount 
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upwards for the sake of that other beauty, using these as steps 
only, and from one going on to two, and from two to all fair 
forms, and from fair forms to fair practices, and from fair 
practices to fair notions, until from fair notions he arrives at the 
notion of absolute beauty, and at last knows what the essence of 
beauty is.^ 

Jocelyn Pierston in The Well-Beloved is engaged in a similar 
pursuit. His Beloved is no physical being. She is ‘a spirit, a dream, 
a frenzy, a conception, an aroma, an epitomised sex, a light of the 
eye, a parting of the lips’,^ an abstract principle as it were, 
manifest now in this woman, now in that. His trouble is that this 
essential Well-Beloved ‘had not remained the occupant of the 
same fleshly tabernacle in her career so far’.^ ‘Each mournful 
emptied shape stands ever after like the nest of some beautiful bird 
from which the inhabitant has departed and left it to fill with 
snow.’* He tells Somers: ‘As flesh she dies daily, like the Apostle’s 
corporeal self; because when I grapple with the reality she is no 
longer in it, so that I cannot stick to one incarnation if I would.’® 
And again when Somers had remarked that Pierston was 
regarding with extraordinary interest the person of Avice the 
Second, a mere pretty little washer girl, Pierston said: ‘Behind the 
mere pretty island girl (to the world) is, in my eye, the Idea, in 
Platonic phraseology - the essence and epitome of all that is 
desirable in this existence.’^ The three Avices in his view ‘were 
interpenetrated with her essence’,* which he loved. 

But whereas Plato envisages deliverance from the tiresome 
game of hide-and-seek which Beauty plays with its seekers with 
the culmination of the quest into mystic communion with the 
absolute essence abiding above time, Pierston perceives no 
possibility of such an end to his pursuit of the elusive Beloved. 
Hardy seems to conclude that the Platonic metaphysics seeking to 
abstract essences from their manifestations is false, that it posits 
wishfully the being of that which is ardently desired, and that it 
cannot be true unless desire itself were a proof of the reality of its 
object. Aesthetic quest is fruitless since nothing ethereal or earthly 
exists in the objective sense to fulfil it. Beauty is a subjective 
illusion endowed on the figure of the beloved by the refined and 
unconscious sexual desire of the lover which discovers her to be 
suitable for gratification. It inspires art, but wins for the artist 
prolonged strain and restlessness. Hence, the quest for Beauty 
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must be abandoned along with all assertive desires in order to 
bring about the realization of inward serenity. Pierston feels 
relieved and happy when near the end of the novel, this ‘curious 
curse’ which ‘had led him such a dance’ just after a will-o’-the- 
wisp, dies in him with the dawn of wisdom. 

Hardy, however, failed to see that Platonism could be defended 
as mysticism in spite of its untenable ontology. Perhaps, owing to 
his bias towards the scientific notion of the true as objective and 
empirical, he could not see how creative intuition could realize in 
sound subjective experience what is much wished for, and what 
discursive thought would dismiss as a delusive fancy. The only 
definition of truth that could be universally acceptable is that it is 
a genuine experience. In every variety of‘extrovertive’ mysticism 
the subject itself creates an object imaginatively, and yet the 
authenticity of experience in it cannot be doubted. Plato may be 
wrong in presuming an ideal objective being of Beauty waiting as 
it were to be intuitively realized. And yet the steady ardour for the 
vision of Beauty can accomplish the experience within the 
consciousness of the aspirant. It does not matter that the love of 
Beauty is basically the sexual urge in disguise, for the urge is 
absolutely sublimated and the disguise is transmuted into a 
reality. Socrates is presented in the Symposium as an ideal sexless 
lover of divine Beauty who loves it, without losing equanimity, in 
all its transient manifestations, and mounts with dogged deter¬ 
mination from the gross associations to the finer ones, and from 
there ultimately to the invisible essence ‘beholding beauty with 
the eye of the mind’. ‘Love alone/By tearful prayer and fiery 
longing fed,/Reveals a knowledge schools have never known’,® 
writes Jalaluddin Rumi, the Sufi mystic poet of Persia. Sufis, like 
Plato, were mystics of Beauty who held that ‘Sensual desire is a 
barrier huge and stout’on their way towards the essential 
Beauty, that ‘woman is a ray of God’,^^ and that beyond the 
stench of flesh and sense shines resplendent the heavenly Beloved. 

Pierston also, it is true, was never harassed by the gross 
compulsiveness of sex, and thought, not without reason, that his 
quest had little to do with the instinct. He ‘had never knelt low to 
that. Not a woman in the world had been wrecked by him, though 
he had been impassioned by so many.’^^ Yet Hardy has 
misunderstood Platonism if he considers Pierston’s quest quite 
Platonic. Pierston is just an artist, above normal human beings in 
his refinement of emotions, and below the mystics of Beauty. In 
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his case raw sex is rarefied into an aesthetic emotion, but not 
sublimated into a spiritual experience. His quest nearly drops the 
aesthetic mask in his love for Avice the Second. His aesthetic 
position, a state of hanging between Heaven and earth and 
belonging nowhere, may best be described as half-baked Platon¬ 
ism which is foredoomed to failure. He does not, from there, 
mount steadily further upwards in the determined Socratic 
manner, but continues to wander upon the earth in vain search of 
an ideal embodied in flesh, of a changeless image in the stream of 
change, of the general notion in a perfect particular shape. He 
does not want to behold Beauty with ‘the eye of the mind’; he 
wants to hold Her fast in his arms. Such a paradoxical quest 
which can win for the seeker nothing but frustration, had best be 
given up like all unreasonable desires, and that is what Pierston 
rightly does at the end. 



11 The Sublimation of 
Passion 


Curious though it may seem, Hardy, as is evident in the novels, 
tended towards a mysticism of love not dissimilar to Plato’s, in 
spite of his conscious criticism of the Platonic metaphysics of 
Beauty. Hardy’s ideal lover illustrates in his conduct what 
William Blake wrote in ‘The Clod and the Pebble’: 

Love seeketh not itself to please. 

Nor for itself hath any care. 

But for another gives its ease, 

And builds a Heaven in Hell’s despair.^ 

He is always anxious for the well-being of the beloved, not for his 
own personal happiness. Loss and disappointment only lead to 
the deepening of his feeling that always offers, asks for nothing, 
and yet is positively satisfied in a loftier sense. He sees and 
worships the image of the beloved enshrined in his heart. Such 
communion with the ideal of the abstract, as deeply felt, real and 
more satisfying than the concrete flesh, is almost mystical. If the 
Divine, unsubstantial in the objective sense though understood 
otherwise by those who believe, can be regarded and realized 
subjectively as the universal Well-Beloved, beautiful and benign, 
or as any other form in any other relationship, the ethereal image 
of the actual lover or beloved conceived with the same ardour can 
also be similarly realized in the abstract. Mysticism is the name 
we give not to the belief in the objective Spirit which could be 
easily refuted, but to the intense, steadfast and self-fulfilled feeling 
the authenticity of which cannot be questioned. Such feeling, to 
quote C.F.E. Spurgeon, ‘is the flame which feeds his [the mystic’s] 
whole life; and he is intensely and supremely happy just so far as 
he is steeped in it’.^ It delivers man from the narrow prison of the 
ego-self and ennobles him spiritually. 
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In The Well-Beloved such love is hinted at, though not elabo¬ 
rately presented. It is seen in Pierston’s affection for the first Avice 
immediately after she is dead. ‘He loved the woman dead and 
inaccessible as he had never loved her in life.’® ‘She had been 
another man’s wife almost the whole time since he was estranged 
from her, and now she was a corpse. Yet the absurdity did not 
make his grief the less: and the consciousness of the intrinsic, 
almost radiant, purity of this new-sprung affection for a flown 
spirit forbade him to check it. The flesh was absent altogether; it 
was love rarefied and refined to its highest attar. He had felt 
nothing like it before.’'* But in the case of Jocelyn Pierston this 
passing feeling is not consolidated into a permanent state of mind, 
and has in it also the grief of bereavement which is not ideal. He is, 
moreover, as yet the victim of the aesthetic quest for the perfect 
embodiment of the essential Beauty, and so, symbolically enough, 
finds bending over the grave of the first Avice under the 
moonlight, the fresh and enticing form of her daughter, the new 
incarnation of his Beloved, and then pursues her with insatiable 
hunger. 

But in the earlier novels Hardy has clearly presented again and 
again his ideal of sexless, selfless love. Bathsheba’s refusal to 
marry Oak in Far From the Madding Crowd serves only to dissociate 
his devotion from the desire for possession. Its intensity is not 
diminished by the period of separation that follows her departure 
from Norcombe. Hardy observes: 

It may have been observed that there is no regular path for 
getting out of love as there is for getting in. [. . .] Separation, 
which was the means that chance offered to Gabriel Oak by 
Bathsheba’s disappearance, though effectual with people of 
certain humours, is apt to idealize the removed object with 
others - notably those whose affection, placid and regular as it 
may be, flows deep and long. Oak belonged to the even- 
tempered order of humanity, and felt the secret fusion of himself 
in Bathsheba to be burning with a finer flame now that she was 
gone - that was all.® 

He settles down in Weatherbury on Bathsheba’s farm after 
arriving there by the action of chance, just in order to be near her 
and to serve her. His one determination is: ‘I will help to my last 
effort the woman I have loved so dearly.’® He is there as a 
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self-appointed guardian angel to warn, to guide and to protect 
her. His ‘grim fidelity’ fortifies her soul against the weary sense of 
isolation in the alien world. He alone is her real comrade even 
when she is Troy’s wife as also after Troy is reported dead. To him 
alone she can confide everything without the least fear and with 
all hope for light and consolation. Yet theirs is not essentially 
comradeship, for the affection, gentle and steady, flows from Oak 
to Bathsheba, but does not in response always come from her to 
him, as it should in ideal conjugal love, till near the end of the 
novel. As H. W. Nevinson suggests. Hardy devised their marriage 
perhaps ‘to hold the favour of the sensitive English public, who 
like Charles Darwin, “demand a happy ending” Oak main¬ 
tains that even flow which needs no reciprocation, free from the 
desires of flesh. Even if Troy had really been drowned, Boldwood 
allowed to marry Bathsheba, and Oak migrated to California as 
he proposed to do, the last would have carried with him in his 
heart her memory consolidated into an animate and luminous 
image, and loved her ever the same. Nobody could dispossess him 
of that. 

Christopher Julian’s love for Ethelberta in The Hand of Ethel- 
berta, too, deepens clearly into a disinterested feeling after he 
realizes that his marriage with her is not possible. Hardy 
observes: 

What he had learnt was that a woman who has once made a 
permanent impression upon a man cannot altogether deny him 
her image by denying him her company, and that by sedulously 
cultivating the acquaintance of this Creature of Contemplation 
she becomes to him almost a living soul. Hence a sublimated 
Ethelberta accompanied him everywhere - one who never 
teased him, eluded him, or disappointed him: when he smiled, 
she smiled, when he was sad she sorrowed. He may be said to 
have become the literal duplicate of that whimsical unknown 
rhapsodist who wrote of his own similar situation - 
By absence this good means I gain. 

That I can catch her. 

Where none can watch her. 

In some close corner of my brain: 

There I embrace and kiss her; 

And so I both enjoy and miss her.® 
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Diggory Venn in The Return of the Native resembles Gabriel Oak 
in many ways. Venn’s proposal of marriage is rejected by 
Thomasin. Yet she continues to be the object of his devotion. ‘To 
be in Thomasin’s heath, and near her, yet unseen, was the one 
ewe-lamb of pleasure left to him.’ ® He is indifferent to his personal 
well-being, and wants to make her happy at all costs. Therefore, 
he works clever strategems one after the other to accomplish the 
marriage of Wildeve and Thomasin. He says to Eustacia: T would 
sooner have married her myself But what I feel is that if she 
cannot be happy without him I will do my duty in helping her to 
get him, as a man ought.’ This kind of attitude seems naturally 
strange and surprising to those who consider the enjoyment of 
things as happiness and abnegation of self-interest self-courted 
sorrow. 

Eustacia looked curiously at the singular man who spoke thus. 
What a strange sort of love, to be entirely free from that quality 
of selfishness which is frequently the chief constituent of the 
passion, and sometimes its only one! The reddleman’s dis¬ 
interestedness was so well deserving of respect that it overshot 
respect by being barely comprehended; and she almost thought 
it absurd. 

‘His occupation tended to isolate him, and isolated he was 
mostly seen to be.’^^ Yet, there is no evidence that he felt the 
distress of loneliness. He had established the spiritual communion 
with the beloved, and found a meaning in life in his selfless service 
to her counterpart in flesh. If Hardy had stuck to his ‘original 
conception of the story’ which was to keep Venn ‘weird’ and 
‘isolated’ to the last, his disappearance from the heath would have 
consummated his mystic self-effacement, and made him look still 
more supernormal in his renunciation. 

Charley also, in The Return of the Native, displays in his emotion 
for Eustacia Vye and solicitude for her comforts, a tendency 
similar to Venn’s, though it is a little less intense and not so 
thoroughly developed. 

There is, finally, Marty South’s sublime devotion to Giles 
Winterborne in The Woodlanders. She is the picture of poverty and 
want, living her utterly neglected lonely existence in Hintock. She 
stands steadfast by Winterborne in all his outdoor work and 
proves his trusted friend and companion. She loves and initially 
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wishes to marry him, but renounces this desire on learning that he 
loves Grace, and that Grace is promised to him in marriage. She 
never expresses to him in words her profound and positive 
feelings. She tells Grace after his death: ‘In all our outdoor days 
and years together, ma’am [. . ,] the one thing he never spoke to 
me was love; nor I to him.’^^ Her silent devotion flows constant 
and steady. Nothing can disturb or diminish its depth. Even the 
death of Winterborne makes her feel no loss though she is grieved 
a little for his sake and sorrows in sympathy for Grace’s genuine 
sense of bereavement, for the spiritual Winterborne was ever alive 
in her heart and would not die so long as she lived. ‘On Marty’s 
part there was the same consideration; never would she have been 
his. As no anticipation of gratified affection had been in existence 
while he was with them, there was none to be disappointed now 
that he had gone.’ She preserves all his tools as holy relics, and 
continues her normal activities of toiling for bread with her heart 
full of love for him. 

‘Twice a week the pair [Grace and Marty] went in the dusk to 
Hintock Churchyard, and, like the two mourners in Cymbeliney 
sweetened his sad grave with their flowers and their tears.’But 
after Grace is reconciled to Fitzpiers and settles down in serene 
conjugal life with him, she ceases to be as regular as Marty. At the 
end of the novel, consequently, Marty alone is left worshipping 
the grave of Winterborne, uttering words which make one of the 
most memorable poetic passages in the novels of Hardy: 

Immediately they had dropped down the hill she entered the 
churchyard, going to a secluded corner behind the bushes, 
where rose the unadorned stone that marked the bed of Giles 
Winterborne. As this solitary and silent girl stood there in the 
moonlight, a straight slim figure, clothed in a plaitless gown, 
the contours of womanhood so undeveloped as to be scarcely 
perceptible in her, the marks of poverty and toil effaced by the 
misty hour, she touched sublimity at points, and looked almost 
like a being who had rejected with indifference the attribute of 
sex for the loftier quality of abstract humanism. She stooped 
down and cleared away the withered flowers that Grace and 
herself had laid there the previous week, and put her fresh ones 
in their place. 

‘Now, my own, own love,’ she whispered, ‘you are mine, and 
only mine; for she has forgot ’ee at last, although for her you 
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died! But I - whenever I get up I’ll think of’ee, and whenever I 
lie down I’ll think of ’ee again. Whenever I plant the young 
larches I’ll think that none can plant as you planted; and 
whenever I split a gad, and whenever I turn the cider wring, I’ll 
say none could do it like you. If ever I forget your name let me 
forget home and heaven! [. . .] But no, no, my love, I never can 
forget ’ee; for you was a good man, and did good things!’^® 

The real significance of Marty’s love has usually gone unrecog¬ 
nized. The ‘love bird’ fluttering within her breast craves for a 
lodging, and it finds a nest safe and lasting in the incorporeal, 
immortal Winterborne who is more satisfying to her feeling than 
the concrete flesh could ever have been. Winterborne becomes 
like the God of religion who, though a figment of imagination to 
those who do not believe and love, is when passionately con¬ 
ceived, more than real Father or Mother or Beloved to the 
devotee. In both cases there is no objectivity in the object. But that 
is beside the point since the feeling which the subjective image 
generates is real, positive and profound fulfilment in itself We 
may dispense with all notions of Divinity and dogmatic theology. 
Yet the need of such mystical feeling will always be felt. Auguste 
Comte, who was himself a confirmed atheist and the founder of a 
new religion of Humanity, could not do without such a feeling. 
Only he substituted, in the manner of Marty South, the memory 
of Madame Clotilde de Vaux, his beloved, for God as the object of 
his devotion. William Kelley Wright observes: 

While she esteemed Comte as a friend, Clotilde did not love 
him, and she was a virtuous woman who would in no case have 
entered into an irregular relation. [. . .] Comte was absolutely 
devoted to her while she lived, and he cherished her memory for 
the rest of his life. Every morning and evening he spent a 
regular time in imaginary communion with her which he called 
prayer, and every week he visited her tomb.^’ 

Marty South is the most perfect mystic of love in Hardy’s 
novels. Love discovers for her in this alien land of ours someone 
ever living, though physically dead, to commune and converse 
with, delivers from the distress of isolation, and makes the life of 
toil not only endurable but happy in a manner mysterious to us. 
Hardy himself, as he usually confused mysticism with religion. 
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would not admit that he displayed anywhere a tendency towards 
mysticism. However, it emerges unmistakably from his novels. 
His spiritual urge not knowing where to settle for rest in the 
transient external world, while it took on the one hand the road to 
inwardness arriving thereby very near the oriental ‘introvertive’ 
mysticism that we considered earlier, found also, on the other 
hand, the ethereal beloved a suitable object safely to perch upon 
as in all varieties of ‘extrovertive’ mysticism. (One may suspect 
that he had Tryphena Sparks always in mind.) What else is the 
nature of the feeling such as Oak’s or Venn’s or Marty’s, if not 
mystical? The only difference between this loftier love of Hardy’s, 
when the transmutation of passion in it is complete, and Platonic 
love, is that the first clings steadfastly to the spiritual image of an 
actual individual whereas the second vows allegiance to the 
essence of Beauty in general. In both the beloved is abstract and 
incorporeal, and love is related to the basic sexual instinct only as 
a lotus is to its mud-bed. Flesh has equally no place in either. 
Passion in its instinctual compulsive form is, in fact, considered to 
be a tyrant by both Plato and Hardy, and both alike seek 
deliverance from it as from the yoke of all other powerful desires. 
Plato’s Cephalus in The Republic tells Socrates of the uses of old age 
which releases man from passion and brings him peace: 

Take the poet Sophocles, for example. I was with him once, 
when someone asked him: ‘How do you stand, Sophocles, in 
respect to the pleasures of sex? Are you still capable of 
intercourse?’ ‘Hush, sir,’ he said. ‘It gives me the greatest joy to 
have escaped the clutches of that savage master.’ I thought then 
that he spoke wisely, and I think so still, for certainly old age 
brings great peace and freedom from passions such as these. 
When the desires grow less intense and slacken, most certainly 
it is as Sophocles says: it means release from masters many and 
ravening.^® 

Pierston in The Well-Beloved feels greatly relieved when his 
sex-based aesthetic quest terminates with the dawn of wisdom 
brought about by long experience and ripe old age. He exclaims: 
‘Thank Heaven I am old at last. The curse is removed.’ 



12 Schopenhauer and 
Hardy: Sex, Love and 
Marriage 

Schopenhauer is the first great philosopher of love after Plato. It is 
obvious in The Well-Beloved that Hardy, in his critical approach to 
Platonism, largely sided with Schopenhauer. 

According to Schopenhauer Beauty has no essential being in 
the objective sense. Its appearance is projected in a person by the 
subjective sexual urge that selects her for gratification. Sexual 
passion is as it were Nature’s secret agent seated in the soul of 
man, assigned with the task of ensnaring man for its purpose of 
procreation. It assumes ‘very skilfully the mask of objective 
admiration’,^ and creates ‘a voluptuous illusion which leads the 
man to believe he will find a greater pleasure in the arms of a 
woman whose beauty appeals to him than in those of any other; or 
which indeed, exclusively directed to a single individual, firmly 
convinces him that the possession of her will ensure him excessive 
happiness’.^ But Nature’s end is not to make the human pair that 
unite in love happy. It is always ‘the composition of the next 
generation’ under the false promise of happiness to the present 
one. ‘The dramatis personae who shall appear when we are 
withdrawn are here determined, both as regards their existence 
and their nature, by these frivolous love affairs.’® ‘Hence, then, 
every lover, after the ultimate consummation of the great work, 
finds himself cheated; for the illusion has vanished by means of 
which the individual was here the dupe of the species.’All this is 
true no less of Platonic love than of romantic infatuation. These 
are the various masks which passion puts on to disguise its animal 
nature, and they drop and disappear after it is quenched, leaving 
man satiate and weary. Until then, however, the pent-up force of 
passion continues to hold the soul in tension and trouble, though 
it may also flower creatively into beautiful art or poetry. 

Hardy is at one with Schopenhauer in regarding passion for 
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woman not as a pull of Beauty but as a push of the instinct by 
means of which Nature seeks to preserve the species. Jocelyn 
Pierston’s aesthetic mask nearly drops in his love for Avice the 
Second. Hardy comments when he is talking to her about the 
washing of linen: ‘All this time Pierston was thinking of the girl- 
or the scientific might say, Nature was working her plans for the 
next generation under the cloak of a dialogue on linen.’® The 
crude washer-girl endowed with ‘a voluptuous illusion’ of 
Schopenhauer’s description by Pierston’s high level of sexual 
urge, seems to him to be the only impersonation of happiness 
which he must possess. She drives everything out of his mind and 
becomes its sole occupant. Hardy observes of Jocelyn standing at 
the top of ‘the bare and lofty convex of the isle’ and beholding 
entranced the small figure of Avice the Second: 

How incomparably the immaterial dream dwarfed the gran¬ 
dest of substantial things, when here, between those three 
sublimities - the sky, the rock, and the ocean - the minute 
personality of this washer-girl filled his consciousness to its 
extreme boundary, and the stupendous inanimate scene shrank 
to a corner therein.® 

But the intensity of such high passion is by its very nature brief. 
The edifice of the lasting relationship of marriage which ought to 
prove comforting to the parties concerned in the sad journey of life 
must not be built on such evanescent foundation. All the 
temperamental differences of the couple which the surge of 
emotion initially obscures surface once more when it subsides, 
and then they conflict for ever. That is why Schopenhauer 
observes: ‘Not only, however, has the unsatisfied passion of love 
sometimes a tragic issue, but the satisfied passion also leads 
oftener to unhappiness than to happiness.’^ For love ‘flings itself 
upon persons who, apart from the sexual relation, would be 
hateful, contemptible, and even abhorrent to the lover’.® And 
Marcia Bencomb echoes Schopenhauer in this novel when she 
tells Pierston, her youthful lover then and the son of her father’s 
enemy, of Romeo and Juliet: 

It was a fortunate thing for the affections of those two Veronese 
lovers that they died when they did. In a short time the enmity 
of their families would have proved a fruitful source of 
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dissension; Juliet would have gone back to her people, he to his; 
the subject would have split them as much as it splits us.® 

If the marrying couple have nothing in common with each other 
except the desire for sexual indulgence under whatever disguise, 
they would either part after disenchantment, or live together 
disgusted with each other like cat and dog. That is what happens 
in the case of Avice the Second and her husband Isaac. The same 
story is repeated in the marriage of Avice the Third and Henri 
Leverre. The lovers feel cheated in each other after passion is 
spent. 

Ideal conjugal love is that which stands constant in the test of 
time. It is the durable feeling of friendship between man and wife 
which usually emerges in its pure form only after ‘the sense of 
species’ flags in force or ceases to operate. Schopenhauer main¬ 
tains that in a rare instance of happy marriage ‘passionate sexual 
love associates itself with a feeling of an entirely different origin - 
real friendship based upon agreement of disposition, which yet 
for the most part only appears when sexual love proper is ex¬ 
tinguished in its satisfaction’.^® 

Hardy also observes near the end of Far From the Madding Crowd 
with reference to the nature of love between Gabriel Oak and the 
chastened Bathsheba: 

This good-fellowship-cflmararfmV - usually occurring through 
similarity of pursuits, is unfortunately seldom superadded to 
love between the sexes, because men and women associate, not 
in their labours, but in their pleasures merely. Where, however, 
happy circumstance permits its development, the compounded 
feeling proves itself to be the only love which is strong as death - 
that love which many waters cannot quench, nor the floods 
drown, beside which the passion usually called by the name is 
evanescent as steam.“ 

To Hardy such a marriage, generally found to be a happy 
accident, is an ideal to be realized. It was promised to Jocelyn 
Pierston in the person of the first Avice, for ‘his affection for her 
was rather that of a friend than of a lover’.‘He had known Avice 
Caro so well of old that his feeling for her now was rather 
comradeship than love.’^® But his aesthetic quest which is no more 
than refined sexual urge had misled him. However, after his curse 
is lifted and he is delivered from passion in the final phase of his 
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life, he wants only a friend and finds her in Marcia Bencomb, now 
Mrs Leverre, a widow of advanced age, no longer the Juno-like 
Beauty of her youthful days. He retires as an academician, takes a 
house on his native island and decides to pass his last lonely years 
in peace. ‘A growing sense of friendship which it would be foolish 
to interrupt led him to take a somewhat similar house for Marcia 
quite near, and remove her furniture thither from Sandbourne. 
Whenever the afternoon was fine he would call for her, and they 
would take a stroll together towards the Beal, or the ancient 
Castle, seldom going the whole way, his sciatica and her 
rheumatism effectually preventing them, except in the driest 
atmospheres.’Age, infirmity and ailments which repel passion, 
served to strengthen their friendship. And as time went on, he 
thought ‘how needless it was that she should be put to this 
inconvenience by their occupying two houses, when one would 
better suit their now constant companionship, and disembarrass 
her of the objectionable chimneys.’^® So they formally married. 

Such comradeship which develops after passion is silenced or 
subdued, achieves communion with another human being and 
delivers man from the sense of isolation. But Hardy’s characters 
are usually led into an error under the drive of passion in 
contracting ill-advised marriages. In many cases, however, the 
error is rectified after the surge of passion subsides and when 
another opportunity is afforded. True love grows as its false 
semblance wanes in the chastening process of suffering. Thoma- 
sin, for example, in The Return of the Native marries inconstant 
Wildeve, rejecting Venn’s fidelity and devotion, and comes to 
grief Schooled in the suffering of a bad marriage, however, she 
learns to value Venn’s goodness and marries him after Wildeve’s 
death. Dazzled by Troy’s dexterity, his manly bearing and magic 
tongue, Bathsheba in Far From the Madding Crowd marries him 
only to realize a foe instead of a friend. Then chastened she 
becomes a fit companion for kind and constant Gabriel Oak after 
Troy is murdered. In most cases in Hardy’s novels we find that 
first marriages are a failure. Only second marriages prove wise 
and successful. Or as in the case of Grace and Fietzpiers in The 
Woodlanders, the first phase of the married life is a failure, and the 
later phase when cool sanity has superseded the heat of passion, is 
happy. Where, however, no opportunity is afforded to rectify the 
initial error, the life is ruined, as in the case of Jude. Pierston and 
Marcia also quarrel and part when they are young and passion- 
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ate, meet again and unite as comrades only after they are 
delivered from passion. He tells Marcia very clearly: 'I have no 
love to give, you know, Marcia. [. . .] But such friendship as I am 
capable of is yours till the end.’^® Marcia needs and returns 
nothing more. 

In love-marriages passion, or ‘the sense of the species’, blind to 
the considerations that really matter in the long run for happy 
conjugal life, is misled in the selection of the mate by her beauty 
which is properly speaking sexual desirability in the initial short 
run. That is why Schopenhauer maintains that ‘love-marriages, 
as a rule, turn out unhappy; for through them the coming 
generation is cared for at the expense of the present. [. . .] The 
opposite is the case with marriages contracted for purposes of 
convenience, generally in accordance with the choices of the 
parents. The considerations prevailing here, of whatever kind 
they may be, are at least real, and cannot vanish of themselves.’ 
Hardy voices the same views. Ann Avice who herself‘had made 
an unhappy marriage for love’ in this novel, did not want to 
allow her daughter Avice the Third to hazard her happiness 
similarly under the heat and haste of blinding passion. Therefore, 
she arranges in the light of her wisdom and experience the latter’s 
marriage with Jocelyn Pierston who, she had discovered, was a 
‘fickle lover in the brief, faithful friend in the long run’.^® She tells 
the daughter: 

Here is Mr Pierston, and he wishes to be your husband. He is 
much older than you; but, in spite of it, that you will ever get a 
better husband I don’t believe. Now, will you take him, seeing 
the state I am in, and how naturally Anxious I am to see you 
settled before I die?^® 

Hardy comments: ‘She had no apprehensions about this mar¬ 
riage. She felt perfectly sure that it was the best thing she could do 
for the girl.’^^ Yet ‘the sense of the species’ prevails against wise 
maternal counsel when the sanguine girl, otherwise docile and 
obedient, is driven to defy the mother in eloping with her young 
lover Henri Leverre. Their elopement in a boat without oars 
tossed about in troubled waters on the ocean suggests in obvious 
symbolism the character of a love-marriage that sails precariously 
through the floods of passion without being equipped to steer 
towards a premeditated direction. The wisdom of the parents 
supplies the boat with both oars and the sense of direction which 
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passion-possessed Avice the Third refused to accept. She conse¬ 
quently comes to grief after disenchantment and even desires 
separation from Henri. 

Schopenhauer advises the aggrieved parties to acquiesce in 
their fate and achieve possible reconciliation with each other after 
passion has pushed them into a bad marriage. ‘Brought together 
by this aim, they ought henceforth to try to get on together as well 
as possible,’ he writes.He does not question the indissolubility 
of the wedlock or suggest divorce as a remedy. Hardy also in this 
novel asks the victims of bad marriage not to fret and fume in vain 
against what is difficult to undo but to realize ‘that kind of 
domestic reconciliation which is so calm and durable, having as 
its chief ingredient neither hate nor love, but an all-embracing 
indifference’.^^ Avice the Second and Isaac succeed in doing so. 
Pierston tells Marcia when the latter shows him third Avice’s 
letter expressing her wish to be separated from Henri: 

Separated? What does the child mean! [. . .] Ridiculous 
nonsense! [. . .] She doesn’t know what she wants. I say she 
shan’t be separated! Tell her so, and there’s an end to it. Why- 
how long have they been married? Not twelve months. What 
will she say when they have been married twenty years 

He emphatically advises Avice the Third herself: ‘Avice, your 
mother did this very thing. And she went back to her husband. 
Now you are to do the same.’^® 

All this, however, does not mean that Hardy does no more than 
restate in terms of fiction The Metaphysics of the Love of the Sexes. 
Schopenhauer considers sexual passion itself as an evil, and fails 
to see that the misery of bad marriage is not irremediable. Hardy, 
on the contrary, finds passion in itself harmless and amoral, and 
treats bad marriage as a social evil which could and should be 
remedied. In Jude the Obscure Hardy openly pleaded for making 
such marriages legally dissoluble. The original version of The 
Well-Beloved^ too, as F.B. Pinion tells us, contained similar 
reflections on the marriage law, which Hardy removed from its 
final book form on account of the violent attack on Jude.^^ Hardy 
thought that deliverance from passion was possible either by 
regulating its force through legitimate gratification in wise 
marriage, or by transforming its nature into an almost mystical 
devotion to the beloved. There is no suggestion of any such ideal 
in Schopenhauer. 
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Schopenhauer observes v^ith fervour in answer to possible 
criticism of his philosophy: 

Now, however loudly persons of lofty and sentimental soul, and 
especially those who are in love, may cry out here about the 
gross realism of my view, they are yet in error* For is not the 
definite determination of the individualities of the next genera¬ 
tion a much higher and more worthy end than those exuberant 
feelings and supersensible soap bubbles of theirs? Nay, among 
earthly aims, can there be one which is greater or more 
important?^*^ 

Obviously Schopenhauer’s reasoning here is absurd and illogical 
as he confuses the natural end of sexual passion with the moral 
aim of man’s volitional endeavour. He fails to see that Nature’s 
end, at the most, can be factually stated, not valuationally defined 
as worthy or unworthy. Apart from the paradox involved in the 
description of the same end of procreation at the same time as 
both ideal and real, we see here that Schopenhauer contradicts 
unknowingly his general philosophical position that nowhere and 
never is there any good for man in the scheme of things. 

Hardy does not thus confuse the natural with the ideal. 
Child-bearing, of course, is the end of Nature, which whether we 
will it or not, will be naturally realized. But the aim of the human 
effort in love must be the noble happiness of the pair of the present 
generation. The child, when born, must be treated, of course, with 
great care and compassion which the new entrant in the human 
tragedy deserves more than the rest of the actors already on the 
stage. But he is never the consciously meditated end of the lovers 
in Hardy’s novels. Pierre D’Exideuil is quite right when he 
observes: Tn Hardy’s work the child is an accident rather than an 
end in itself. Except for poor Tess’s offspring so speedily carried 
off and Jude’s children all doomed to die, the child plays no role in 
Wessex Novels and Poems.’ 

Hardy, in short, concurs with Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of 
sex as basically ‘the sense of the species’, only so far as it is 
acceptable even to modern science, and as far as our own 
unbiased observation testifies to its truth. But otherwise Hardy’s 
philosophy of love, like all his thought, is positively ameliorative, 
not pessimistic. 



13 Hardy’s View of Guilt in 
Sex 


According to Schopenhauer, an individual in being drawn 
towards the other sex plays against his personal will in the hands 
of the general Will which seeks to make the pattern of mortal 
agony immortal upon the earth, and a vague awareness of it 
generates a sense of shame and guilt. He observes that in the midst 
of tormented existence ‘we see the glances of two lovers meet 
longingly: yet why so secretly, fearfully, and stealthily? Because 
these lovers are the traitors who seek to perpetuate the whole want 
and drudgery, which would otherwise speedily reach an end; this 
they wish to frustrate, as others like them have frustrated it 
before.’^ 

Hardy never tried to trace an actual feeling thus to its unknown 
metaphysical source. Passion does not appear guilty in The 
Well-Beloved, and in other novels Hardy has shown that such guilt 
is not natural but the artificial product of traditional morality. It 
is seen nowhere among the lower forms of life, and it disappears 
when society sanctions indulgence, unlike the phenomena of 
Nature observed universally to be the same. 

Lucetta’s death in The Mayor of Casterbridge is a social tragedy. 
Her relationship with Henchard before his wife’s return was 
normal in the natural sense though irregular in the conventional 
sense. She says rebelliously to Henchard, who has come to bully 
her into marriage with him: 

How can you speak so! Knowing that my only crime was the 
indulging in a foolish girl’s passion for you with too little regard 
for correctness, and that I was what / call innocent all the time 
they called me guilty, you ought not to be so cutting!* 

But society would not accept her innocence. Hardy comments 
later after she is already married to Farfrae, that ‘though hers had 
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been rather the laxity of inadvertence than of intention, that 
episode, if known, was not the less likely to operate fatally between 
herself and her husband’.^ 

Tyrant customs that rule society are also entrenched in the 
mind of an erring individual himself, and they reprehend him as 
much from within as from without. To break free from them 
requires rare courage and strength, which Lucetta does not 
possess. The worm of guilt continues to eat her in spite of her 
knowledge that she is innocent, and in spite of her revolt against 
the view that she is guilty. So the sight of hers and Henchard’s 
effigies ultimately causes her death. 

Tess, in a way, is the reincarnation of Lucetta. Hardy 
comments on her feeling of guilt at having lost her virginity, which 
reads reproach to her conduct in the Nature surrounding her 
being: 

But this encompassment of her own characterization, based on 
shreds of convention, peopled by phantoms and voices anti¬ 
pathetic to her, was a sorry and mistaken creation of Tess’s 
fancy ~ a cloud of moral hobgoblins by which she was terrified 
without reason. It was they that were out of harmony with the 
actual world, not she. Walking among the sleeping birds in the 
hedges, watching the skipping rabbits on a moonlit warren, or 
standing under a pheasant-laden bough, she looked upon 
herself as a figure of Guilt intruding into the haunts of 
Innocence. But all the while she was making a distinction 
where there was no difference. Feeling herself in antagonism 
she was quite in accord. She had been made to break an 
accepted social law, but no law known to the environment in 
which she fancied herself such an anomaly.^ 

And again: 

Moreover, alone in a desert island would she have been 
wretched at what had happened to her? Not greatly. If she 
could have been but just created, to discover herself as a 
spouseless mother, with no experience of life except as the 
parent of a nameless child, would the position have caused her 
to despair? No, she would have taken it calmly, and found 
pleasures therein. Most of the misery had been generated by 
her conventional aspect, and not by her innate sensations.® 
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H. C. Duflin writes in criticism of these passages: 

I cannot but think this dangerous and false. To allow the great 
law of chastity no deeper roots than in the conventions of 
society is superficial; to insist solely upon a mere natural, 
animal, unspiritual environment is no less short-sighted.® 

But Duffin fails to understand Hardy’s correct position. The 
author who has presented earlier in his fiction sturdy pictures of 
stoical virtue, would not all of a sudden question the value of 
chastity even when it is a genuine accomplishment. But Hardy 
refused to regard a casual indulgence in sex before marriage as 
immoral or sinful. It was, to him, a venial lapse, just amoral. Tess, 
in spite of her lapses, is a pure woman, and even a man who 
preaches chastity by precept and practice, like Angel Clare’s elder 
brothers, can be a monster of inhumanity. Hardy could never 
understand why a sexual commerce which is regarded as normal 
within the monogamous marital limits, should seem so outrage¬ 
ous when it is premarital. Social laws, unlike the indifferent laws 
of Nature, should be informed with the spirit of sympathy, and 
they must not be allowed to lose sight of the human need to be 
happy. They may civilize, but must not stifle the animal instinct. 

The case of Tess, moreover, is different. Her first lapse is the 
betrayal by Alec of her innocence, almost ignorance of sex. But 
her final fall could have been averted if she had not been harassed 
beyond endurance, if she had found all around her not scorn but 
compassion, and if she had been allowed an opportunity to 
improve. Hardy explains: 

‘By experience,’ says Roger Ascham, ‘we find out a short way 
by a long wandering.’ Not seldom that long wandering unfits us 
for further travel, and of what use is our experience to us then? 
Tess Durbeyfield’s experience was of this incapacitating kind. 
At last she had learned what to do; but who would now accept 
her doing?^ 

But for the world’s opinion those experiences would have been 
simply a liberal education.® 

Was once lost always lost really true of chastity? she would ask 
herself She might prove it false if she could veil bygones. The 
recuperative power which pervaded organic nature was surely 
not denied to maidenhood alone.® 
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Lapses from virtue during the period of conscious striving after its 
consolidation are common. Goethe’s Lord says in Faust\ 

While man’s desires and aspirations stir, 

He cannot choose but err.^® 

This principle is recognized usually in regard to every other 
virtue, and a man’s occasional lapses are not allowed to hinder his 
moral progress. What, then, is unique about a woman’s chastity 
that it should be treated as lost for ever if it is once lost? Besides, is 
not Tess’s loss an instance of molestation or betrayal that is less 
than a lapse? But conventions care to answer no questions and 
condemn irrationally every deviation from them brought to light. 
The custom-forged part of Tess’s mind reproaches her essential 
purity for guilt although not she but Alec has done the wrong. The 
same part of Angel Clare’s being, more powerful than his 
superficial idealism, cruelly abandons her to a lone struggle for 
existence under the heartless heaven and amid a hostile society. 
Hardy revolted against such blind customs and rejected only the 
formal correctness as essential to virtue. 

Phillotson in Jude the Obscure does not err like Angel Clare, 
welcomes remorse-struck Sue and regards her experiences with 
Jude as a necessary education. Phillotson writes to his friend 
Gillingham: ‘As to her having lived with and had three children 
by him [Jude], my feeling is (though I can advance no logical or 
moral defence of it, on the old lines) that it had done little more 
than finish her education.’ 

Hardy never advocated lawless indulgence in sex as a sure 
escape from the pains of the predicament. Obviously, just as his 
aggressive atheism has misled some critics into thinking that he 
was a heretic, and his attack on naive and rosy optimism has led to 
the charge that he was a pessimist, so also his tolerance of passion, 
and especially his vigorous defence of it against the orthodox 
moralists, has misled some critics into the assumption that he 
pleaded for permissive sex. Chastity and fidelity, however, were 
as precious virtues to him as they have been to traditional 
Christianity. Referring to the incident of the Bishop of 
Wakefield’s throwing Hardy’s Jude the Obscure into the fire, Mrs 
F.E. Hardy writes: 
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The only sad feature in the matter to Hardy was that if the 
bishop could have known him as he was, he would have found a 
man whose personal conduct, views of morality, and of the vital 
facts of religion hardly differed from his own/* 



14 The Evils of Bad 

Marriage and Free Love 
in Jude the Obscure 

Hardy’s treatment of the ‘marriage, no marriage’ problem in Jude 
the Obscure was more free and frank than his countrymen could 
tolerate at the time. It was therefore received with an instant 
outcry of outraged modesty. R.T. Tyrrell was merely voicing the 
popular sentiment when he wrote that ‘the book is steeped in sex’, 
and that the main theme in it is ‘an elaborate indictment of 
marriage as being necessarily the death of pure passion and even 
of healthy sexual desire’.^ 

There were, however, a few voices of wise dissent from the 
general chorus of angry curses. An American, for example, ‘who 
did not whitewash his own morals’, as reported by Hardy, ‘having 
bought a copy of the book on the strength of the shocked criticisms 
[. . .] read on and on, wondering when the harmfulness was going 
to begin, and at last flung it across the room with execrations at 
having been induced by the rascally reviewers to waste a 
dollar-and-half on what he was pleased to call “a religious and 
ethical treatise”.’^ 

A closer study of the novel will reveal that the American was not 
mistaken in calling a moral, and in a sense even a religious 
work. Hardy has strongly disapproved of free-love here, and 
aimed moderately only at rectifying the institution of marriage. 


JUDE AND ARABELLA: A BAD MARRIAGE 

Jude’s marriage with Arabella illustrates Hardy’s view that such 
a union based entirely on the short-lasting surge of the sexual 
passion usually proves to be unhappy. Jude meets her at a crucial 
moment when in spite of his poverty he seems, in an enthusiastic 
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mood, ‘to see his way to living comfortably in Christminster in the 
course of a year or two, and knocking at the doors of one of those 
strongholds of learning of which he had dreamed so much’.^ He is 
returning from Alfredston to Marygreen dreaming about the 
higher and happier life of a DD or even a bishop that his learning 
would enable him to lead when suddenly the distraction comes: 

In his deep concentration on these transactions of the future 
Jude’s walk had slackened, and he was now standing quite still, 
looking at the ground as though the future were thrown there¬ 
on by a magic lantern. On a sudden something smacked him 
sharply in the ear, and he became aware that a soft cold 
substance had been flung at him, and fallen at his feet. 

A glance told him what it was — a piece of flesh, the 
characteristic part of a barrow-pig, which the countrymen used 
for greasing their boots, as it was useless for any other purpose."^ 

The pig’s pizzle thrown at him by Arabella is the symbol of sex. It 
signifies that there is to be nothing else in their relationship. 
Jude’s youth like all youth is already in the inflammable state of 
dormant passion which is usually ignited when the first woman, 
whatever her kind, breaks through the reserve of modesty and 
comes into contact with him. It is Jude’s misfortune that this first 
woman is not of a finer kind, not of a kind that could promise sweet 
conjugal comradeship through life’s rough journey, or encour¬ 
agement in his difficult course towards a goal far distant and far 
higher than his present position. ‘She was a complete and 
substantial female animal - no more, no less.’^ And yet, perhaps 
on that account, in the conversation that ensued, ‘She saw that he 
had singled her out from the three [women], as a woman is singled 
out in such cases, for no reasoned purpose of further acquain¬ 
tance, but in commonplace obedience to conjunctive orders from 
headquarters, unconsciously received by unfortunate men when 
the last intention of their lives is to be occupied with the 
feminine.’® Hardy observes again: ‘The unvoiced call of woman to 
man, which was uttered very distinctly by Arabella’s personality, 
held Jude to the spot against his intention - almost against his 
will, and in a way new to his experience.’^ This is sufficient to 
work up gradually what Schopenhauer calls ‘voluptuous illusion’, 
the false conviction that her possession will lead him to the 
greatest happiness. Arabella asks Jude to keep visiting her on 
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Sundays, and on the first Sunday that comes after this casual 
meeting, he weighs for a while whether to spend the afternoon in 
reading or call for her, and then, blinded to all her coarseness, he 
is driven towards the girl. 

In short, as if materially, a compelling arm of extraordinary 
muscular power seized hold of him - something which had 
nothing in common with the spirits and influences that had 
moved him hitherto. This seemed to care little for his reason 
and his will, nothing for his so-called elevated intentions, and 
moved him along, as a violent schoolmaster a schoolboy he has 
seized by a collar, in a direction which tended towards the 
embrace of a woman for whom he had no respect, and whose life 
had nothing in common with his own except locality.® 

He talked the commonest local twaddle to Arabella with 
greater zest than he would have felt in discussing all the 
philosophies with all the Dons in the recently adored Univer¬ 
sity, and passed the spot where he had knelt to Diana and 
Phoebus without remembering that there were any such people 
in the mythology, or that the Sun was anything else than a 
useful lamp for illuminating Arabella’s face. An indescribable 
lightness of heel served to lift him along; and Jude, the incipient 
scholar, prospective D.D., Professor, Bishop, or what not, felt 
himself honoured and glorified by the condescension of this 
handsome country wench in agreeing to take a walk with him in 
her Sunday frock and ribbons.® 

It was better to love a woman than to be a graduate, or a 
parson; ay, or a pope!^® 

Arabella induces Jude into a physical relationship which, it is 
suggested, continues for about two months. His passion, conse¬ 
quently, expires by necessary gratification, and he is disil¬ 
lusioned. He wishes that ‘some things had never begun!’, and feels 
that ‘it is never too late to mend’.^' But, unfortunately for Jude, 
Arabella is a schemer for marriage. She pretends pregnancy to 
trap him for a husband, and he marries her just to save her honour 
at the cost of his ambition and happiness. It is obviously an 
instance of a bad marriage binding together as it does persons of 
such antagonistic natures as Arabella, a coarse butcher-girl, and 
Jude whose heart bleeds even for crawling earth-worms. Between 
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the husband and wife here there is ‘no more unity than between 
east and west’ 

In The Well-Beloved Hardy, in concurrence with Schopenhauer, 
has suggested only ‘all-embracing indifference’ to love, and 
absorption into practical affairs as a remedy to reduce in degree 
the misery of bad marriage. But in Jude the Obscure^ Hardy is 
decidedly in a mood of revolt. Sue, the wife of Phillotson, tells 
Jude: 

And it is said that what a woman shrinks from - in the early 
days of her marriage ~ she shakes down to with comfortable 
indifference in half-a-dozen years. But that is much like saying 
that the amputation of a limb is no affliction, since a person gets 
comfortably accustomed to the use of a wooden leg or arm in the 
course of time.^® 

Hardy does not see any justification in her words in defence of her 
own capricious desertion of Phillotson, for her marriage is not 
really bad. But if these words had been put in Jude’s mouth or 
spoken for him, they would carry the approval of the author, for 
his marriage with Arabella is irretrievably bad and has unneces¬ 
sarily crippled him. 

Their lives were ruined, he thought; ruined by the fundamental 
error of their matrimonial union: that of having based a 
permanent contract on a temporary feeling which had no 
necessary connection with affinities that alone render a life-long 
comradeship tolerable. 

Hardy does not simply sorrow over such unions pessimistically 
like Schopenhauer. He asks whether they are irremediable like the 
sexual passion itself which prompts them. Consider Jude’s 
thoughts after the marriage: 

As to the point in question he was compelled to accept her 
word; in the circumstances he could not have acted otherwise 
while ordinary notions prevailed. But how came they to 
prevail? 

There seemed to him, vaguely and dimly, something wrong 
in a social ritual which made necessary a cancelling of 
well-formed schemes involving years of thought and labour, of 
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foregoing a man’s one opportunity of showing himself superior 
to the lower animals, and of contributing his units of work to the 
general progress of his generation, because of a momentary 
surprise by a new and transitory instinct which had nothing in 
it of the nature of vice, and could be only at the most called 
weakness. He was inclined to inquire what he had done, or she 
lost, for that matter, that he deserved to be caught in a gin 
which would cripple him, if not her also, for the rest of a 
lifetime?^® 


And again: 

'Is it,’ he said, ‘that the women are to blame; or is it the artificial 
system of things, under which the normal sex-impulses are 
turned into devilish domestic gins and springes to noose and 
hold back those who want to progress?’ 

Hardy’s questions, cast in rebellious tone, mean emphatic 
affirmation that such ‘ordinary notions’ as regarding chastity as 
lost for ever if it is once casually lost and regarding children born 
of sexual lapses before the ritual of marriage as sin-begotten, 
ought not to have prevailed, have no justification at all, and must 
not condemn a man or woman to the life-crippling gin of a bad 
marriage. A gin confining within it a bleeding rabbit with 
lacerated leg ‘bearing its torture till the morrow, when the trapper 
would come and knock it on the head’,^^ is the central symbol of 
bad marriage in the book. Sex-morals, Hardy pleaded, must be 
meaningfully reconstructed, and bad marriages must be made 
easily dissoluble. He approvingly quotes Milton for an epigraph 
in Part Four of the novel: 

‘Whoso prefers either Matrimony or other Ordinance before 
the Good of Man and the plain Exigence of Charity, let him 
profess Papist, or Protestant, or what he will, he is no better 
than a Pharisee.’^® 


THE FIRST MARRIAGE OF SUE AND PHILLOTSON 
Sue is ‘epicene’, an ethereal creature, bright and beautiful. 
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Phillotson is truly noble and little subject to passion’s sway. Their 
marriage is certainly not bad in Hardy’s view. 

‘ “O, he’s too old for her ~ too old!” cried Jude in all the terrible 
sickness of hopeless, handicapped love.’ His words are those of a 
defeated rival. Jude, moreover, is too young to understand that 
parity in age between the marrying couple is a standard desirable 
from the point of view of sexual satisfaction only. Hardy observes: 
‘Phillotson was perhaps twenty years her senior, but many a 
happy marriage had been made in such conditions of age.’*® Sue 
herself says to Jude: ‘If you think I am not happy because he’s too 
old for me, you are wrong.’It is, in fact, Hardy’s consistent 
stand throughout his fiction that genuine comradeship can exist 
between a married couple in spite of a disparity in age. Avice the 
Second in The Well-Beloved, as we have seen, finds old Pierston 
worthy for her young daughter. Oak counts being considerably 
older than the woman a man’s positive qualification when he 
advises Bathsheba in Far From the Madding Crowd: ‘Come, listen to 
me! I am six years older than you, and Mr Boldwood is ten years 
older than I, and consider - I do beg of’ee to consider before it is 
too late - how safe you would be in his hands?’** Maturity of age 
brings in a man a stability of affection which can certainly make a 
woman happy if she does not ask merely for the foam and bubbles 
of passion. (Should one recall here the fact that Hardy’s life with 
Florence, his second wife, far younger than he, was happier than 
that with Emma?) 

Yet why did Sue desert Phillotson? There are reasons which 
have little to do with what may be called objectionable in his 
person or character. First, she had a natural aversion for sex 
which does have its place, however subordinate, in marriage. 
D.H. Lawrence rightly observes: ‘She must, by the constitution of 
her nature, remain quite physically intact, for the female was 
atrophied in her, to the enlargement of the male activity.’** 

Secondly, although she is herself almost sexless, she needs hot 
and constant passion from her male partner. She, as Lawrence 
writes, ‘wanted some quickening for this atrophied female. [. . .] 
That the new rousing might give her a sense of life. But she could 
only live in the mind.’*"* Phillotson’s dispassionate behaviour 
naturally could not quicken in her that sense of life. 

Sue, finally, is a supersensitive neurotic case, not a healthy 
individual fit for agreeable social existence. ‘There is no order or 
regularity in your sentiments,’ Phillotson tells her.** She herself 
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admits as much when she tells Jude that she is 'a woman tossed 
about, all alone, with aberrant passions, and unaccountable 
antipathies.’^® 

Sue does not feel that her marriage with Phillotson is a 
life-crippling gin of a bad marriage as Jude felt in his own case. 
Marriage itself being ‘destructive to a passion whose essence is its 
gratuitousness’^^ is bad acording to her. Phillotson, who alone 
could put up with all her eccentricities, was a proper match for her 
if there was one anywhere. 

For all these reasons, and for others, Sue desires to stay away 
from him and, if he permits it, to stay with Jude. Phillotson, after a 
brief mental conflict, shows heroic moral courage and goodness 
unstained with jealousy when he generously complies with her 
request: ‘You may go ~ with whom you will. I absolutely and 
unconditionally agree.’He tells Gillingham, his friend, later: ‘I 
would have died for her; but I wouldn’t be cruel to her in the name 
of the law. She is, as I understand, gone to join her lover. What 
they are going to do I cannot say. Whatever it may be she has my 
full consent to.’^® He writes even to Jude without any ill-will for 
him: 


I make only one condition - that you are tender and kind to her. 
I know you love her. But even love may be cruel at times. You 
are made for each other: it is obvious, palpable, to any unbiased 
older person. You were all along ‘the shadowy third’ in my 
short life with her. I repeat, take care of Sue.’®® 

He dissolves the marriage for her sake and leaves her legally free 
to marry Jude if she chooses since Jude is now also freed from 
Arabella. Conventional society, however, brings him to misery for 
his sin of magnanimity. He is dismissed from the school. ‘I have 
hopelessly ruined my prospects because of my decision as to what 
was best for us, though she does not know it; I see only dire 
poverty ahead from my feet to the grave; for I can be accepted as 
teacher no more.’®^ Even after suffering from penury, privations 
and virtual ostracism, he is mentally unshaken, and does not 
regret his generous action. He tells Arabella far later: ‘I am 
convinced I did only what was right, and just, and moral. I 
suffered for my act and opinions, but I hold to them; though her 
loss was a loss to me in more ways than one.’®® Phillotson is the 
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noblest character in this novel and the strongest. D.H. Lawrence 
gives an uncharitable picture of him when he writes: 


He was a human being as near to mechanical function as a 
human being can be. The whole process of digestion, masticat¬ 
ing, swallowing, digesting, excretion, is a sort of super¬ 
mechanical process. And Phillotson was like this. He was an 
organ, a function-fulfilling organ, he had no separate existence. 
He could not create a single new movement or thought or 
expression. Everything he did was a repetition of what had 
been.®^ 

Lawrence fails to see that Phillotson’s kindness and compassion, 
magnanimity and selflessness are the virtues which Hardy himself 
valued highly. In his views on marriage and morals, in his courage 
to go against conventions, Phillotson appears not mechanical but 
truly creative from the ethical point of view. He stands alone in the 
face of the worst misfortune and yet survives sane and self- 
possessed. There is some truth in what Arabella observes of him: 
‘A contented mind is a continual feast.’Added to his heroic 
power of endurance are the elements of mental resignation, nearly 
affirmative, to the workings of fate, and defiance of the customary 
ways of thinking more in deed than in words which amount to a 
moderate and affirmative revolt against the matrimonial ills of 
social making. In the simplicity and steadfastness oflove, besides, 
he belongs somewhat to the characters like Diggory Venn and 
Gabriel Oak who wait, watch, wish well, suffer loss without the 
loss of dignity and win in the end. He has shown always the 
‘inherent wish to do rightly by all’.^^ 

Sue deserts Phillotson. But she is never reconciled to this act of 
hers. The guilt continues to haunt her simply because he is as 
faultless as a man could be. Her conscience never fully forgives 
her, and in remarrying him later she only tries feebly to repair the 
wrong she has so capriciously inflicted on him. 


SUE AND JUDE: LOVE WITHOUT MARRIAGE 

Jude’s feelings for Sue after he has seen her once or twice are 
‘unmistakably of a sexual kind’,^® although he sought to deceive 
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himself into believing that it was something higher and different, 

‘After air, he said, ‘it is not altogether an erotolepsy that is the 
matter with me, as at that first time. I can see that she is 
exceptionally bright; and it is partly a wish for intellectual 
sympathy, and a craving for loving-kindness in my solitude.’ 
Thus he went on adoring her, fearing to realize that it was 
human perversity. For whatever Sue’s virtues, talents, or 
ecclesiastical saturation, it was certain that those items were 
not at all the cause of his affection for her.®^ 

Jude felt when Arabella worked up a transitory allurement in him 
that it was better to love a woman than to be a parson or even a 
pope. He feels similarly that ‘With Sue as companion he could 
have renounced his ambitions with a smile’.®® 

Sue’s declaration, on the other hand, that she longs only for 
‘mental communion’ with Jude in ideal friendship, is equally 
self-deceptive, although the sexual urge, ‘the will of the species’, is 
abnormally inoperative in her. She could have found a friend as 
much in Phillotson, if not more, as in Jude, and friends are not 
jealous as she is of Arabella. Her love is not of the mystic sort 
ceasing altogether from self in order to be at one with the lover in 
one ceaseless flow of feeling towards him, but of the selfish kind 
that seeks to draw a constant flow of passion insatiably from the 
lover, without herself satisfying him in the least. There is 
justification in Jude’s complaint that ‘intimate as they were, he 
had never once had from her an honest, candid declaration that 
she loved or could love him’.®® Her requirement of love and 
inability to return it, usually disguised under the cloak of 
friendship and the like, however, become clear to her occasionally 
as when she tells Jude why she married Phillotson: 

I didn’t marry him altogether because of the scandal. But 
sometimes a woman’s love of being loved gets the better of her 
conscience, and though she is agonized at the thought of 
treating a man cruelly, she encourages him to love her while she 
doesn’t love him at all."*® 

But such flashes of self-awareness are rare in her, and it must be 
said in her defence that she is always sincere in what she 
consciously says or does. She hates hypocrisy. 
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She has, before she appears in this novel, mixed freely with men 
and frequently had lovers. She speaks in some detail of a 
Christminster graduate with whom she had stayed in the same 
room for fifteen months without submitting herself physically to 
him or agreeing to marry. 

He wanted me to be his mistress, in fact, but I wasn’t in love 
with him - and on my saying I should go away if he didn’t agree 
to my plan, he did so. [. . .] He said I was breaking his heart by 
holding out against him so long at such close quarters; he could 
never have believed it of woman. I might play that game once 
too often, he said. He came home merely to die 

She never is, in fact, in love with anyone. The ‘love of being loved’ 
- this phrase italicised by Hardy himself- explains the nature of 
her feeling. She enjoys unconsciously the torture of thirst for her 
in the lover and is struck temporarily with remorse only when she 
realizes the cruelty of her tantalizing him. Phillotson’s steadfast 
affection does not satisfy her. Her decision to desert him finally 
comes because he lacks passion, and Jude has a hot passion for her 
which she needs and which, she fears, will again be diverted 
towards Arabella. This is clearly suggested in the following 
dialogue between Sue and Jude about his holding her hand: 

‘Well - are you sure you mean it only as my cousin?’ 

‘Absolutely sure. I have no feelings of love left in me.’ 

‘That’s news. How has it come to be?’ 

‘I’ve seen Arabella.’ 

She winced at the hit; then said curiously, ‘When did you see 
her?’ 

‘When I was at Christminster.’ 

‘So she’s come back; and you never told me! I suppose you 
will live with her now?’ 

‘Of course - just as you live with your husband.’ 

She looked at the window pots with the geraniums and 
cactuses, withered for want of attention, and through them at 
the outer distance, till her eyes began to grow moist.^^ 

Jude is not false to his feeling when he says that no love is left in 
him, for he has stayed a night with Arabella which has expended 
for a brief period the pent-up passion that has principally caused 
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his adoration for Sue. Moreover, the possibility of constant sexual 
gratification has arisen since Arabella, who has returned from 
Australia, is still legally his wife. The ‘geraniums and cactuses 
withered for want of attention’, clearly external ‘equivalents’ of 
Sue’s inward feeling, signify that she needs impassioned attention 
exclusively directed to her, or she will likewise wither away. 

While Sue’s smiling brilliance urges Jude all the while to rejoice 
like a pagan in the instinctive joys afforded by Nature, her 
repugnance to sex keeps his hunger for her alive and unrequited. 
She tantalizes and draws him on. She thus satisfies her love of 
being loved at the cost of Jude’s passionate love which includes 
sex. Jude, in spite of his dancing constant attendence on her, 
would have been quite like the graduate, Sue’s second victim, ‘in 
such a torturing destiny’ if jealousy had not compelled her to 
sacrifice her dislike of sex and to tolerate it. The only course left 
open to Sue to maintain his passion for her hot as ever and to 
prevent him from going away to Arabella, is submission to his 
appetite. 

But it would be wrong to assume that she submits whenever he 
wishes even after this. Hardy himself wrote in a letter after the 
publication of Jude the Obscure: 

One point [. . .] I could not dwell upon: that, though she has 
children, her intimacies with Jude have never been more than 
occasional, even when they were living together (I mention that 
they occupy separate rooms, except towards the end, and one of 
her reasons for fearing the marriage ceremony is that she fears it 
would be breaking faith with Jude to withhold herself at 
pleasure, or altogether, after it; though while uncontracted she 
feels at liberty to yield herself as seldom as she chooses). This 
has tended to keep his passion as hot at the end as at the 
beginning, and helps to break his heart. He never really 
possessed her as freely as he desired."*® 

But she is not aware that she has never loved Jude or anyone else. 
Even when she emphatically maintains towards the end of the 
novel that she loves Jude although duty calls her back to 
Phillotson, the truth is that she still loves being loved by him, as 
ever. Arabella is right when she remarks: ‘I am inclined to think 
that she don’t care for him quite so much as he does for her.’"*"* 
Jude’s ill-gratified passion keeps him adoring Sue. She wants 
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nothing more. That is one bond that holds them together. But 
otherwise there is little of what both Schopenhauer and Hardy 
have described as the agreement of disposition which is a 
fundamental requirement in a happy marriage. It will not escape 
the notice of a careful reader that while Jude’s intellectual 
aspirations are genuine despite his actual achievement, which 
falls far short of them, Sue’s intellectualism despite her vast 
reading and sharp talent is confined largely to sophistry against 
marriage, and it rarely strays beyond this to touch any serious 
moral or metaphysical issue. While Jude regards passion not as an 
end, but as an encumbrance to be cleared from his way towards 
learning, to Sue her love of being loved is an end in itself. While 
Jude’s heart promptly goes out to others in need of his help, Sue is 
just indifferent even to those who suffer on her account. He 
consciously sacrifices his happiness and ambition in marrying 
Arabella just to save her honour. Sue, on the other hand, is 
responsible for the graduate’s death and Phillotson’s misery. The 
former’s entreaties on his death-bed or the latter’s illness after his 
dismissal from the school under the general scorn of the people of 
Shaston could not move her much to pity. She feels, of course, a 
certain guilt and remorse, but that is not sufficient to change her 
instinctive rejoicing in tantalizing the lover. Yet Jude adores her 
and she is satisfied with his ardent attentions. Passion does not 
allow the temperamental or other differences to surface so long as 
it burns hot and bright. Sue does not allow it to be extinguished. It 
is one strong bond that keeps them united. Another is their 
common opposition to society in their unconventional living. The 
twin bonds would have soon dropped if they had married. There 
is no justification in thinking that Sue and Jude would have made 
ideal comrades if they had married. It would, on the contrary, 
have been another bad marriage. Jude has as it is suffered the 
tragedy of frustrated passion for Sue. He would, if he had married 
her, have suffered the tragedy of satisfied passion. 


SUE’S RETURN TO PHILLOTSON: REAFFIRMATION 
OF MARRIAGE 


The turning point in Sue’s life and philosophy comes when Father 
Time, Arabella’s child, kills Sue’s children and hangs himself 
‘Arabella’s child killing mine was a judgment - the right slaying 
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the wrong.Symbolically, however, Hardy seems to mean that 
this is not the right killing the wrong, but the wrong killing the 
equally wrong. In Jude’s marriage the child was not only not 
contemplated but neglected inhumanly after he was born. Jude 
was, of course, not to be blamed for this. He says after Time was 
entrusted to his care: 

I feel that, anyhow, I don’t like to leave the unfortunate little 
fellow to neglect. Just think of his life in a Lambeth pothouse, 
and all its evil influences, with a parent who doesn’t want him, 
and has, indeed, hardly seen him, and a stepfather who doesn’t 
know him. ‘Let the day perish wherein I was born, and the 
night in which it was said. There is a man child conceived!’ 
That is what the boy - my boy, perhaps, will find himself saying 
before long!^® 

The child has, in fact, already learnt to have no zest for life, to wish 
not to have been born at all, and Arabella certainly is to be blamed 
for this though her vulgar sensuality refuses to accept any 
responsibility. Bad marriages breed no healthy individuals, 
physically or mentally. 

Sue’s case is not much different. She only loves like a pagan, 
wanting joys for herself in existence, though her joys are different 
and finer than the gross pleasures of Arabella. She hates marriage 
just to preserve her love of being loved passionately for ever. She 
never pauses for a while to think what misfortune the poor 
accidents born of her pleasures and Jude’s would suffer all their 
lives long if brought up in domestic disorder and misery. Hence, 
her children and Arabella’s child were equally the unwanted 
fruits of lawless indulgence, not the issue of responsible passion, 
brought up with tender care. They were, therefore, not the right 
killing the wrong, but the wrong killing the equally wrong and 
irresponsible. 

Hardy defended passion as natural and therefore amoral. But 
he never pleaded for the maintenance of the appetite that it may 
be perpetually fed for the pleasure of indulgence. Nature is sure to 
bring forth children although man may never want them. But 
when they are born it is the parents’ prime duty to look well after 
them. Not soulless custom or social institution, but new souls 
growing up under the heartless heavens require, somewhere in the 
land of exile, a home with parental affection. ‘No-marriage’ 
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promiscuity can provide no such home to the children, and 
therefore it is inhuman and selfish. Sue, who in her strong 
aversion to love under the ‘Government stamp’ was invincible in 
the polemics on the marriage issue, is silenced ultimately when 
faced with the mute and v/ague despair of the neglected children 
voiced out most eloquently by the ‘Octogenarian’ child Father 
Time. Consider the following dialogue between him and Sue: 

‘ ’Tis because of us children, too, isn’t it, that you can’t get a 
good lodging?’ 

‘Well - people do object to children sometimes.’ 

‘Then if children make so much trouble, why do people have 
’em?’ 

‘O - because it is a law of nature.’ 

‘But we don’t ask to be born?’ 

‘No indeed.’ 

‘[. . .] I oughtn’t to have come to ’ee - that’s the real truth! I 
troubled ’em in Australia, and I trouble folk here. I wish I 
hadn’t been born!’ 

‘You couldn’t help it, my dear.’ 

‘I think that whenever children be born that are not wanted 
they should be killed directly, before their souls come to ’em, 
and not allowed to grow big and walk about!’'*’ 

Sue’s information to him that there is soon to be another baby in 
the family to increase their tribulations finally foments Time’s 
despair into a desperate death-wish. 

Time’s questions are born, not out of a healthy curiosity for 
knowledge, but out of the anguish of a neglected existence which 
drives one to suicide. Sue has answers to a child’s curiosity which 
Time is not old enough to understand, but none to the undercur¬ 
rent of anguish which makes what formally appeals to be the 
questions for knowledge substantially the cries for love and 
happiness. Her guilt lay, not as Jean Brooks suggests, in ‘creating 
life doomed to death’,"*® but in not bringing up children well with 
whole-hearted affection after they were born according to the law 
of nature. 

Hardy never felt that there was anything wrong in opposing an 
antipathetic society for the right reason. But what inspired Sue 
and Jude to defy the established institution and the conventional 
order? It was surely not injustice, but the lawlessly selfish desire 
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for indulgence in the sort of love they believed in. It did not, 
however, matter much in so far as their deviation from the social 
code brought them to self-courted misery. But in so far as it 
brought adversity to the children, it ceased to be amoral and 
became positively immoral. Opposing the institution of marriage 
which if healthy has useful functions just for the sake of opposing 
or for the mere sake of self-love assumes the character of negative 
revolt. Hardy never thought that the alternative to irrational 
order is complete disorder, or no marriage at all to the marriages 
which are likely to prove bad. 

Father Time’s hanging of himself and her children drives the 
lesson home to Sue that hers was not love but sheer self-love, that 
her revolt having no reasonable target was negative, that the 
Christian ethic of self-renunciation dissociated from the Christian 
dogma, not her long-cherished Hellenic zest for enjoyment, is the 
right value to live for. She now becomes transformed into an 
‘authentic being’ in the existential sense of the word, standing not 
by lawless impulses, but by right will regulating them. 

She loved to live with Jude and be loved by him. But she did not 
wish to continue the indulgence for which her children had to pay 
heavily with their life. Marriage with Jude would have terminated 
her indulgence and been as much a penance as marriage with 
Phillotson. But her feeling as a wife being neutral and dis¬ 
interested in either case, she thought, it was her duty to reaffirm 
her vow to be loyal to Phillotson which she had broken through 
sheer self-love. Moreover, the sense of guilt at having wronged one 
who was faultless in his conduct had always haunted her, and the 
feeling had been intensified after she had seen Phillotson a little 
before the ghastly disaster of her children’s murder, on Remem¬ 
brance Day. Therefore, she must marry him if anyone at all. That 
she was sacrificing in this her own sort of strong instinct and the 
pleasures it afforded, is patent. Jude’s expostulations and 
entreaties could not change or shake her determination. 

Sue’s lying prostrate before the cross in St Silas’ church has a 
symbolic value. The following passage deserves to be considered 
carefully: 

High overhead, above the chancel steps, Jude could discern a 
huge, solidly constructed Latin cross - as large, probably, as 
the original it was designed to commemorate. It seemed to be 
suspended in the air by invisible wires; it was set with large 
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jewels, which faintly glimmered in some weak ray caught from 
outside, as the cross swayed to and fro in a silent and scarcely 
perceptible motion. Underneath, upon the floor, lay what 
appeared to be a heap of black clothes, and from this was 
repeated the sobbing that he had heard before. It was his 
[Jude’s] Sue’s form prostrate on the paving.^® 

Our values have no metaphysical justification. They have no 
roots in reality or reasons in the objective sense. The so-called 
God-ordained certitudes of theology, the moral commandments, 
though pragmatically useful, sink into the sea of nihilism with the 
dawn of naturalistic world-view and when rationally questioned. 
There is never a reason why we should deprive ourselves of 
happiness in order that others may be happy, or suffer ourselves 
that others may not have to suffer. Yet, even when the illusory 
light of religion has ceased to illuminate, and the sceptical thought 
groping in the darkness discovers no reason for the moral conduct 
which puts others before the self, the common human need to be 
happy comes up to lend reason and new light to our ethical 
endeavour. The Cross is dissociated from dogmatic Christianity, 
and therefore it hangs suspended in the air as it were, with its 
precious jewels shining in the dark. It is silent and yet speaks 
eloquently. It is solidly constructed and cannot be dispensed with 
even in a sceptical age. Obviously it is the symbol of self-sacrifice 
born of compassion, the value that is self-justified and eternally 
valid. The humanity wrapped in the black clothes of anguish of 
the cosmic absurd, determined to resolve the not-so-irremediable 
social absurd, must still turn with reverence to it for light. That is 
what Sue, suddenly made aware that she had sinned in following 
irresponsibly her impulses, does. Supporting this interpretation 
are her words: 

We went about loving each other too much - indulging 
ourselves to utter selfishness with each other! We said - do you 
remember? - that we would make a virtue of joy. I said it was 
Nature’s intention, Nature’s law and raison d'etre that we should 
be joyful in what instincts she afforded us - instincts which 
civilization had taken upon itself to thwart. What dreadful 
things I said! And now Fate has given us this stab in the back for 
being such fools as to take Nature at her word!^® 
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And again: 


I have thought that we have been selfish, careless, even 
impious, in our courses, you and I. Our life has been a vain 
attempt at self-delight. But self-abnegation is the higher road. 
We should mortify the flesh - the terrible flesh - the curse of 
Adam!®^ 


To quote once more: ‘We ought to be continually sacrificing 
ourselves on the altar of duty! But I have always striven to do what 
has pleased me. I well deserved the scourging I have got!^^ But 
Jude does not understand this new development in her from the 
vindication of impulses to the vindication of the regulating moral 
will, from self-indulgence to self-renunciation. He fails to see that 
she has turned only to the Cross, not to ‘Christianity, or 
mysticism, or Sacerdotalism’.®® He thinks that she has turned 
almost insane through affliction in deciding to return to Phillot- 
son. Hardy’s critics have likewise failed to understand the real 
nature of her change. H.C. Duffin, for example, writes: ‘From her 
old free thought she moves to ritualistic religion, and she becomes 
totally oblivious of her old sane (though unsteady) reasoning on 
the marriage question.’D.H. Lawrence observes: ‘The last act 
of her intellect was the utter renunciation of her mind and the 
embracing of utter orthodoxy, where every belief, every thought, 
every decision was made ready for her, so that she did not exist 
self-responsible.’®® Neither Jude nor Hardy’s critics as repre¬ 
sented by Duffin and Lawrence have grasped the essential point 
that instead of ceasing to be self-responsible she has now exhibited 
the existential ‘authenticity’ which, as Edith Kern says, is the 
awareness of ‘freedom and responsibility of choice’,®® which 
Hector Hawton defines as ‘an act of will rather than an act of 
intellect’.®^ Her intellect is in its proper place. Only now it has to 
shed light on the path of ethical will. But she fails to explain it all 
to Jude. When he said that he could not understand her 
extraordinary blindness to her own old logic which regarded their 
union as Nature’s marriage, or see any reason why she should 
return to Phillotson, her answer is: ‘Ah, dear Jude; that’s because 
you are like a totally deaf man observing people listening to music. 
You say “What are they regarding? Nothing is there.” But 
something is,’®® 
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Her conscience is awakened, and in obedience to the murmur of 
its ‘still small voice’ she returns to the altar of her duty and 
penance, to stand by her vow and commitment to Phillotson in 
‘authentic’ living: ‘I sacramentally joined myself to him for life. 
Nothing can alter it.’®® Her marriage to him was in no sense bad, 
and she owed him reparations for the wrong she had inflicted on 
him. The following dialogue while they are on their way to the 
church for remarriage is significant: 

‘Where is the church?’ said Sue. She had not lived there for any 
length of time since the old church was pulled down, and in her 
preoccupation forgot the new one. ‘Up here,’ said Phillotson; 
and presently the tower loomed large and solemn in the fog. 
The vicar had already crossed to the building, and when they 
entered he said pleasantly: ‘We almost want candles.’®® 

The old church stands for the traditional faith which was 
demolished in Hardy’s heart, and Sue has never returned to it 
although it seems so to Jude. She has embraced only the Cross, 
not any creed. Phillotson is obviously the right guide to take her to 
the church of the Cross. 

No man had ever suffered more inconvenience from his own 
charity, Christian or heathen, than Phillotson had done in 
letting Sue go. He had been knocked about from pillar to post at 
the hands of the virtuous almost beyond endurance; he had 
been nearly starved, and was now dependent entirely upon the 
very small stipend from the school of this village (where the 
parson had got ill-spoken of for befriending him).®^ 

The vicar also is the worthy priest of the new church still existing 
in the misty vision, not fully realized, wherein dogma if not 
altogether dispensed with, is subordinated at least to the human 
need. He had given refuge in his school to candour, courage, 
compassion and magnanimity ostracized by the Christian com¬ 
munity and embodied in the person of Phillotson. In this church, 
still in the making, the vicar stands with lost certitudes of 
theology, needs light and so wants candles. 

It is stated earlier that in Hardy’s novels sex-based first unions 
turn out badly. Only second marriages founded on more mature 
and wiser considerations, or the later phase of the married life, 
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prove to be good and durable. Here, too, the second marriage does 
promise happiness such as is possible for a rare woman of Sue’s 
sentiments. Sue has returned, like Thomasin and Bathsheba, to a 
man who would always wish her well and endure misery for her 
sake. One difference, however, is that her passion has never been 
sexual in the gross sense. The fire of sex can be extinguished by 
free gratification for a certain period in settled marital life. But no 
period of continuously passionate attentions from the lover can 
extinguish Sue’s sort of abnormal love of being loved. Self-denial, 
in her case, with the conscious power of will, is the only way to 
subdue it. 

Another difference is that Phillotson, of the pair, is not quite like 
Hardy’s idealist lovers. He is generous to Sue, but not whole¬ 
heartedly devoted to her. He needs a woman for a comrade, not a 
goddess for unconditional worship as the sole occupation of his 
life. He is a real fighter who neither boasts nor bends, blames none 
for his suffering and is not embittered against the world on that 
account. But his struggle has driven him inward, and he lives and 
endures there in the mind. This with his unimpassioned tempera¬ 
ment and habitual taciturnity makes him a somewhat dull and 
uninspiring figure. It is an indisputable fact, essentially good 
though he is, that his manners don’t have Venn’s likeableness or 
Oak’s lovableness to a woman’s view. 

Sue with ‘the craving to attract and captivate regardless of the 
injury it may do the man’®^ and with her curious aversion to sex, 
was, in Jude’s pathetic words, ‘not worth a man’s love’.®® 
Phillotson, too, is not a man who could satisfy an average 
woman’s vanity by effusive warmth of feeling. He, however, is in a 
way the only fit match for Sue. None but he could respect her wish 
to stay physically inviolate as in the first marriage, so also for 
about three months after the second. He takes to her sexually later 
only at her own free will and request. ‘He didn’t wish it, but she 
insisted,’ says Mrs Edlin.®"* And surely, we cannot blame 
Phillotson if he could not, like the Christminster graduate and 
Jude, oblige Sue by feeling and expressing the torture of 
unrequited passion for her. 

It is wrong to see in his cold behaviour with Sue after their 
second marriage a manifest streak of sadism or even insensitivity 
to her torment. We would do well to remember that even his 
calling her ‘darling Susanna’ caused her to start, ‘though it had 
been spoken advisedly without fervour’,®® Her natural dislike of 
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the dispassionate man could not have tolerated from him any 
more show of affection despite her conscious will to like it. There is 
as much pity for Sue in his acceptance of her again as there was in 
divorcing her earlier. But now his compassion is deliberately 
concealed under the cover of coldness just because its exhibition, 
until she was positively reconciled to her life with him, might 
make her jump out of the window again or react in some such 
violent way. All this has had the desired effect, and Sue is not false 
to her feeling when she tells Jude that Phillotson is a kind husband 
to her.®® 

The concluding dialogue between Mrs Edlin and Arabella on 
Sue over the dead body of Jude is significant: 

'Well - poor little thing, ’tis to be believed she’s found 
forgiveness somewhere! She said she had found peace!’ 

‘She may swear that on her knees to the holy cross upon her 
necklace till she’s hoarse, but it won’t be true!’ said Arabella. 
‘She’s never found peace since she left his arms, and never will 
again till she’s as he is now!’®^ 

Sue, as reported by Mrs Edlin, is as right as Arabella, though 
neither of the latter two would believe her. Arabella is right so far 
as the pagan in Sue, whom she had previously known, is 
concerned, the pagan which Sue is fighting heroically but has not 
yet subdued quite. Arabella is too gross to understand Sue’s 
existential transformation into ‘authentic’ being. But Sue’s words 
that she has found peace express a half-truth, the other half being 
the determination to find peace; but they do not reflect what Ian 
Gregor sees as her ‘self-deception’.®® She is left at the end of the 
novel as the blood-drenched battle-ground of the opposed forces 
of indulgence and abnegation, and it is suggested that abnegation 
will gradually gain the upper hand and prevail at last, leaving her 
reconciled to her life of duty. That will be the victory of will over 
her irregular sentiments. The Cross will conquer the heathen gods 
that were hitherto allowed free play. 


JUDE’S RELAPSE INTO BAD MARRIAGE 

Jude’s remarriage to Arabella is plainly absurd. It is neither 
probable in view of Jude’s despairing experiences of bad mar- 
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riage, nor necessary. Of this novel of complicated pattern Ian 
Gregor is right when he observes: ‘His remarriage with Arabella is 
black parody of Sue’s with Phillotson, the one made possible only 
by will, the other through torpor.’®^ Jude’s strength after Sue’s 
desertion of him is broken. But the clarity of his mind remains 
intact. Sue’s now reversed logic that marriage is a sacrament, 
however true in her case, was certainly wrong in his, and he never 
believed that he ought to return to Arabella. He had learnt from 
Sue earlier that bad marriage was no marriage, and although he 
had never rushed to the extreme ‘no marriage’ conclusion of the 
pagan Sue, he would not even when tipsy trust Arabella again or 
be duped into marriage with her. 

It is not necessary even to complete Jude’s tragedy. Signifi¬ 
cantly, even after the remarriage Arabella plays no role at all in 
intensifying his despair and is in no way responsible for hastening 
his end. He is already heart-broken, and his vitality is steadily 
fading. The only woman he loved, the only one whose beauty had 
allured and intellect fascinated him, who satisfied the soul, he 
thought, and could, when she chose, satisfy body as well, had left 
him and so life, top, was leaving him. 

Sue, similarly, could have saved Jude though she did not. She 
finds herself after her transformation into the ‘authentic’ being in 
a situation not unlike that of Shaw’s Candida, and errs where 
Candida does not. This is because she takes into consideration 
only the candour of motive, the sincerity of purpose, and not also 
the nature of consequences her action might entail. Guilt-haunted 
that she had done Phillotson a cruel wrong, that the flowers of her 
folly, the children, had to wither young solely on her account, she 
determined to mortify the flesh (a procedure in keeping with her 
abnormal tastes). This meant that in order to atone for the wrongs 
of her doing she was now doing a greater wrong, though without 
intention, to Jude who had so absolutely trusted her power of 
thinking which had robbed him of religious consolations, and who 
had acquiesced in almost her every wish and whim. Both 
Phillotson and Jude are good men, noble and upright. Both alike 
are lone travellers in the world with none to look after them. But 
there is a strength of mind in Phillotson, a stoical power of 
endurance, which helps him survive all his misfortune with 
complete sanity and self-possession, immune from passion’s 
vulgar sway and without needing the support of soul-benumbing 
drink. Sue was a beautiful dream in his life which had disappeared 
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long ago, and he was now reconciled to his life of drudgery and 
want. He would have lived on ascetically and peacefully without 
Sue. But Jude, the weaker human being, harassed by sexual 
passion and ambition, driven now and then to drown his grief in 
drink, was more in need of feminine care and tenderness to keep 
him sane and serene, and could not possibly survive long her 
desertion of him. 

If Sue had weighed the question with Candida’s composure 
and objectivity, she would have found that having gone so far with 
Jude, her duty at that juncture lay in living not with Phillotson, 
but with Jude, not with the stronger of the two but the weaker, 
when both were at heart equally good men and loved her 
sincerely. Marriage, to her, was not the consummation of love, 
but the termination of man’s passionate attentions to her which 
she loved. Whether with Phillotson or with Jude, it was equally a 
form of penance with which to mortify herself and meant no 
indulgence. It was no less a dry duty with the one than with the 
other. Even if she had loved Jude as a normal woman and had 
wanted to marry her lover, the morality of her marriage would not 
have been vitiated, if her perception of the greater duty to Jude 
had been clear, sincere and unbiased, for Kant was certainly 
wrong in thinking that the sense of duty is always unpleasant, and 
that the moral action loses its spirit when the element of pleasure 
enters it. 

But Sue, Hardy’s New Woman, is temperamentally the reverse 
of Candida, Shaw’s New Woman. Sue lacks calm judgment and 
dispassionate thought. She is impulsive as a pagan, and her later 
‘authenticity’, as in all such existential characters known to us, is 
fierce and firm. Naturally, she could not coolly examine all the 
aspects of the problem, and rushed to action trusting entirely the 
motive of renunciation. In point of motive her return to Phillotson 
is noble and unimpeachable. But in point of consequences, which 
count considerably in judging a moral action, it is wrong. With 
the same sincere motive of duty, she could have saved Jude’s life, 
even ennobled it, but she erred in not choosing to do so, and 
proved responsible for Jude’s death, not by her will (which was 
right and moral) but in effect and in spite of that effect being one 
which was never contemplated. 

If Sue had been kinder to him, or if he had been stronger, Jude 
could have lived. The whole blame can be apportioned between 
the two. But what is the contribution of Arabella to the 
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acceleration of his end then? Her first marriage with him was 
significant. Her shrewd comments here and there even after the 
dissolution of that marriage are relevant. But her remarriage with 
Jude is quite redundant. It is not even probable. 



Part IV 

The Anguish of the Social 
Absurd: Hardy’s Secular 
Ethics of Human 
Responsibility 



15 Hardy’s Humanism 


Hardy’s perception of the social absurd, of the spectacle of man at 
variance with society, suggested now and then in earlier novels, 
embodied as the principal theme in Tess and Jude, was as clear as 
that of the metaphysical absurd. But his ethical response to it was 
revolt, not resignation, for. Hardy thought, as men in the mass 
are not inanimate like the world of Nature, we can reasonably 
hope to awaken their callous impersonality to active sympathy for 
unnecessary human suffering. Hardy cuts bitterly at social evils 
which are not irremediable like natural evils, and lays stress 
on the need for a sound secular ethics of human responsibility. 
Douglas Brown is right when he observes: 

With so many others, he adhered to firm moral standards and 
kept his conscience unusually sensitive, but without acknow¬ 
ledging any transcendental Cause as the ground of moral 
values. [. . .] His moral feeling is outraged by the indifference of 
nature to human values. But a profound sense of human 
responsibility remains.^ 

Hardy’s position in social ethics may accurately be described as 
humanism. Like all the varieties of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century humanism it takes its stand on the altruistic sentiment as 
an adequate basis, and boldly refuses to connect morality with 
any material reward. Unlike them all, however, it is free from all 
hedonistic elements, and treats vicarious suffering as the supreme 
value. In this and his recognition of life as a thing to be put up 
with, though without the consolations of belief in Heaven, Hardy 
was nearer to the essential and authentic Christianity than those 
who criticized him as a heathen and a heretic were. Hardy, of 
course, does have sympathy for the zest for existence of the human 
race when it was young; Angel in Tess and Sue in Jude do state that 
ancient Greece, not ancient Israel, should have been the source of 
Europe’s inspiration. But correctly interpreted, this only implies 
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Hardy’s admiration for the uninhibited flow of the Hellenic life, of 
a great culture founded on the freedom of thought and feeling, and 
his regret that Christendom had ceased not only to rejoice in life in 
accordance with Nature, but also to regard it as amoral. He, it 
seems, felt that Christian morals, essential not formal, if freely 
chosen, were excellent, and deplored that they had degraded into 
repressive taboos and customs. There were in ancient Greece also 
Pythagoras, Plato and the stoics, who taught a philosophy of 
negation and self-denial not dissimilar to Christianity. They 
practised renunciation not because the Scriptures had ordained 
it, not because custom wanted it, but because they did not, like 
Hardy himself, find anything so very alluring in the transient 
pleasures of life. They, in fact, were Hardy’s kin among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, not the commoner view that desired 
to stay stuck upon the earth for ever, to devour all that Nature 
yielded to their greedy appetite, to forget what sorry victims of 
time and circumstances they were till some sudden calamity or 
spectacle of death caused them to reel, rave, imagine anthro- 
pomorphically a god or a whole pantheon of gods responsible 
for their misfortune, and spin fables of tragedy. 

Hardy did not want to do away with religion altogether. As we 
have seen, he wanted to retain the Cross from Christianity, and to 
rid religion of its cumbersome dogma and obsolete theology. He 
wrote in his Apology io Late Lyrics and Earlier: 

It may indeed be a forlorn hope, a mere dream, that of an 
alliance between religion, which must be retained unless the 
world is to perish, and complete rationality, which must come, 
unless also the world is to perish, by means of the interfusing 
effect of poetry - ‘the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge; 
the impassioned expression of science’, as it was defined by an 
English poet who was quite orthodox in his ideas.^ 

But Hardy did cherish such a dream. The religion of modern man 
must be humanism informed with Christian compassion and 
renunciation, based on the human need for the harmonious 
co-existence of men which can mitigate as far as possible the sense 
of alienation by founding in the land of exile a community of 
outsiders. 

A metaphysical ethics is comparatively easy to practise, for one 
has to do nothing in it except be affirmatively resigned to all that 
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happens. But a social ethics ordains action more frequently than 
passive endurance and demands from the will a novel response in 
every new situation. This means ceaseless strain and anxiety. 
Every time the moral will is left more or less in the darkness. 
Before acting it has to enlighten itself as to which of the many 
courses of action open to the agent is largely good and most 
beneficial to others. The case of casuistry to Hardy, it seems, is not 
an occasional occurrence as in traditional ethics. The casuistic 
dilemma is sure to be present more or less in every situation that is 
essentially moral. Right decision has to emerge from grim 
grappling with the dilemma. Virtue is a live response of a 
disinterested agent to the situation in question, not a dead habit. 
Moral necessity might make conformity to accepted norms of 
behaviour vicious under certain circumstances, and deviation 
from them virtuous. Hardy fully agreed in practice with Shakes¬ 
peare who wrote: 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied, 

And vice sometime’s by action dignified.® 

It is charged that Hardy ceased to be a pure artist in his last two 
novels and employed fiction simply as a vehicle of his thought. 
William Rutland observes: ‘Before he ceased to write novels. 
Hardy turned his fiction into propaganda.’But if literature has 
not to be content with serving to idle readers mere ‘distraction’ or 
amusement to while away their leisure hours, and has to become 
what existentialists have called ‘engagement’, moral and 
metaphysical problems which no speculative or analytical philo¬ 
sophy divorced from the human interest would attempt to solve 
must come dominant in fiction, and be boldly faced. Dr Everett 
W. Knight observes: 

We cannot determine what the questions of our time shall be, 
but we can determine that what we write shall be an answer. 
Whether or not our answers come to be considered ‘literature’ 
is not the point, because in any case there will be no literature 
apart from them. [. . .] It was after all precisely in such a way 
that Milton’s Areopagitica and Pascal’s Lettres Provinciales came 
into being.® 

That is how Hardy’s Tess and Jude also came to be written. That 
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his answers are not so definitive as his revolt is defiant, goes to his 
credit and does not define his limitation. What we need, in fact, 
are not decisive answers, but a free, sincere, active moral spirit 
that seeks answers and only temporarily finds them, that hates the 
worship of fetishes and appears in ever-changing and at times 
opposed forms of action. Hardy’s humanism is informed with this 
spirit. 



16 Hardy vis-d-vis J. S. Mill in 

The Hand of Ethelberta 

The Hand of Ethelberta^ dismissed usually as ‘the most brittle and 
superficial of his works’/ is very important as far as Hardy’s 
thought is concerned. Ethelberta, a poetess of rare charms and 
accomplishments, is, as the title itself suggests, the central 
character in this novel. The third of a butler’s ten children, she 
passes herself off as the daughter of the late Bishop of Silchester, 
and carefully conceals her identity, not because she is ashamed of 
owning her parents, but because she wants to rise higher in order 
to raise her family up from poverty. Self-abnegation is the chief 
characteristic of her soul. Iron will and an ability to manoeuvre 
situations into the desired direction by dint of patience and 
perseverance, are others. She knows no defeat or despair and 
pursues the larger happiness of all concerned in her actions as the 
summum bonum. In her situation she has to turn even marriage into 
a means of realizing the welfare of her family. That is why she 
renounces Christopher Julian whom she loves, and marries one 
Mr Petherwin. After the death of her husband she could have 
waited until her responsibilities were over, to marry Christopher 
at last. But she discovered that Picotee, her younger sister, had 
developed a hopeless one-sided passion for him. Out of tender 
maternal regard for the young sister, consequently, she subdues 
her own passion, leaves Picotee free to love Christopher, and 
decides even to accomplish their marriage. As for herself, she 
turns her mind to manoeuvring for a useful marrige rather than a 
marriage for love. After careful consideration about the suitability 
of three suitors for her hand - Neigh, Ladywell and Lord 
Mountclere - her choice falls upon the last one who is older than 
her father. She consults, before reaching a positive decision on this 
issue, J.S. Mill’s Utilitarianism and finds guidance from the 
treatise. The passages in which she does so must be quoted at 
length as they throw light not only on this one critical choice of her 
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life, but also on the sort of thinking that usually guides her willing: 

She took down a well-known treatise on Utilitarianism which 
she had perused once before, and to which she had given her 
adherence ere any instance had arisen wherein she might wish 
to take it as a guide. Here she desultorily searched for 
argument, and found it; but the application of her author’s 
philosophy to the marriage question was an operation of her 
own, as unjustifiable as it was likely in the circumstances. 

The ultimate end’, she read, ‘with reference to and for the 
sake of which all other things are desirable (whether we are 
considering our own good or that of other people) is an 
existence exempt as far as possible from pain, and as rich as 
possible in enjoyments, both in point of quantity and 
quality. . . . This being, according to the utilitarian opinion, 
the end of human action, is necessarily also the standard of 
morality.’ 

It was an open question, so far, whether her own happiness 
should or should not be preferred to that of others. But that her 
personal interests were not to be considered as paramount 
appeared further on: 

“The happiness which forms the standard of what is right in 
conduct is not the agent’s own happiness but that of all 
concerned. As between his own happiness and that of others, 
utilitarianism requires him to be as strictly impartial as a 
disinterested and benevolent spectator.’ 

As to whose happiness was meant by that of‘other people’, ‘all 
concerned’, and so on, her luminous moralist soon enlightened 
her: 

‘The occasions on which any person (except one in a 
thousand) has it in his power to do this on an extended scale- 
in other words, to be a public benefactor - are but 
exceptional; and on these occasions alone is he called on to 
consider public utility; in every other case private utility, the 
interest or happiness of some few persons, is all he has to 
attend to.’ 

And that these few persons should be those endeared to her by 
every domestic tie no argument was needed to prove. That their 
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happiness would be in proportion to her own well-doing, and 
power to remove their risks of indigence, required no proving 
either to her now. 

By a sorry but unconscious misapplication of sound and wide 
reasoning did the active mind of Ethelberta thus find itself a 
solace. At about the midnight hour she felt more fortified on the 
expediency of marriage with Lord Mountclere than she had 
done at all since musing on it. In respect of the second query, 
whether or not, in that event, to conceal from Lord Mountclere 
the circumstances of her position till it should be too late for him 
to object to them, she found her conscience inconveniently in 
the way of her theory, and the oracle before her afforded no 
hint. ‘Ah - it is a point for a casuist!’ she said. 

An old treatise on Casuistry lay on the top shelf. She opened 
it - more from curiosity than for guidance this time, it must be 
observed ~ at a chapter bearing on her problem ‘The disciplina 
arcani, or, the doctrine of reserve.’ 

Here she read that there were plenty of apparent instances of 
this in Scripture, and that it was formed into a recognized 
system in the early Church. With reference to direct acts of 
deception, it was argued that since there were confessedly cases 
where killing is no murder, might there not be cases where lying 
is no sin? It could not be right - or, indeed, anything but most 
absurd — to say in effect that no doubt circumstances would 
occur where every sound man would tell a lie, and would be a 
brute or a fool if he did not, and to say at the same time that it is 
quite indefensible in principle. Duty was the key to conduct 
then, and if in such cases duties appeared to clash they would be 
found not to do so on examination. The lesser duty would yield 
to the greater, and therefore ceased to be a duty. 

This author she found to be not so tolerable; he distracted 
her. She put him aside and gave over reading, having decided 
on this second point, that she would, at any hazard, represent 
the truth to Lord Mountclere before listening to another word 
from him. ‘Well, at last I have done,’ she said, ‘and am ready for 
my role.’ 

In looking back upon her past as she retired to rest, 
Ethelberta could almost doubt herself to be the identical 
woman with her who had entered on a romantic career a few 
short years ago. For that doubt she had good reason. She had 
begun as a poet of the Satanic school in a sweetened form; she 
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was ending as a pseudo-utilitarian. Was there ever such a 
transmutation effected before by the action of a hard environ¬ 
ment? It was without a qualm of regret that she discerned how 
the last infirmity of a noble mind had at length nearly departed 
from her. She wondered if her early notes had had the genuine 
ring in them, or whether a poet who could be thrust by realities 
to a distance beyond recognition as such was a true poet at all. 
Yet Ethelberta’s gradient had been regular: emotional poetry, 
light verse, romance as an object, romance as a means, 
thoughts of marriage as an aid to her pursuits, a vow to marry 
for the good of her family; in other words, from soft and playful 
Romanticism to distorted Benthamism. Was the moral incline 
upward or down?* 

It is difficult to understand why Hardy calls Ethelberta’s 
application of the utilitarian philosophy to the marriage question 
'an operation of her own as unjustifiable as it was likely in the 
circumstances’, ‘unconscious misapplication of sound and wide 
reasoning’, and ‘distorted Benthamism’, for Mill’s treatise read 
rightly would fully sanction her conduct throughout her career 
and in this event in particular. There is no reason why the 
utilitarian theory which lays down general principles for moral 
guidance should specifically exclude the marriage question. Mill 
writes of the criterion of good conduct: 

The creed which accepts, as the foundation of morals, Utility, 
or the Greatest-happiness principle, holds that actions are right 
in proportion as they tend to promote happiness, wrong as they 
tend to produce the reverse of happiness. By happiness is 
intended pleasure and the absence of pain; by unhappiness, 
pain and privation of pleasure.* 

To the question which Hardy has posed at the end of the passages 
quoted above, our emphatic answer in the light of Mill’s 
reasoning is that the moral justification of her choice for marriage 
and the clear upward incline can be seen in the motive that 
actuated her and the consequences which her act entailed. 

As for the motive, it is wrong to assume that Ethelberta married 
the old Lord Mountclere for wealth, title and status, for the 
furtherance and fulfilment of personal ambition. She was mor¬ 
tified at the discovery that her duty to Picotee demanded the 
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sacrifice of her pure passion for Christopher. She had lied when 
she told Picotee that she did not care to marry him. Duty spoke in 
stern tenderness when she said, T would much rather he paid his 
addresses to you.’^ But her real sorrow burst out when, after 
Picotee had left her room, she ‘shook in convulsive sobs which had 
little relationship with tears’.^ She not only clears her sister’s way 
to Christopher, but also carries her ultimately to the goal of 
marriage with him. For the self-undertaken responsibility 
towards her younger brothers and sisters, to Picotee in particular, 
she decided to marry a man older than her father at the cost of her 
love. In thus intending ‘not the agent’s own happiness but that of 
all concerned’ Ethelberta’s conduct, in point of motive, is 
unimpeachable. 

As for the consequences, she achieves what she intends. With 
Lord Mountclere’s money and influence at her command she 
proves virtually ‘the prime ruler of the courses of them all’. Mr 
and Mrs Chickerel, her parents, have built a decent house in 
Sandbourne. They are living there free from the shadow of 
poverty and want. Sol and Dan, her brothers, are settled in 
London as builders. Emmeline is employed as Ethelberta’s 
reader. Gwendoline and Cornelia are married off to two brothers 
‘who were farmers, and left England the following week’ for 
Queensland.® ‘Georgie and Myrtle are at School.” They are 
thinking of making Joey or Joseph a parson. Picotee and 
Christopher gradually come closer through correspondence 
which was established between her and Faith, his sister, by 
Ethelberta’s arrangement. Attachment grows between the two 
and matures into matrimony. All of Ethelberta’s plans are finally 
realized. 

It does not mean Ethelberta did it all at the cost of Lord 
Mountclere. Like a true follower of Kant she treats everyone as an 
end, and makes no one a mere means to her personal or family 
ends. She does great good to Lord Mountclere, too. Her presence 
brings him health, wealth and happiness. It introduces order and 
discipline into his life and estate. Her care thoroughly reforms this 
old husband of hers who had hitherto been a lascivious character 
given much to drink. A coachman simply reports what the people 
said everywhere, when he tells Christopher that ‘marrying her 
was the best day’s work that he [Mountclere] did in his life’.® 

She herself leads a contented life later. Mill assigns ‘to the 
pleasures of the intellect, of the feeling and imagination, and of the 
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moral sentiments, a much higher value as pleasures than to those 
of mere sensations’.® All such pleasures are hers. She spends her 
leisure hours in the library, and has planned to write an epic. 

Those who argue that she twice shows a lack of virtue in not 
marrying where she loves, assume without justification that 
loyalty to love is intrinsically valuable even when it does greater 
harm than good and reduces instead of increasing the ‘amount of 
happiness in the world’. Nothing, to Mill, is virtuous when it does 
not serve the utilitarian end. Ethelberta also does not practise 
anything for its own sake. She tells clever lies, cheats the whole of 
high-class London society, but injures none thereby, and achieves 
the good of all related to her. When a lie is likely to prove real 
dishonesty in disturbing her would-be husband some time in the 
future at the probable discovery of her origin and identity, she 
boldly undeceives him. He is, of course, already undeceived 
without her knowledge before she confesses everything to him. 
But her confession proves her integrity. She thus illustrates 
utilitarian ethics in her conduct. 

Yet, why does Hardy write that it was a misapplication of 
Benthamism to the ‘marriage question’? His remarks are often 
misplaced. His conscious comments sometimes contradict 
instead of corroborating what he shows spontaneously. 

There are, howevere, differences not difficult to discern, 
between Mill’s utilitarianism and Hardy’s ethics as they appear 
in this novel and others. Mill believed, as we learn from his Three 
Essays on Religion^ in God as ‘a Being of perfect beneficience’ who is 
still not capable of subduing ‘the powers of evil’ single-handedly. 
The purpose of morality, therefore, is not to please God as in the 
traditional religion, but to help Him and support Him, in fighting 
the forces of evil for the eventual realization of absolute happiness. 

Hardy naturally could not accept Mill’s concept of God as a 
sort of compromise formula between atheism, which the rational¬ 
ist logic carried to conclusion cannot shirk, particularly in view of 
the problem of evil, and theism without which the wishful in man 
cannot do, a position between stark truth and comfortable belief 
Morality is to be practised, according to Hardy, not to please God 
or to help Him, but to help and sustain human beings in their 
misery in the absence of God. 

Mill finds the world as it is, though having in it much ‘to correct 
and improve’, good enough to yield positive pleasures, and his 
liberal humanism is founded on the stubborn hope that all the 
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social evils, some even of the terrestrial evils of life, will be rectified 
at a still higher stage of human progress in future. He writes: 

All the grand sources, in short, of human suffering, are in a 
great degree, many of them almost entirely, conquerable by 
human care and effort: and though their removal is grievously 
slow; though a long succession of generations will perish in the 
breach before the conquest is completed, and this world 
becomes all that, if will and knowledge were not wanting, it 
might easily be made - yet every mind sufficiently intelligent 
and generous to bear a part, however small and unconscious, in 
the endeavour, will draw a noble enjoyment from the contest 
itself, which he would not, for any bribe in the form of selfish 
indulgence, consent to be without/® 

Hardy finds such optimism childish. The pleasures of the world 
do not seem so alluring to the mind awakened to the human 
predicament. Only those who forsake ‘lucidity’ and betake 
themselves to ‘bad faith’ may find happiness here. Ethelberta 
says: ‘In a world where the blind only are cheerful we should all do 
well to put out our eyes.’“ Hardy did not share the liberal hope 
and the view of evolution as progress with his contemporary 
thinkers. The evils, increased in number and some of them 
different in kind, of our own age, which was Mill’s and Hardy’s 
future, have belied the former’s hope, justified the latter’s want of 
it, and exploded the myth of moral progress in a world heading 
fast towards total annihilation. Hardy, in fact, never envisaged a 
success in the distant future, or failure for that matter, for he was 
neither an idealist visionary nor a pessimist. What seems 
important to him is the struggle against evils today irrespective of 
the eventual result. 

Mill regards happiness not only as the universally observed 
natural end of all human actions, but also as the moral end that 
should be sedulously realized. He interprets even the sacrifice of 
self-interests for the well-being of others as ‘a noble enjoyment’ 
that is not contrary to happiness. But if all is as it ought to be, 
moral judgement becomes impossible, and Mill cannot find fault 
with one who prefers selfish sense-pleasures to the luxury of 
altruistic sentiments. To say that the other is noble, moreover, 
amounts to an unconscious admission that the first is ignoble. 
Mill in his doctrinaire enthusiasm is not aware that his confused 
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reasoning first wipes out the difference between the ideal and 
actual, and then restores it, all without his knowledge. 

Hardy accepted ‘the greatest good of the greatest number’ as a 
rough guide-line for moral actions from Bentham and Mill. But 
his distinguishing feature is that he was not a hedonist like them. 
He never confused the object of man’s natural pursuit with the 
goal of ethical endeavour. Vicarious suffering, to him, it seems, 
does not constitute a higher happiness, but implies a value higher 
than happiness. The injunctions of ethics have to run counter to 
the instinctive quest, and therefore, what is usually desired is not 
morally desirable. The end of ethical behaviour is not just 
‘happiness’ but the ‘happiness of others’. The agent himself has to 
endure, not enjoy, the privation of pleasures for the realization of 
this end. All morality worth the name is ‘other-centred’, not 
‘self-centred’. In Hardy’s social ethics we see that the well-being 
of others is always to be realized even at the cost of personal 
comfort and peace. Winterborne in The Woodlanders^ when he dies, 
delirious, for the honour of Grace, Tess when she surrenders 
herself to Alec for the second time, for the welfare of her family, 
John Loveday, when he abnegates his love for Anne for the 
happiness of his brother in The Trumpet-Major^ do not derive the 
higher kind of happiness Mill speaks of, but suffer positive 
mortification as a result of their obedience to the higher command 
of duty. That precisely enhances the moral significance of their 
free choices. 

There are, however, those of Hardy’s moral heroes who seem to 
realize some kind of nobler satisfaction from their acts of 
self-secrifice, Clym Yeobright in The Return of the Native, Gabriel 
Oak in Far From the Madding Crowd, Elizabeth-Jane in The Mayor of 
Casterbridge, to a certain degree even Phillotson in Jude the Obscure, 
and Ethelberta here, do realize a sort of tranquillity which does 
not have its source in self-indulgence. All this, we feel momentar¬ 
ily, is in keeping with the ethics of Mill who observes: ‘The main 
constituents of a satisfied life appear to be two, either of which by 
itself is often found sufficient for the purpose - tranquillity and 
excitement.’ But it must be remembered that the tranquillity of 
Hardy’s heroes comes from affirmative resignation to the frowns 
and favours of fortune that is his ideal in metaphysical ethics, not 
from renunciation for their fellow-beings. Self-abnegation for the 
good of others is Hardy’s ideal in social ethics. It may bring to the 
agent himself no peace at all. Not all of his characters fully 
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illustrate both of these ideals in their behaviour. Ethelberta, 
however, does. Her spirit is like Clym’s, essentially that of a 
hermit, although she is driven under the pressure of necessity to 
undertake strenuous work for the welfare of her family. She ever 
longed for a day ‘when she might draw her boat upon the shore, 
and in some thymy nook await eternal night with a placid mind’.^® 
Her personal ambition even at its worst is not bad enough to 
exacerbate the disharmony with the world. She tells Christopher 
Julian: 

Life is a battle, they say; but it is only so in the sense that a game 
of chess is a battle - there is no seriousness in it; it may be put an 
end to at any inconvenient moment by owning yourself beaten, 
with a careless ‘Ha-ha!’ and sweeping your pieces into the box. 
Experimentally, I care to succeed in society; but at the bottom 
of my heart, I don’t care.^"* 

In this she resembles somewhat the karmayogin of the Gita concept 
who keeps emotionally withdrawn into an inner quietude even 
while engaged in hectic activities for the general good of others. 

Mill and the utilitarians regard consequences as the only 
criterion to judge the moral worth of an action by, and ignore the 
motive behind it. Intuitionists like Kant, on the contrary, uphold 
motive alone as the right criterion. The right theory must assign 
each of these two its due place in moral judgement of an action as 
Hardy does. Rightness of motive saves Sue’s desertion of Jude 
from immorality, despite its disastrous consequences to the latter, 
and makes it only less than altogether moral. Alec’s gift of a horse 
to Tess’s father, of toys to her brothers and sisters, before he 
seduced her, and his help later before he won her back to his 
command, although happy in consequences to many who wanted 
bread and shelter, are far less moral in that they were actuated by 
the desire to promote self-interest, but not absolutely immoral. 
Ethelberta’s conduct illustrates the ideal in which her motives are 
worthy, judgement unerring and consequences happy. 

Utilitarianism, finally, is essentially a social and political 
philosophy extended to the domain of ethics. Hardy’s principles 
of secular ethics, as we derive them from his novels, are applicable 
to the narrower province of private relationships only. He never 
had the ambition of becoming a great reformer or of plunging into 
the field of active politics. 



17 Some Streams of Moral 
Philosophy and the 
Existential Character of 
Hardy’s Social Ethics in 
Tess of the d’Urbervilles 

Tess of the d^Urbervilles embodies Hardy’s anguish of the social 
absurd most disturbingly. Tess stands for an individual human 
being left alone in the midst of the society which scorns her 
misfortune. Moving about in a state of undesired pregnancy after 
dusk amid the hills and dales adjoining her village ‘She had no 
fear of the shadows; her sole idea seemed to be to shun mankind - 
or rather that cold accretion called the world, which, so terrible, in 
the mass, is so unformidable, even pitiable, in its units.’^ That 
‘cold accretion’, the organized mass of individuals, is the social 
world which instead of becoming a structure of fortification to a 
poor pitiable ‘unit’ against the neutral ways of the natural 
universe, turns stifling and hostile. Tess fears it, not the shadows, 
the self-projected spirits and invisible princes of the world. 
Compared to the cold cruelty of conventional society the spectacle 
of life in the primal harmony of Nature is positively refreshing, for 
hate is unknown there. 

Hardy considers critically here certain broad ethical tendencies 
as, in an ameliorative response to the perception of the social 
absurd, he works out his own secular humanism. Each tendency, 
as it emerges from the novel, deserves discussion in some detail. 


CUSTOMARY MORALITY 


This is hardly a morality if moral action is to be defined as a 
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well-considered response of the agent to the exigencies of the hour 
with a view to doing good to others in a disinterested spirit. 
Harold H. Titus observes: 

Customs are passed on from one generation to succeeding 
generations by imitation and by precept. Students of early 
group life agree that the individual is almost completely 
submerged in the life of the group. The individual’s ways of 
acting, and feeling, and thinking are controlled by the group. 
Men tend to do the things which the group they respect expects 
them to do. What is custom in the group becomes habit in the 
individual.^ 

The morality of customs is valuable in so far as it serves to give 
stability to society and enables us to act without effort in a way 
agreeable to all in the community. But what is thus practically 
useful is usually treated as God-ordained and good in an absolute 
sense, and worshipped as a fetish by the masses who are neither 
particularly earnest nor pious. According to Hardy it proves 
positively immoral as when it punishes such a pure woman as 
Tess so pitilessly. The conscience conditioned by its code is not fit 
to appreciate essential morals. 

Felix and Cuthbert, Angel Clare’s elder brothers, represent this 
kind of morality. To Angel they are merely ‘contented dogmatists’ 
treading the trodden ways, following the line of least resistance in 
everything, requiring neither purity of soul nor originality of 
thought. Hardy writes of them: 

They were both somewhat short-sighted, and when it was the 
custom to wear a single eyeglass and string they wore a single 
eyeglass and string; when it was the custom to wear a double 
glass they wore a double glass; when it was the custom to wear 
spectacles they wore spectacles straightway, all without 
reference to the particular variety of defect in their own vision. 
When Wordsworth was enthroned they carried pocket copies; 
and when Shelley was belittled they allowed him to grow dusty 
on their shelves. When Correggio’s Holy Families were 
admired, they admired Correggio’s Holy Families; when he 
was decried in favour of Velasquez, they sedulously followed 
suit without any personal objection.® 
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In ethics also these ministers of the Church conform mechanically 
to what the clergy have taught for centuries and the laity have 
believed to be good unquestioningly. 

The artisan who has undertaken to paint scriptural texts on 
Sundays wherever he finds space enough for this derives from his 
dull work the pious satisfaction of service to God, shares in 
common with Felix and Cuthbert moral inertia and apathy, and is 
different from them only in the crudity of his speech and manners. 
His conversations with Tess are revealing: 

Tt is early to be astir this Sabbath morn!’ he said cheerfully. 

‘Yes’, said Tess. 

‘When most people are at rest from their week’s work.’ 

She also assented to this. 

‘Though I do more real work today than all the week 
besides.’ 

‘Do you?’ 

‘All the week I work for the glory of man, and on Sunday for 
the glory of God. That’s more real than the other - hey?’"* 

But in this ‘more real’ work for ‘the glory of God’ he has only 
‘don’ts’ and ‘damnations’ to write in order to warn against vices 
those who have not swerved as yet from formal virtue, and to chill 
the blood of those who have already suffered a lapse. So Tess asks: 

‘Do you believe what you paint?’ [. . .] 

‘Believe that tex? Do I believe in my own existence!’ 

‘But’, she said tremulously, ‘suppose your sin was not of your 
own seeking?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘I cannot split hairs on that burning query,’ he said. ‘I have 
walked hundreds of miles this past summer, painting these 
texes on every wall, gate, and stile in the length and breadth of 
this district. I leave their application to the hearts of the people 
who read ’em.’ 

‘I think they are horrible,’ said Tess. ‘Crushing! Killing!’ 

‘That’s what they are meant to be!’ he replied in a trade 
voice.® 

The population of Marlott also knows no other morality. They 
cannot be kind and humane to Tess because in being seduced by 
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Alec and bearing a child in consequence before marriage, she had 
infringed custom and offended popular sentiment. That was the 
reason why her family was expelled from the village after her 
father’s death. Hardy observes with a bitter sting of satire: 


Ever since the occurrence of the event which had cast such a 
shadow over Tess’s life, the Durbeyfield family (whose descent 
was not credited) had been tacitly looked on as one which 
would have to go when their lease ended, if only in the interests 
of morality. [. . .] By some means the village had to be kept 
pure. So on this, the first Lady-Day on which the Durbeyfields 
were expellable, the house, being roomy, was required for a 
carter with a large family; and Widow Joan, her daughters Tess 
and ’Liza-Lu, the boy Abraham and the younger children, had 
to go elsewhere. [. . .] Had she not come home her mother and 
the children might probably have been allowed to stay on as 
weekly tenants. But she had been observed almost immediately 
on her return by some people of scrupulous character and great 
influence: they had seen her idling in the churchyard, restoring 
as well as she could with a little trowel a baby’s obliterated 
grave. By this means they had found that she was living here 
again; her mother was scolded for ‘harbouring’ her; sharp 
retorts had ensued from Joan, who had independently offered 
to leave at once; she had been taken at her word; and here was 
the result.® 


Tess, in Marlott’s view, is perpetuating the sin she had earlier 
committed, in loving her child when alive and after it was dead. 
They never pause to reflect how a mother’s love for her child, 
legitimate or illegitimate, could be regarded as a sin, and how 
their own absolute want of compassion for the bereaved family of 
Durbeyfield in evicting them from their ancestral hut could be 
called correct. 

Customary morality is not, according to Hardy, the right and 
reasoned ethical response of the collective mass to the pitiable 
cries of the ‘units’ of society in distress. It adds to the social misery 
instead of mitigating it and sacrifices the end which is the possible 
happiness of each and all, in the worship of the means which is the 
code of conduct. It plays in the tragedy of Tess the role of a villain. 
It pervades her social surroundings, causes in her own soul a sense 
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of guilt, springs up to the surface of Angel’s consciousness as soon 
as he learns of her lapse, and punishes her persistently. 


SINCERE RELIGIOUS ETHICS 

The basic position of full-blown religious ethics can best be stated 
in the words of Emil Brunner: 

What God does and wills is good; all that opposes the will of 
God is bad. The good has its basis and its existence solely in the 
will of God. [. . .] ‘The Good is based on the Holy.’ ‘Ye shall 
therefore be holy, for I am Holy.’ The Holy means God, as the 
unconditionally sovereign Lord of the world; a thing is holy 
because, and in so far as, it is His property and is recognised as 
such. The holiness of man consists in knowing that he belongs 
to God. In so far as he acknowledges in his life, and in his 
existence, this property-right of God, and thus obeys the will of 
God, he is good. No one has a claim on a man, or on a people, 
save God alone, and his claim permeates all the relationships of 
life. It is the only valid norm: Hence the ‘religious’ element is 
also the ethical element, and the ‘ethical’ is ‘religious’.^ 

The moral and the religious thus identified and animated with 
compassion and sympathy, more for the weak than for the strong, 
morally and physically, is excellent ethics if sincerely practised 
despite the theological absolutes and certitudes which have, 
rationally considered, no spiritual backing in the universe. Such 
an ethics is best illustrated in the character and conduct of old Mr 
Clare, Angel’s father, and also of Mrs Clare, his mother. They 
were the sincere and simple souls ‘who knew neither the world, 
the flesh, nor the devil in their own hearts’.® In the service of their 
‘sick parishioners’, in feeding the hungry among them, ‘the self- 
denying pair’ used to forget their own appetite. Such was their 
love for their fellow-beings. Hardy writes of Mr Clare: 

Old Mr Clare was a clergyman of a type which, within the last 
twenty years, has wellnigh dropped out of contemporary life. A 
spiritual descendant in the direct line from Wycliff, Huss, 
Luther, Calvin; an Evangelical of the Evangelicals, a Conver- 
sionist, a man of Apostolic simplicity in life and thought, he had 
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in his raw youth made up his mind once for all on the deeper 
questions of existence, and admitted no further reasoning on 
them thenceforward. He was regarded even by those of his own 
date and school of thinking as extreme; while, on the other hand, 
those totally opposed to him were unwillingly won to admira¬ 
tion for his thoroughness, and for the remarkable power he 
showed in dismissing all question as to principles in his energy 
for applying them. [. . .] The New Testament was less a 
Christiad than a Pauliad to his intelligence - less an argument 
than an intoxication. His creed of determinism was such that it 
almost amounted to a vice, and quite amounted, on its negative 
side, to a renunciative philosophy which had cousinship with 
that of Schopenhauer and Leopardi. He despised the Canons 
and Rubric, swore by the Articles, and deemed himself 
consistent through the whole category - which in a way he 
might have been. One thing he certainly was — sincere.® 

He does not hate those who have fallen from the standard 
morality. It is his mission to restore the lost souls to the path of 
virtue, and he has suffered in this abuses and even blows from 
them. He tried to convert Alec who in his turn ‘did not scruple 
publicly to insult Mr Clare, without respect for his gray hairs’.^® 
Angel protested that his father ought not to have exposed himself 
‘to such gratuitous pain from scoundrels’. 

‘Pain?’ said his father, his rugged face shining in the ardour of 
self-abnegation. ‘The only pain to me was pain on his account, 
poor, foolish young man. Do you suppose his incensed words 
could give me any pain, or even his blows? “Being reviled we 
bless; being persecuted we suffer it; being defamed we entreat; 
we are made as the filth of the world, and as the offscouring of 
all things unto this day.” Those ancient and noble words to the 
Corinthians are strictly true at this present hour.’^^ 

He would have readily absolved Tess of all blame and rebuked 
Angel for treating her so harshly if Angel had had the courage to 
present her pitiful case to him, or if she herself instead of 
‘estimating her father-in-law by his sons’ had approached him 
straight in the hour of her need. He did later learn the truth about 
her when even Angel was reconciled to Tess and it was too late to 
save her. 
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From his [Angel’s] remarks his parents now gathered the real 
reason of the separation; and their Christianity was such that, 
reprobates being their especial care, the tenderness towards 
Tess which her blood, her simplicity, even her poverty, had not 
engendered, was instantly excited by her sin/^ 

To old Mr Clare a morally upright man without devout faith in 
God was inconceivable. Likewise inconceivable was a morally 
bankrupt believer in God. That is why he could not be reconciled 
with the new humanism of his son Angel that disavowed belief 
and emphasized exclusively the moral aspect of religion. 

Hardy could appreciate such morality as old Mr Clare’s, 
because it did not condemn pitilessly the deviators from the norm, 
but lifted them up to the standard with infinite compassion even 
when their sins were not of mere ‘inadvertence’ as those of Tess, 
but of intention as of Alec. Its sole purpose is to please God, and 
the only reward intoxication for having done an act of spiritual 
significance. 

Hardy, however, could not approve of it whole-heartedly 
because it is an enemy to intellectual enlightenment. It posits a 
Divine Power to govern our affairs instead of basing the sym¬ 
pathetic ordering of the social world on human need and 
responsibility. It easily degrades into customary morality which 
dries up the essentially moral founts of pity and love in favour of 
technical religious beliefs. Tess’s cry, ‘Don’t for God’s sake speak 
as saint to sinner, but as you yourself to me myself- poor me!’ is, 
in fact, the strong but inarticulate feeling of many needing in their 
dumb distress help from their fellows. But the ministers of an 
institutional religion like the village parson of Marlott to whom 
the cry in the novel is addressed, rarely wake up to humanity and 
are usually wont to speak in the manner of a saint to sinners. 


THE SUPERNATURAL HEDONISM OF RELIGIOUS 
MORALITY 

There are, next, pious believers who are little more than hedonists 
in the supernatural sense. They need God only to guarantee them 
reward in Heaven for all the moral toil they have suffered to earn 
it here. There can be no ethics worth the name without the 
admission that an act of goodness is valuable in itself. But, in the 
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words of Bertrand Russell: ‘So unwilling, however, are people to 
admit self-sacrifice as an ultimate duty that they will often defend 
theological dogmas on the ground that such dogmas reconcile 
self-interest with duty.’^^ 

The faith of such supernatural hedonists, represented here by 
the converted Alec, is instantly blasted when confronted with the 
lucid logic of atheism. Tess, when Alec asks her to pray for him, 
refuses to do so on the ground that she is forbidden by her 
husband ‘to believe that the great Power who moves the world 
would alter His plans on my account’. And the dialogue follows: 

‘You seem to have no religion - perhaps owing to me.’ 

‘But I have. Though I don’t believe in anything super¬ 
natural.’ 

D’Urberville looked at her with misgiving, 

‘Then do you think that the line I take is all wrong?’ 

‘A good deal of it.’ 

‘H’m - and yet I’ve felt so sure about it,’ he said uneasily. 

‘I believe in spirit of the Sermon on the Mount, and so did 
my dear husband. . . . But I don’t believe - ’ 

Here she gave her negations.^® 

Tess reasons and reproduces the arguments of atheism which she 
has learnt from Angel ‘which might possibly have been paralleled 
in many a work of the pedigree ranging from the Dictionnaire 
Philosophique to Huxley’s Essays\^'^ These thinkers, as also Angel 
and Tess, had disavowed faith in an irrational theology but had 
affirmed at the same time the new religion of humanism founded 
on the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount and disinterested 
altruistic sentiment. Alec, however, was not so much anxious to 
work out a sound moral philosophy as he was for the supernatural 
reward. Consequently ‘The drops of logic Tess had let fall into the 
sea of his enthusiasm served to chill its effervescence to stagna¬ 
tion’.^® His brief conversion to Christianity comes to an end. He 
tells her later: 

‘Since I last saw you, I have been thinking of what you said that 
he said. I have come to the conclusion that there does seem 
rather a want of commonsense in these threadbare old proposi¬ 
tions; how I could have been so fired by poor Parson Clare’s 
enthusiasm, and have gone so madly to work, transcending 
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even him, I cannot make out! As for what you said last time, on 
the strength of your wonderful husband’s intelligence - whose 
name you have not told me - about having what they call an 
ethical system without any dogma, I don’t see my way to that at 
all.’ 

‘Why, you can have the religion of loving-kindness and 
purity at least, if you can’t have - what do you call it-dogma.’ 

‘O no! I’m a different sort of fellow from that! If there’s 
nobody to say, “Do this, and it will be a good thing for you after 
you are dead; do that, and it will be a bad thing for you,” I can’t 
warm up. Hang it, I am not going to feel responsible for my 
deeds and passions if there’s nobody to be responsible to; and if 
I were you, my dear, I wouldn’t either!’ 

Alec has ‘mixed in his dull brain two matters, theology and 
morals’.*® So have the great majority of mankind who do not want 
to risk ‘pleasure’ without the hope of recompense. Hence, with the 
collapse of theology, the morals connected with it also inevitably 
collapse. Recognition of the indifferent universe leads to the 
calamitous amorality of all actions or the perverted morality of the 
right of might. Scientific enlightenment of the nineteenth century 
certainly did not imply or approve of such a tendency, which 
appalled sincere humanists. Hardy himself observed that ‘to 
model our conduct on Nature’s apparent conduct, as Nietzsche 
would have taught, can only bring disaster to humanity’.*^ 
Absolute nihilism comes, however, only to the supernatural 
hedonists as a sure consequence of the shocking discovery that the 
promise of happiness hereafter was a deception, and that man is 
entirely, disturbingly free from any fear of punishment from 
Heaven, free to follow his inclinations recklessly. 

An aspirational faith in the future, despite its dogmatic 
metaphysics, appears desirable as a useful means for regulating 
human behaviour when the naturalistic vision of the world leads 
not to responsible morality but to permissive licence. Tess cries 
out to Alec: ‘O why didn’t you keep your faith, if the loss of it has 
brought you to speak to me like this.’** And again: ‘I would rather 
you had kept the craze [of religion], so that you had kept the 
practice which went with it!’** 

Such thoughts led William James also to insist that faith must 
be retained just to serve its pragmatically useful function of 
inspiring the average man to moral action, though he did not tell 
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us how it could satisfactorily be done when the fact of God’s 
absence is becoming obvious even to the popular mind. Radha- 
krishnan also argues out of moral anxiety, though fallaciously, 
when he states that God exists because He is necessary to relate 
happiness with virtue.^"* He lays stress on the need to believe, for 
‘However crude and misconceived the savage’s religion may be, it 
gives him the security that the real is friendly to his values, and is 
not indifferent to his welfare.’^® But it is, unfortunately, the 
‘security’ of self-deception, not of truth, of ignorance, not of 
wisdom, and cannot stand unshaken when assailed by reasoning 
such as Tess’s. It signifies the lack of courage to face ‘lucidity’ all 
alone, and is an instance of‘bad faith’. 


THE SECULAR ETHICS OF HUMAN 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Hardy’s own ethics, dissociated from theology and metaphysics, 
worked out in response to the secular human need to be happy, is 
represented here in Angel and Tess. 

Angel welcomed the new light of scientific thought which 
exploded the very foundation of obscurantist dogma. That is what 
alienated him from the vicarage, his father’s residence, which 
symbolizes the traditional Christianity. ‘Its transcendental aspi¬ 
rations - still unconsciously based on the geocentric view of 
things, a zenithal paradise, a nadiral hell - were as foreign to his 
own as if they had been the dreams of people on another planet.’ 
But Angel is not an impatient revolutionary wishing to do away 
with the past altogether or disown Christianity entirely. He 
merely aims at moderate reform. He tells his father: 

I love the Church as one loves a parent. I shall always have the 
warmest affection for her. There is no institution for whose 
history I have a deeper admiration; but I cannot honestly be 
ordained her minister, as my brothers are, while she refuses to 
liberate her mind from an untenable redemptive theolatry.^’ 

And again: 


My whole instinct in matters of religion is towards reconstruc¬ 
tion; to quote your favourite Epistle to the Hebrews, Hhe 
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removing of those things that are shaken ^ as of things that are made, that 
those things which cannot be shaken may remain' 

Both Angel and his father are at one as far as the moral aspect of 
Christianity is concerned. Hardy comments: 

Now, as always, Clare’s father was sanguine as a child; and 
though the younger could not accept his parent’s narrow 
dogma he revered his practice, and recognized the hero under 
the pietist. [. , .] Indeed, despite his own heterodoxy, Angel 
often felt that he was nearer to his father on the human side than 
was either of his brethren.^^ 

In the father and the son are contrasted the essential old faith 
and the new humanism. The new is significantly the child, not the 
enemy, of the old. When the father, grieved at the son’s atheistic 
doctrines, said: ‘What is the good of your mother and me 
economizing and stinting ourselves to give you a University 
education, if it is not to be used for the honour and glory of God?’ 
the son’s simple answer is ‘Why, that it may be used for the 
honour and glory of man, father.’®^ This is the clear pronounce¬ 
ment of humanism. 

Angel has recognized the human situation in the world without 
God. But he is still a growing humanist who has yet to reorganize 
his moral thought on a new basis. He is not aware that his ‘good 
morals’ include also, and largely, crude customary notions of 
virtue which are as worthless as the dogma he has disavowed. 
That is why Tess’s confession of her seduction by Alec entirely 
changes his view of her although he himself could not claim to 
have immaculate chastity. Her tears and mortification could not 
melt to pity the hard-heartedness which he showed to her. Hardy 
comments: 

With all his attempted independence of judgment this 
advanced and well-meaning young man, a sample product of 
the last five-and-twenty years, was yet the slave to custom and 
conventionality when surprised back into his early teachings. 
No prophet had told him, and he was not prophet enough to tell 
himself, that essentially this young wife of his was as deserving 
of the praise of King Lemuel as any other woman endowed with 
the same dislike of evil, her moral value having to be reckoned 
not by achievement but by tendency.®^ 
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But Angel undergoes in Brazil, away from Tess, home and the 
moral clime of his country, a process of purification. 

During this time of absence he had mentally aged a dozen 
years. What arrested him now as of value in life was less its 
beauty than its pathos. Having long discredited the old systems 
of mysticism, he now began to discredit the old appraisements 
of morality. He thought they wanted readjusting. Who was the 
moral man? Still more pertinently, who was the moral woman? 
The beauty or ugliness of a character lay not only in its 
achievements, but in its aims and impulses; its history lay, not 
among things done, but among things willed.®® 

Such views of Angel’s were further corroborated by his compan¬ 
ion in Brazil: 

The stranger had sojourned in many more lands and among 
many more peoples than Angel; to his cosmopolitan mind such 
deviations from the social norm, so immense to domesticity, 
were no more than are the irregularities of vale and mountain- 
chain to the whole terrestrial curve. He viewed the matter in 
quite a different light from Angel; thought that what Tess had 
been was of no importance beside what she would be, and 
plainly told Clare that he was wrong in coming away from 
her.®^ 

The cursory remarks of the large-minded stranger, of whom he 
knew absolutely nothing beyond a commonplace name, were 
sublimed by his death, and influenced Glare more than all the 
reasoned ethics of the philosophers. His own parochialism 
made him ashamed by its contrast. His inconsistencies rushed 
upon him in a flood. He had persistently elevated Hellenic 
Paganism at the expense of Christianity; yet in that civilization 
an illegal surrender was not certain dis-esteem. Surely then he 
might have regarded that abhorrence of the un-intact state, 
which he had inherited with the creed of mysticism, as at least 
open to correction when the result was due to treachery. A 
remorse struck into him.®® 

He had undergone some strange experiences in his absence; he 
had seen the virtual Faustina in the literal Cornelia, a spiritual 
Lucretia in a corporeal Phryne; he had thought of the woman 
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taken and set in the midst as one deserving to be stoned, and of 
the wife of Uriah being made a queen; and he had asked himself 
why he had not judged Tess constructively rather than 
biographically, by the will rather than by the deed.^® 

Now in the character of chastened Angel are combined his own 
earlier atheism with the essential Christian spirit of love, compas¬ 
sion and forgiveness, the combination that Hardy stood for. The 
pagan freedom and generosity are not inconsistent with the 
Christian virtue. In fact, they alone can make it truly a virtue as 
distinguished from mere conformity to the customary norms, 
Angel becomes at the end an accomplished humanist of Hardy’s 
persuasion and treats Tess with extreme kindness and love in 
their hide-out before she is arrested for murdering Alec. 

Tess is not learned in books like Angel. Yet her humanism right 
from the start is more authentic than his. She tells Angel that 
before she killed Alec in a fit of anger, T never could bear to hurt a 
fly or a worm, and the sight of a bird in a cage used often to make 
me cry.’^^ The awareness of sorrow pervading all sentient 
existence makes her compassionate towards all creatures. The 
religion of loving-kindness and morality of the Sermon on the 
Mount which she alludes to in her conversation with Alec quoted 
earlier, are to be founded on an uncompromising atheism and an 
absolute regard for human responsibility. 

Her second surrender to Alec is to be viewed in the light of the 
above. When on the eve of their departure from Marlott, the 
children are singing to care-worn Tess, 


Here we suffer grief and pain, 

Here we meet to part again; 

In Heaven we part no more.^® 

Tess turned from them, and went to the window again. 
Darkness had now fallen without, but she put her face to the 
pane as though to peer into the gloom. It was really to hide her 
tears. If she could only believe what the children were singing; if 
she were only sure, how different all would now be; how 
confidently she would leave them to Providence and their 
future kingdom! But, in default of that, it behoved her to do 
something; to be their Providence; for to Tess, as to not a few 
millions of others, there was ghastly satire in the poet’s lines - 
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Not in utter nakedness 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come. 

To her and her like, birth itself was an ordeal of degrading 
personal compulsion, whose gratuitousness nothing in the 
result seemed to justify, and at best could only palliate.®^ 

The children are singing inside the home with continued regard 
on ‘the centre of the flickering fire’,^® it is the eve of their expulsion, 
and outside there is darkness and uncertainty. A little reflection 
will reveal that apart from Tess’s inward conflict and determina¬ 
tion to help the young ones stated clearly in the passage quoted 
above, every detail in the situation has a symbolic meaning. 
Tess’s ancestral home suggests the home our forefathers have 
built us with the light and fire of faith inside, the fire which seems 
to be at its last flicker near the end of the nineteenth century. 
Children, or those who are intellectually so, or poets like 
Wordsworth, can still sing songs of hope in Heaven, But for the 
adult and enlightened like Tess there is no meaning in such 
babble and bubbles of religious emotion, for they look courage¬ 
ously to the darkness outside, darkness beyond life and behind the 
universe. The life of man has no meaning, the world has no 
reasons for its being there, and philosophy is a futile attempt at 
inventing meaning and reasons which exist nowhere in the roll 
and rush of time. But suffering is genuine so long as it lasts, and 
something must be done to mitigate it. It is the common bond that 
binds all humanity and all beings so to say into a fraternal 
community. Self-sacrifice for others’ good, therefore, is meaning¬ 
ful even in the irrational universe. It constitutes a value in itself 
and has not to depend for its justification on any Super-mundane 
Being or hope for personal happiness after death. The darkness of 
metaphysical nihilism itself has to become the light and guide for 
our moral endeavour. Man has to learn to be man’s Providence in 
the absence of any other Providence. Tess’s loyalty to Angel, even 
if it brought sorrow and starvation only to her individual self, 
might perhaps be vindicated as a virtue. But it was no longer a 
virtue since it brought misery to her whole family. She could not 
abdicate her responsibility to them for the luxury of her ‘dumb 
and vacant fidelity’to Angel whose return seemed to her now 
impossible.'*^ Therefore, the humanist in her led her to surrender 
to Alec and sacrifice herself thus. She is spiritually dead after this, 
and continues to live merely for her family. Angel, when he 
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returns, is quick enough to perceive ‘that his original Tess had 
spiritually ceased to recognize the body before him as hers - 
allowing it to drift, like a corpse upon the current, in a direction 
dissociated from its living will’.^^ 

All this largely resembles atheistic existentialist ethics. The 
central problem in it, as also in Hardy’s philosophy, is the 
reconstruction of morals on a new basis. C. I. Glicksberg 
observes: ‘Sartre’s tragic humanism rests on an atheistic premise. 
Since God does not exist, man must give up the futile search for 
standards outside himself. There is nothing disheartening in the 
discovery that man is alone in the universe.The same applies 
literally to Hardy’s tragic humanism as well. Hardy has not 
attempted, has not thought worth attempting, the phenomenolog¬ 
ical description of the world. But his perception of the metaphysi¬ 
cal and social absurd is unmistakable. In a well-considered 
response to it Tess offers herself as a sacrifice on the altar of duty. 
Hardy is a pessimist, if he is one at all, in the existentialist sense, 
and he is certainly not a determinist, for a determinist can 
logically claim to have no ethics. ‘I ought’, as Kant contended, 
implies ‘I can’, and the determinist, being unable to accept the 
power and freedom of will, can prescribe no ‘oughts’ or ideals of 
ethics. Both the existentialists and Hardy regard freedom, limited 
though it is, as an inescapable characteristic of man. 

There is, yet, a vital difference between Hardy’s ethics as we 
derive it from his novels, and atheistic existentialist ethics as 
represented chiefly and popularly by Jean Paul Sartre. Sanity, 
compassion and renunciation which make the one as gentle as it is 
bold, are a singular want in the other. The human being in 
existentialism means basically an individual’s ‘being-for-itself’ 
(pour-soi), and anything that curbs or curtails its spontaneous 
volitional flow, even when it seems criminal towards his fellow- 
beings, is to be dismissed as a taboo, for other men, to him, are 
little more than objects. All ideals and moral injunctions, 
consequently, are no more than inhibitions, and society is a vast 
mass of irreconcilable freedoms seeking to encroach upon one 
another, exploit one another for self-fulfilment, and united 
together only in the irremediable relationship of hatred. As James 
Collins observes: 

Sartre is especially insistent on the impossibility of overcoming 

hatred through motives of love, personal respect or belief in 
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God. It is just as natural to desire a loving, interpersonal, 
human community as to desire to become God - and just as 
impossible of fulfilment."*® 

There can be no sound humanism without recognizing the ideal of 
love to unite a Tor-itself with other Tor-themselves’, to moderate 
his freedom by renunciation for their welfare. That is precisely 
what an existentialist cannot enjoin if he has to maintain his basic 
position, and must illogically advocate if he has to be a humanist. 
The paradox is irresoluble. It weakens existentialist humanism. 

Hardy would agree that hate, the result of the ruthless pursuit 
of self-interest, characterizes the human community in the actual, 
else why should the coarse appropriate the fine, the wrong man 
the woman, the wrong woman the man, the phenomenon which 
no analytical philosophy can explain satisfactorily to our sense of 
moral order or harmony? But he does not confuse the actual with 
the ideal, does not think that this hate cannot be overcome, A 
perfect community interpenetrated by the spirit of selfless love 
may be inconceivable. But there are sure to be exceptional 
individuals who lay down even their lives for the gratuitous love 
for others. It is within our power to become, or at least to try to 
become, such men. Hardy’s great characters are not self-seeking 
brutes liberated from all restraint that theology had imposed on 
man previously. They are like Tess and with loving-kindness they 
freely choose to appoint themselves as Providence to guard their 
unfortunate fellows against sorrow so far as possible, even at the 
cost of self-delight. The disappearance of God binds them all the 
more steadfastly to humanity but does not lead to the perverted 
love of self. 



18 Social Optimism and 
Affirmative Revolt in 
Jude the Obscure 

The cause of Hardy’s disturbance in this novel, as in Tess^ is not 
‘the scorn of Nature for man’s finer emotions, and her lack of 
interest in his happiness’,^ but the cold cruelty of society towards 
an individual member of it. Social wrongs. Hardy always 
believed, are not irremediable. Hence, they call for revolt, not 
indifference, as an affirmative response. 

Phillotson is Hardy’s ideal rebel who struggles nobly against 
the tyranny of customs. He refuses to submit his resignation when 
asked by his school to do so for his crime of permitting Sue to live 
with Jude. He says: 

I don’t go unless I am turned out. And for this reason; that by 
resigning I acknowledge I have acted wrongly by her; when I 
am more and more convinced every day that in the sight of 
Heaven and by all natural straightforward humanity, I have 
acted rightly.^ 

His revolt is moderate, not extreme, rational, not impulsive. 
Hardy supports him whole-heartedly. More such firm voices of 
sanity, it may reasonably be hoped, could help waken the moral 
inertia of society to some sense and keep its code informed with 
sympathy. Hardy never wanted the code to be abolished 
altogether. 

Jude’s revolt is directed against the social apathy concerning 
his poverty that allows him no opportunity to train his talents. He 
smarts at the ‘freezing negation that those scholared walls’ of the 
university ‘had echoed to his desire’ for education. He complains 
bitterly: ‘How it scorns our laboured acquisitions, when it should 
be the first to respect them; how it sneers at our false quantities 
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and mispronunciations, when it should say, I see you want help, 
my poor friend!’ ^ He writes in defiant mood on the wall beside the 
College gates: ‘I have understanding as well as you; I am not 
inferior to you: yea, who knoweth not such things as these?-Job, 
xii 3’"* He addresses the supercilious undergraduates in a 
Christminster tavern under intoxication: ‘I don’t care a damn 
[. . .] for any Provost, Warden, Principal, Fellow or cursed Master 
of Arts in the University! What I know is that I’d lick ’em on their 
own ground if they’d give me a chance, and show ’em a few things 
they are not up to yet!’® He struggles nobly despite distractions 
and obstructions for the realization of his ambition, but proves a 
miserable failure in the end. 

There is substance in the advice of T. Tetuphenay, the Master 
of Biblioll College, to Jude that the latter would have a much 
better chance of success in life by remaining in his own sphere and 
sticking to his own trade than by adopting any other course.® But 
Jude could not see ‘that here in the stone yard was a centre of effort 
as worthy as that dignified by the name of scholarly study within 
the noblest of the colleges’.^ He strove for what was beyond his 
reach. In a world where wishes are not horses that carry men to 
their goals, even if, based on what seems deserved and backed by 
sincere diligence, his ambition is a tragic flaw which spells fatal 
consequences. Its renunciation could have achieved some peace 
of mind for Jude and reconciled him with his existence in the 
metaphysical sense. But he was, as he himself admits, ‘a paltry 
victim to the spirit of mental and social restlessness that makes so 
many unhappy in these days’,® and so he dies a premature death. 

But this is not to say that his tragic flaw which accounts in part 
for his suffering and death is a moral flaw which could absolve 
society of its sins of indifference. Quite on the contrary, Hardy 
sees nothing wrong in Jude’s ambition and supports him in his 
rebellion against the conditions of his ‘being in society’ that 
thwart it. Jude ‘rambles on upon the defeat of his early aims’ on 
his death-bed: 

I was never really stout enough for the stone trade, particularly 
the fixing. Moving the blocks always used to strain me, and 
standing the trying draughts in buildings before the windows 
are in, always gave me colds, and I think that began the 
mischief inside. But I felt I could do one thing if I had the 
opportunity. I could accumulate ideas, and impart them to 
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others. I wonder if the Founders had such as I in their minds - a 
fellow good for nothing else but that particular thing? . . 

Hardy, in this novel, is bitterly critical of the soulless social 
institutions and general human apathy that thwart Jude’s 
well-deserved ambition. The moral flaw lies with the society, not 
with Jude. What stands and need not have stood as a wall between 
him and the fortunate inmates of the university, is his poverty, not 
his want of talent or industry. In a just social order no work is 
mean and the dignity of manual labour must be maintained. But 
it must also enable everyone to serve the rest of the mass in a way 
best suited to his special abilities and aptitude. It must establish 
the only possible equality - the equality of opportunity. That 
alone can contribute in full measure to the all-round progress and 
happiness of humanity. Jude in such a social order should have 
become a university don, but has to die of defeated aims in a 
defective society. 

The ultimate outcome of the book is a hope. To continue Jude’s 
rambling: 

... I hear that soon there is going to be a better chance for such 
helpless students as I was. There are schemes afoot for making 
the University less exclusive, and extending its influence. I 
don’t know much about it. And it is too late, too late for me! Ah 
- and for how many worthier ones before me!^^ 

Present-day English society is free from the rigidity of customs 
and inequality of opportunity, the twin evils Hardy so much 
deplored in this novel, and has justified his hopes and revolt. 

Jean Brooks considers Jude as the existentialist hero. She 
observes: 

Jude’s arythmic wanderings and sexual relationships trace his 
progress towards self-definition. His quest is the basic myth of 
twentieth-century man; of Gide’s Oedipus and Sartre’s 
Orestes, isolated from conventional securities and comforting 
myths of a Holy Plan, free, without hope, to create ethics 
without dogma and the terms of his own being.^^ 

But this seems to be a mistaken view. Sue appears more like an 
existentialist heroine than Jude, both in her early Paganism which 
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dismisses all the customary norms of conduct as negative 
inhibitions, as well as in her later transfiguration into ‘authentic’ 
being. Jude never goes to the extreme of dismissing reasonable 
limits to his freedom as negative barriers, and ever upholds 
charity as a value higher than indulgence. High sensitivity to the 
suffering of others is the characteristic of his mind. His ethics 
remain ‘other-centred’, not selfishly individualistic. He is not an 
existentialist, but a humanist man, and his author is nearer to 
Albert Camus, the humanist among the authors of the twentieth 
century who exhibit existential disillusionment, metaphysical 
despair and moral anxiety, than to doctrinaire existentialists like 
Sartre. 



19 Hardy and Camus: a 
Brief Comparative Study 
of Their Moral 
Philosophies 

Hardy reacted to the naturalistic world-view in a way not very 
different from that of the existentialists. He was, nevertheless, not 
an existentialist. 

Albert Camus’ position is somewhat similar. He had to deny 
emphatically the label of existentialism some of the critics had 
sought to put on him: ‘No, I am not an existentialist. Sartre and I 
are always surprised to see our names coupled together.’^ 

Both Hardy and Camus are, strictly speaking, humanists. They 
are kindred thinkers who found their gratuitous morality on 
secular human need and the absence of God. We have already 
considered Hardy’s atheistic humanism as issuing especially from 
Tess and Jude, Camus also observes: ‘The toiling masses, worn out 
with suffering and death, are masses without God. Our place is 
henceforth at their side, far from teachers old and new.’^ And 
again: ‘When the throne of God is overthrown, the rebel realizes 
that it is now his own responsibility to create the justice, order and 
unity that he sought in vain within his own condition and, in this 
way, to justify the fall of God.’^ 

‘Camus’, writes Rev. Reynold Borzaga, ‘developed only one 
theme: the absurdity of existence, and against this absurdity he 
fought with the passion and the vigor of a giant.’ ^ That Hardy also 
had, before Camus was even born, the undimmed awareness of 
this absurdity and man’s explusion from the primal paradise of 
Nature’s harmony, emerges indisputably clearly from his novels 
to anyone who cares to read critically enough. 

John Cruickshank observes: ‘Art for Camus, is imaginative 
confirmation of the absurd.’^ Camus himself writes: ‘A novel is 
never anything but a philosophy put into images.’® He writes 
again: ‘Artists of the past could at least keep silent in the face of 
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tyranny. The tyrannies of today are improved; they no longer 
admit of silence or neutrality. One has to take a stand, be either for 
or against. Well, in that case, I am against.” 

Hardy also shows similar ‘engagement’, especially in his last 
two major novels, Tess and Jude, without, of course, having worked 
out in critical terms the theoretical justification for his practice as 
Camus has done. Yet art was not entirely ‘engagement’ to him. 
His conscious ambition until quite near the end of his career as a 
novelist was simply to prove a success at serial writing. What he 
did in the direction of reacting sharply to the problems of his time 
was done rather spontaneously, desultorily and without conscious 
intention on his part. 

Yet there are basic differences between the temperaments of the 
two authors. Hardy, as Margaret Drabble writes, ‘was something 
of a recluse, although he became one of the most famous and feted 
writers in the country’.® Sheila Sullivan also observes of Hardy’s 
mental withdrawal from the active world: 

Towards the end of his life, when he was a very old man, his 
parlour-maid. Miss Titterington, and his secretary. Miss 
O’Rourke, both remarked on his quality of withdrawal from the 
world; and T. E. Lawrence found him ‘refined into an essence’, 
as if the world could no longer touch him. This habit of retreat 
from facts and faces and objects arose, not from disdain for the 
outward trappings of things, but because the intensity of his 
inner life was such that often the world became an irritation.® 

Miss Sullivan, however, is wrong in her interpretation of Hardy’s 
usual mood of retreat. It signified not so much the intensity as the 
serenity of an inner life arising from affirmative resignation to the 
world that surrounded him. He found like his own Clym 
Yeobright nothing so alluring in life’s transitory pleasures though 
he saw nothing short of selfishness as positively despicable. His 
attitude to the world was that of a detached spectator, a passive 
onlooker. 

Camus was, on the contrary, a fierce activist and an extrovert 
thinker. He was painfully attached to the world, and could never 
have a glimpse of the sort of tranquillity Hardy experienced. His 
attitude to the world was not that of a spectator but of an actor- 
the attitude which, nevertheless, was philosophical in a novel 
sense. The actor is both attached to and detached from his 
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performance, a sensualist and a stoic, enjoying the advantages of 
both, but suffering the pains of neither. He is detached in that he 
knows that he merely acts on the stage for a brief period of three 
hours; therefore, he will not foolishly hope to survive when the 
curtain falls and the final scene of the drama is closed. He is 
attached in that he realizes full identity with the character he 
plays, weeps and laughs, loves and loses, and enjoys his role on the 
whole, ‘He will die in three hours under the mask he has assumed 
today. Within three hours he must experience and express a whole 
exceptional life. That is called losing oneself to find oneself.’^® 
This double consciousness of an actor enables man to live joyfully 
and retire off-stage without murmur when life ends in death. 

Both Hardy and Camus were passionate seekers after God. But 
since no sign of His existence appears anywhere in the world. 
Hardy boldly bade good-bye to all forms of faith. He found it 
natural for man to revolt against the conditions of his being in 
Nature, but did not approve of it as a wise attitude, for 
metaphysical revolt posits unconsciously a supernatural Power 
who could be pricked or provoked to anger by it. The characters of 
the second group represent their own heresy and do not speak for 
their author. 

Camus also obstinately refused the consolations of any form of 
faith. But in The Myth of Sisyphus he suggested metaphysical revolt 
as a self-justified value relevant to life here and now. His 
characters like Martha in Crosspurpose represent their author. He 
forgets that such a revolt itself implies faith in God, an evil God of 
course, and is an instance of ‘philosophical suicide’ which he 
deplores in the philosophies of Kierkegaard, Chestov, Jaspers and 
others who abandon reason and blind themselves to the light of 
‘lucidity’ by a cowardly ‘leap of faith’. If there is neither Friend 
nor Enemy behind phenomena, against whom does Camus 
revolt? One does not revolt against a Nothing, against a stone or a 
Universe which is lifeless like a stone. It would be madness to do 
so. Yet Camus himself does not always stand distinguished from 
his characters, often blasphemes with them and thus allows, 
unconsciously of course, his atheism to degrade into heresy. 

The principal theme in Camus’ fiction is man’s alienation in the 
world, and the title of his first novel is The Outsider, The prison-cell 
here appears as a symbol of the human situation.Its grey stone 
walls, though steeped in human suffering, are deaf to man’s tears 
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and sobs. These are the insurmountable absurd walls man is 
condemned to live within. 

Jude’s remark, ‘Well - I’m an outsider to the end of my days!’ 
applies as much to the university which is a symbol of the 
apathetic society, as to the Universe which has never wanted or 
welcomed the emergence of consciousness. While breathing his 
last he views the world as a vast prison as he recites Job: ‘There 
the prisoners rest together. . . It is a vision not dissimilar to 
Camus’. But it is Jude’s vision, not Hardy’s. Hardy has, for 
himself, converted the prison-like conditions of the world into a 
serene hermitage and the aches of loneliness into a tranquillity of 
solitude which assumes, without his awareness, ‘introvertive’ 
mystical significance. What a difference between a prison and a 
prison! 

Camus is a naive hedonist. He regards the gratification of 
passion and sheer ‘quantity’ as against quality of pleasures as 
indisputably valuable. His moral hero is Don Juan who combines 
in his character both the stoical courage and the passionate 
sensuality of Camus. The largest quantity of the most pleasant 
experience is the only gain life might yield to him and it is all he 
cares for. He refuses to be tied down to one woman only, for ‘why 
should it be essential to love rarely in order to love much? . . . This 
life satisfies his every wish, and nothing is worse than losing it. 
This mad man is a great wise man.’^^ But if the ‘quantity’ of 
pleasures constitutes an ultimate value, the absurd logic cannot 
permit its sacrifice for altruistic purposes. Camus contradicts his 
stand when he asks the agent to find the limits of his right and 
freedom to be happy in others’ right of self-fulfilment, and 
prescribes ‘moderation’ as an equally great value. It is because 
the humanist in him, anxious to realize the well-being of many, is 
stronger than the hedonist in him. This humanist betakes himself 
to rhetoric where logic fails him: ‘The absurd does not liberate; it 
binds. It does not authorize all actions. “Everything is permitted” 
does not mean that nothing is forbidden.’^® Camus’ anxiety is 
quite reasonable. Guided by it, his characters like Dr Rieux and 
Tarrou in The Plague never err in their moral practice. Yet, in 
theory his ‘moderation’ remains a hopeless tug-of-war between 
the sensualist and the humanist in him who assert mutually 
opposed values. No hedonist who attempts a moral philosophy 
can, in fact, escape this irreconcilable paradox, or define the point 
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where self-indulgence should stop and self-sacrifice begin. Camus 
is not an exception. 

Hardy, on the contrary, was not a hedonist at all. Passion was 
more a weakness than a value to him. The moral will has to 
subdue or regulate it. The love of his great characters is not 
particularly physical, and the fidelity they illustrate is the very 
opposite of Camus’ Don Juanism. Neither quantity nor quality of 
pleasure is an acceptable value to him. ‘Charity seeketh not her 
own’ is his guiding principle in ethics. The gratuitous sacrifice of 
personal gains and comforts for the good of others is the only value 
he upholds. There is, consequently, no hedonistic paradox in 
Hardy. 

Camus’ love and pity embrace all mankind. The absurd- 
recognition is the reasonable starting point of his ethics which has 
to allay as its end the anguish of alienated humanity. Even those 
guilty of crimes in their pursuit of happiness against their 
fellow-beings are not beyond his sympathy. It is but natural that 
when our values have no metaphysical justification, morality 
loses all its drive. In having an insatiable desire for happiness man 
is innocent in relation to the universe. But in trying to gratify it in 
society even by foul means and at others’ expense, he is guilty in 
relation to his fellow-beings. Camus introduces in The Fall a novel 
tie which unites all men into brotherhood, and it is human guilt, 
for we are all, according to him, more or less guilty. This guilt is as 
inescapable as the desire to be happy. So he concludes here with 
his hero, Jean-Baptiste Clamence: 

How intoxicating to feel like God the Father and hand out the 
definitive testimonials of bad character and habits. I sit 
enthroned among my bad angels at the summit of the Dutch 
heaven and I watch ascending towards me as they issue from 
the fogs and the water, the multitude of the last judgment. They 
rise slowly; I already see the first of them arriving. On his 
bewildered face, half hidden by a hand, I read the melancholy 
of the common condition and the despair of not being able to 
escape it. And as for me, I pity without absolving, I understand 
without forgiving and above all, I feel at last that I am being 
adored!^® 

Hardy’s sympathy is similarly generous. That is why he has no 
villains in his novels. To quote J.C. Powys: ‘There are no lagos in 
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the Wessex novels, and hardly any thoroughly wicked people. 
The evil doers are only a little less pitiable than the righteous. All 
are victims together of the nature of the Universe.' Hardy does not 
altogether blame Alec d’Urberville for his pursuit of pleasure. But 
he does not forgive him because he had overstepped his limits and 
forsaken his responsibility towards a hapless girl like Tess. The 
consequences of the loss of belief in God in Alec are a milder 
version of the nihilism of Caligula, Camus’ hero in the play of that 
name. If metaphysics and morals are to remain associated as in 
the traditional ethics, nihilism is the logical conclusion which 
cannot be avoided. But both Hardy and Camus reject this 
inhuman logic, dissociate morals from metaphysics and regard 
altruistic sentiment as a sufficient basis for ethics. So they both 
pity without absolving and sympathize without forgiving. 

Camus regards the sanctity of human life as a basic value, and 
the offence against it a serious crime. That is why he does not 
allow his rebel to kill even a tyrant without paying with his own 
blood the price of murder: 

The rebel has only one way of reconciling himself with his act of 
murder if he allows himself to be led into performing it: to 
accept his own death and sacrifice. He kills and dies so that it 
shall be clear that murder is impossible.^® 

Camus’ ideal rebel is the Russian Kaliayev, as presented in his 
drama The Just., who assassinates the Grand Duke and then atones 
willingly for the murder by accepting his own execution. That it is 
arbitrary and absurd to prescribe suicide to neutralize murder is, 
of course, quite plain, for such an action, in fact, doubles instead of 
diminishing the violence. But it need not bother us. Camus’ sense 
of outrage at even necessary violence done to sacred human life 
emerges clearly from such statements, and commands our respect. 

Hardy’s compassion moves a step further to include within its 
compass all sentient creation and its dumb suffering. He upholds 
the sanctity of life in general as a great value. That is why Jude 
could not bear to hurt even a crawling earthworm and would not, 
for Farmer Troutham, scare away the birds that ‘seemed, like 
himself, to be living in a world which did not want them’.^® Hardy 
himself did not permit the trees to be pruned in his garden at Max 
Gate, could not tolerate violence to the smallest creature, and 
discouraged the sport of hunting. Harold Orel writes: 
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So intensely did he detest the ‘needless suffering’ of animals 
about to be butchered that he left money to two societies ~ the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the 
Council of Justice to Animals - ‘to be applied so far as 
practicable to the investigation of the means by which Animals 
are conveyed from their Homes to the Slaughter-houses with a 
view to the lessening of their sufferings in such transit and to 
condemnatory action against the caging of wild birds and the 
captivity of rabbits and other animals.’ 

Both Hardy and Camus refrain from giving rigid rules of right 
conduct applicable in every situation and reject the absolute 
values of traditional ethics. They lay down only broad guide-lines, 
attach greater importance to the rightness of the motivating will, 
and leave it to the sincerity of the agent to choose his course of 
correct action in his situation. Rules, in fact, rarely help, and often 
imprison within them the conscience aware of its disinterested 
duties. Camus says: ‘I have seen people behave badly with great 
morality, and I note every day that integrity has no need of 
rules.’Hardy shows similarly that the ‘letter killeth’; that the 
rules once given survive in rigid customary forms soon after the 
need that gave them rise changes or is different in a certain 
situation; that formal virtue is usually a dead habit which often 
proves immoral in practice, and that the integrity of the 
conscience is capable of working out temporary rules in the light 
of the moral need of the hour. 

Hardy does not share metaphysical revolt with Camus. But his 
rebellion against social conditions is somewhat similar to Camus’. 
‘Rebellion’, writes Camus, ‘is, by nature, limited in scope. It is no 
more than an incoherent pronouncement.’^^ It is always directed 
against the excesses of tyranny or injustice. It expresses anger at 
what ought not to prevail, but has no clear awareness of what 
should replace it. It is vague and emotional in character. Its 
outburst is spontaneous. It does not function within a theoretical 
frame-work. Love and sympathy for the oppressed inspire it, and 
its righteous wrath is directed against oppression as such, against 
no men or masters in particular. It is a form of humanism. 
Revolution, on the contrary, has to function unemotionally 
according to a well-spelt ideology. Its cruelties are cold and 
calculated. Its violence is informed with hatred, revenge, retalia¬ 
tion. It assumes the form of religion wherein God is replaced by an 
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equally non-existent and abstract notion of‘Future’. The interests 
of the humanity of today are to be sacrificed for the realization of 
this ‘Future’. 

Hardy shows similar rebellion which seeks a balance between 
extremes. Thus Jude does not dream of a sort of socialistic 
revolution in spite of his poverty. He just desires that the 
opportunity to study and progress towards a desired goal should 
be granted to the deserving. On the marriage issue also Hardy 
advocates the dissolution of wedlock when it is bad. That is the 
mean between the unbreakable rigidity of marriage and no¬ 
marriage promiscuity. We find in his last two major novels an 
anger against social conditions and customary morals. It is 
necessarily vague and blind, and expresses just the Camusian 
sense of outrage. Its characteristic is heat, not light. If asked what 
precise formula of change he had to propose, or whether he wished 
to upset entirely whatever was traditionally established, Hardy 
would answer like his own Phillotson in Jude^ ‘I don’t know - I 
don’t know! As I say, I am only a feeler, not a reasoner.’^^ Angel 
Clare in Tess, as considered earlier, represents his author when he 
tells his father that he wanted just to eliminate the shakable 
dogmatic elements from the traditional Christianity, but certainly 
not to do away with its essential moral spirit that is unshakable 
even in the age of scientific enlightenment. 

But it must be admitted that while Camus preferred rebellion to 
revolution because he had witnessed like the rest of his generation 
the self-defeating upheavals which shook Europe in the twentieth 
century, and the horrors and excesses that were committed in the 
name of the community of men in Russia and elsewhere. Hardy 
has shown only rebellion because his gentle and humane soul was 
poor at theorizing and could conceive no idea of a revolution on a 
big scale. It was Hardy’s limitation. But Camus regards such a 
limitation as an excellence. Hardy stood in the position Camus 
had to adopt after bitter experiences. 

Camus’ philosophy of rebellion is basically political although it 
could be extended to the narrower spheres of human conduct as 
well. Hardy never seriously thought of politics. His rebellion as 
manifest in Tess and Jude is directed against social ills and apathy 
with a view to making society aware of them. His ethics is 
essentially the ethics of private and personal relationships. It is a 
point of difference as much between Hardy and Camus as it was 
between Hardy and Mill. 
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Hardy was rather rough and uncouth. His serene mind had 
truly philosophical depth and detachment. His reasoning was 
sane. But he lacked terminological exactitude. He never took 
much trouble to systematize his ideas. His genius retained in spite 
of his great achievement the crudities of a countryman. 

Camus, on the contrary, is the master of elegant craft. He lacks 
Hardy’s sanity and has in his philosophy a pack of unresolved 
contradictions. But he has shown greater lucidity of utterance and 
a more appealing rhetoric. His concepts are well-defined, and his 
genius has a truly cosmopolitan character. 
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THE CHARGE OF METAPHYSICAL PESSIMISM 
CONSIDERED 

The pagan zest for life and joy in the pleasures that this world 
offers; the Christian belief in the eternity behind the stream of 
time, in Heaven where the souls of the dead survive; and the 
evolutionary idealism of one kind or the other that wishfully 
pictures a 'future' which will have outgrown the terrestrial evils 
we now suffer from - any one of these three forms of optimism, the 
western mind seems to be thinking, might safely acquit an author 
of the charge of metaphysical pessimism, if he shows it positively 
in his work together with the darker side of life. Hardy rejects 
them all, and so appears to be a pessimist to the western world. 

But it is wrong to assume that the rejection of optimism implies 
the adoption of pessimism. Sane and scientific philosophy has to 
dismiss both alike as essentially anthropomorphic and mistaken 
in that one reads a beneficent purpose, the other a maleficent one, 
into a world which is never made for us and where objectively 
speaking there appears to be no purpose at all in any human 
sense. It is the just and balanced view of Voltaire’s Turkish 
dervish in Candide, or Optimism^ who tells Candide, tossed about 
between Pangloss’s optimism of pre-established harmony and 
Martin’s dark pessimism, that the quest of purpose, good or evil, 
in the universe which hurries along aimlessly in its inscrutable 
movement, is an exercise in futility, and likens man’s fate on the 
earth to that of rats on board a ship which is never designed for 
them. 

‘Does it matter’, said the dervish, ‘whether there is good or evil? 
When His Highness sends a ship to Egypt, does he worry 
whether the mice on board are comfortable or not?’ 

‘Then what must we do?’ asked Pangloss. 

‘Keep quiet,’ said the dervish.^ 

The dervish ‘slammed the door’ of discussion in the faces of both 
Pangloss and Martin, the optimist and the pessimist respectively, 
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and his silence is a superior wisdom to the one’s hope and the 
other’s fear. 

Bertrand Russell expresses the same view when he writes: 

From a scientific point of view, optimism and pessimism are 
alike objectionable: optimism assumes, or attempts to prove, 
that the universe exists to please us, and pessimism that it exists 
to displease us. Scientifically, there is no evidence that it is 
concerned with us either one way or the other. The belief in 
either pessimism or optimism is a matter of temperament, not 
of reason, but the optimistic temperament has been much 
commoner among Western philosophers.^ 

Hardy also writes: Tt must be obvious that there is a higher 
characteristic of philosophy than pessimism, or than meliorism, 
or even than the optimism of these critics - which is truth.’® His 
metaphysical position, as far as the nature of the world excluding 
human consciousness is concerned, is naturalistic which means 
neutralistic but not pessimistic. The cruelties of the world are 
born of Nature’s indifference, not hostility, to man, of the want of 
any purpose, not of a bad purpose. It is, however, natural that to 
the stubborn optimism of the western temperament even neutral¬ 
ism appears to be a form of pessimism in so far as it as pitilessly 
contradicts optimism. 

Pessimism, then, often signifies not a belief in a bad universe, 
but a mental state of unrelieved despair. Hardy cannot be 
regarded as a pessimist in this sense either, because his initial 
anguish at the perception of the neutrality of Nature and the 
absence of God was soon resolved into the peace of affirmative 
resignation. 

Hardy regards man as a being endowed with freedom. 
Therefore, it is for man to decide whether to work out an ethical 
harmony with his world, or to worsen further the divorce between 
the two, whether to maintain his natural urges intact or to 
transform them into a better shape suitable to his surrounding, to 
languish dissatisfied upon the desert pining for greenery and 
flowers, or to make the desert itself a beauty-spot by desiring 
nothing more than its dry sands - to be happy, in short, in the 
human situation in spite of its rigours or to be miserable on their 
account. Stoical wisdom, Hardy thought, ought to discipline our 
desires and guide our actions. It can greatly alleviate, if not quite 
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cure, much of man’s suffering. All this, surely, means meliorism, 
not pessimism. 

It is difficult to understand why Hardy’s want of hope is so 
much resented and so much criticized. Hope is never valuable in 
itself It is valuable only because and in so far as it heartens man in 
misery today on earth by the promise of happiness in the future or 
after death. But hope which is a means can be safely dispensed 
with if even without its aid a more satisfactory state of conscious¬ 
ness that can stay unruffled in every situation, which is the end, 
can be realized. Hardy’s want of hope does not keep him 
disturbed. In fact, it makes for his serenity, for it must be clearly 
understood that despair comes from repeated disappointment of 
strong hopes, not from a quiet renunciation of them all. The mind 
that is free from hope and despair, the obverse and reverse of the 
same coin, is happier in a higher sense than a hopeful ass always 
running after a carrot dangling before him just two feet away on 
the end of a stick. Hardy’s want of hope, therefore, does not mater. 
It is certainly not pessimism. 

HARDY AND GAUTAMA BUDDHA: A BRIEF 
COMPARATIVE STUDY 

In all this and other features of his thought Hardy resembles more 
the oriental philosophers who treat philosophy seriously as a 
practical way leading beyond the sorrow and suffering of life, than 
the Western metaphysicians who, inspired by a sense of wonder, 
play the speculative game just for intellectual pleasure. He may 
fitly and briefly be compared with the Buddha who, as Dr 
Radhakrishnan writes, ‘typifies for all time the soul of the East 
with its intense repose, dreamy gentleness, tender calm and deep 
love’.^ 

Hardy’s vision of existence was profoundly tragic. The 
spectacle of life feeding on life, of mutual butchery in the survival 
struggle, struck him with deep sorrow. J.C. Powys writes: 

He saw the ivy killing the tree, he saw the weasel killing the 
rabbit, he saw the trees strangling each other as they contended 
for light and air, he saw the sportsman wounding the pheasant, 
and the collector bringing down a rare migratory bird. And he 
saw the cruelties that are an essential part of Nature’s life and 
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have nothing to do with man. He saw the children of the earth 
feeding upon each other. He saw the dark unseen tragedies that 
go on all the while in these peaceful places. Instead of a 
‘Presence that disturbs us with the joy of elevated thoughts’, he 
felt a blind irrational ‘Immanent Will’ driving vegetation to 
strangle vegetation, beast to destroy beast, bird to prey upon 
bird, insect to torture insect. And as he brooded upon all this, 
the mindless and meaningless Chance that governs the destiny 
of living things took to itself demonic lineaments and became 
something much more sinister than mere ‘crass casualty’, 
became in fact the dominant pressure of a super-mundane 
Mischief, that with an ironic and goblinish malice persecutes 
the luckless children of its wanton creation.® 

Hardy’s casual reference to what Powys calls ‘super-mundane 
Mischief’ is just the ‘willing suspension of disbelief’ when it is not 
the mis belief of the second group of his characters. His perception 
otherwise is strikingly similar to that of Prince Siddhartha, the 
early Buddha, as stated in Edwin Arnold’s classic The Light of 
Asia: 


All things spoke peace and plenty, and the Prince 
Saw and rejoiced. But, looking deep, he saw 
The thorns which grow upon this rose of life: 

How the swart peasant sweated for his wage, 
Toiling for leave to live; and how he urged 
The great-eyed oxen through the flaming hours, 
Goading their velvet flanks: then marked he, too. 
How lizard fed on ant, and snake on him, 

And kite on both; and how the fish-hawk robbed 
The fish-tiger of that which it had seized; 

The shrike chasing the bulbul, which did chase 
The jewelled butterflies; till everywhere 
Each slew a slayer and in turn was slain. 

Life living upon death. So the fair show 
Veiled one vast, savage, grim conspiracy 
Of mutual murder, from worm to man, 

Who himself kills his fellow; seeing which - 
The hungry ploughman and his labouring kine. 
Their dewlaps blistered with the bitter yoke, 

The rage to live which makes all living strife - 
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The Prince Siddhartha sighed. Ts this’, he said, 

‘That happy earth they brought me forth to see? 

How salt with sweat the peasant’s bread. How hard 
The oxen’s service in the brake, how fierce 
The war of weak and strong, i’th’air what plots. 

No refuge even in water. Go aside 
A space, and let me muse on what you show.’® 

The Buddha, after the mystic enlightenment of Nirvana, had 
absolutely overcome the will to live. It was the characteristic 
which Schopenhauer envied but could not achieve. No sorrow of 
life or shadow of death could disturb the Buddha’s profound 
serenity. He was released from all that keeps the mind of man in 
bondage to misery. Yet his tender heart bled in disinterested 
concern for all those who suffer and want happiness after the 
heart’s desire, die and crave to breathe for ever. The basic feature 
of his ethics is, therefore, all-embracing compassion. The Buddha 
asked his disciple to sing the message of love for all creatures: 

Creatures without feet have my love. 

And likewise those that have two feet. 

And those that have four feet I love, 

And those too that have many feet.^ 

And again: ‘All men tremble at punishment, all men fear death. 
Likening others to oneself, one should neither slay nor cause to 
slay.’® 

Hardy had in the manner of the oriental saviour largely 
subdued, if not perfectly overcome, the will to live. Yet he was not 
indifferent to the torture of ‘the will to live’ in all its infinite 
manifestations. His compassion is not dissimilar to the Buddha’s. 
What is called Hardy’s pessimism, according to F. Manning, 
‘springs from his sympathy with mankind, from the depth and 
richness of his emotional nature’.® W.L. Phelps writes: ‘His 
intense love for bird and beast is well-known; many a stray cat and 
hurt dog have found in him a protector and a refuge.’ 

The Buddha was an atheist. He refused to indulge in the idle 
metaphysical speculations regarding the ultimate nature of 
things. He concentrated his attention on ethics - on how to live in 
peace with the world, and with fellow-creatures. 

Hardy, too, was an atheist, and had yet, like the great Buddha, 
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realized the ethical harmony with the world. He, too, insisted that 
mankind, aware of its moral responsibility in the absence of God, 
must learn to help and comfort one another in the short and 
tedious terrestrial journey. 

The Buddha found nothing attractive in the ephemeral pleas¬ 
ures of the world and looked upon them with the well- 
consolidated mood of detachment. ‘Come, look at this world 
resembling a painted royal chariot. The foolish are sunk in it; for 
the wise there is no attachment for it.’ Attachment to the world 
and the desire for its pleasures are, in fact, the root cause of sorrow 
and despair. Therefore, ‘He who overcomes in this world this 
fierce craving, difficult to subdue, sorrows fall off from him like 
water drops from a lotus leaf.’ When all cravings are eradicated 
from the mind the resulting state of consciousness or supercon¬ 
sciousness is called Nirvana. It is above pains and pleasures 
known to us and more satisfying in its deep mystical tranquillity 
than the happiness of the usual human definition. The Buddha’s 
conclusion is: ‘There is no fire like passion, no ill like hatred, there 
is no sorrow like this physical existence . . , there is no happiness 
higher than tranquillity.’^® 

In all this Hardy surely resembles the Buddha. It has been 
frequently stressed in the foregoing pages of this book that he was 
a sort of recluse withdrawn deep within the self in a serenity he 
himself could not fittingly describe or denominate. He was never 
seriously interested in the objects of the world, and was indifferent 
alike to the pleasures of the world and pains which might attend 
on the desire for pleasures. Arguing against the charge of 
pessimism. Hardy told G.K. Chesterton: ‘I could never get over 
the idea that it would be better for us to be without both the 
pleasures and pains; and that the best experience would be some 
sort of sleep.’ Hardy displays here his characteristic terminolog¬ 
ical inexactitude, for the experience of consciousness cleansed of 
its content of restless desires which make for pain and pleasure, is 
never the same as sleep wherein there is no consciousness at all. 
Glym’s tranquillity contrasted with Eustacia’s depressed state of 
disappointed ambition in The Return of the Native^ is certainly not 
sleep, and should be described more positively. It surely and 
discernibly deepens towards the Buddhist sort of ‘introvertive’ 
mysticism. Hardy was always poor at naming what he spontane¬ 
ously showed so unmistakably. 

The Buddha said: ‘As a solid rock is not shaken by wind, so wise 
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men are not moved amid blame and praise.’ Hardy’s equanim¬ 
ity, similar to that manifest in his characters of the third group, 
was rarely disturbed by others’ opinions about him. He wrote to a 
friend in reply to the abundance of praises which the latter had 
sent him: ‘As I have told you before, I read those things said about 
me by generous friends as if they were concerning some person 
whom I but vaguely know and whom they have mistaken for 
me.’^® H.M. Tomlinson testifies: ‘Once I began to move uneasily 
at his recital of the course of one outrageous attack, but Hardy’s 
face did not lose its good humour, nor his voice its gentleness. He 
was talking only of men in the abstract, and this part of the 
evidence.’ The self of such a recluse as Hardy rarely if ever floats 
to the surface of his being to be exposed to the unsettling attacks of 
praise and blame that so easily elate or deject those extrovert 
minds who can rarely manage to dive into the safer depths of 
consciousness. 

All this, of course, does not mean that Hardy was as perfect as 
the Buddha. What are exhibited as sure tendencies in one are 
consummate realizations in the other. The difference between the 
two appears to be that between a child and a fully grown man, of 
the degree of growth and maturity rather than one of kind. One 
seems yet to be travelling without knowing it on a darkened path 
towards the goal of mystic illumination which the other has 
consciously reached and settled. The spot where Hardy has 
arrived in his journey, however, seems to be dimly delivered from 
complete darkness by the distant rays of the serene effulgence. 

The four truths which the Buddha realized were: ‘suffering, the 
origin of suffering, the cessation of suffering, and the noble 
eightfold path which leads to the cessation of suffering.’ Desire is 
the origin of suffering and renunciation of all desires makes for the 
cessation of suffering. That far the Buddha and Hardy seem to be 
at one. But it is not so easy to achieve the renunciation of desires as 
it is to understand that desires cause sorrow. The Buddha, 
therefore, enjoins constant striving of the will to uproot them, 
according to the noble eightfold path of ethical discipline which 
consists of right views, right aspirations, right speech, right 
actions, right living, right exertion, right recollection, and right 
meditation. Hardy has no idea of any such regular discipline 
which could deepen further his consciousness towards the mystic 
repose and consolidate his achievement. 

The concept of ‘sadhana’ or discipline in a long-drawn 
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endeavour to create and maintain a tranquil state of mind seems 
to be as alien to Hardy as it has been to western thinkers in 
general. Angel Clare’s difficulty in Tess of the d'UrbervilleSy which is 
that he cannot resist mental disturbance in spite of his sincere 
wish to be at peace, is obviously Hardy’s own to certain extent: 

‘This is the chief thing: be not perturbed,’ said the Pagan 
moralist. That was just Clare’s own opinion. But he was 
perturbed. ‘Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid,’ said the Nazarene. Clare chimed in cordially; but his 
heart was troubled all the same. How he would have liked to 
confront those two great thinkers, and earnestly appeal to them 
as fellow-man to fellow-men, and ask them to tell him their 
method!^® 

It is difficult to guess how the pagan moralist would have 
answered Clare. But an ancient Indian thinker would, if asked, 
answer that a mere adoption of a moral maxim is not enough. 
Patient effort of years is required before the theoretical wisdom is 
successfully translated into action and behaviour by the ethical 
will. That is the right method. Arjuna’s complaint in the 
Bhagavadgita that it is as difficult to control the restless mind and 
shape it to the sort of repose we aspire for, as it is to chain wind, is 
not dissimilar to Angel’s. Krishna answers Arjuna: ‘Doubtless, O 
mighty-armed, the mind is restless and hard to control; but by 
practice and non-attachment, O son of Kunti, it can be control¬ 
led.’*® That is where all ancient Indian thinkers, theist or atheist, 
orthodox or heterodox, are at one. Hardy has shown a detach¬ 
ment from the world which accounts for his serenity. But he does 
not know ‘abhyasa’ or tireless practice according to any regular 
discipline. He has tended positively towards the Buddhist kind of 
mysticism. He would have become, like the Buddha, an accomp¬ 
lished mystic of this kind if he had laid down before himself and 
followed systematically a path of ‘sadhana’ somewhat similar to 
the ‘noble eightfold path’. 

Like all schools of Indian mysticism the Buddha believed in the 
cycle of reincarnation. But this faith, or maybe it was knowledge, 
was not a form of optimism. If death ended life, it could be looked 
upon as a deliverance from the pains which we would not be able 
to escape while living. But births and deaths in a never ending 
series of lives meant everlasting swinging on the waves of time. It 
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is far more disheartening than one limited span of conscious 
being. Only Nirvana and the ethical discipline leading towards it, 
according to the Buddha, could bring liberation from the cycle. 
Hardy’s faith in death as the full stop to the flux of conscious 
existence seems comparatively more heartening to those who find 
life’s struggle tedious and painful. 


THE CHARGE OF SOCIAL PESSIMISM 
CONSIDERED 

Hardy was not, like Swift, a hater of man as an essentially bad and 
selfish creature. Nor like Sartre did he think that the basic form of 
social relationship is irretrievable hatred. Albert Schweitzer 
wrote: ‘To the question whether I am a pessimist or an optimist, I 
answer that my knowledge is pessimistic, but my willing and 
hoping are optimistic.’ Hardy’s answer regarding human affairs 
could not have been different. Better and fuller awareness of the 
human predicament in the gratuitous universe. Hardy hoped, 
would inspire mutual love and sympathy which might mitigate 
the hatred and exploitation that prevail today, and rectify in 
certain positive measure the remediable evils of human creation. 
There is no reason to believe that the social absurd will some day 
be absolutely resolved into a social harmony. But it is quite 
reasonable to hope that its strife and pain will reduce in degree as 
the realization of the entire human responsibility as the basis of 
ethics dawns upon and is accepted by more and more people. 
Hardy’s revolt, determined to ameliorate the individual human 
situation in society, is decidedly affirmative and moderately 
optimistic. It makes nonsense of the charge that he was a 
pessimist in the social sense. 

To conclude, in brief, twin principles of Hardy’s melioristic ethics 
can be derived distinctly from the study of his novels: (1) 
resignation to the neutral world, and (2) compassion to all 
creatures. They are both quite affirmative, and absolve him 
effectively from the charge of pessimism in a way unsuspected by 
his critics. 
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pains to accomplish the marriage. His passion for her was lasting, not 
fleeting like it had been for other maids. His remorse, when he learns of her 
misery on account of his misdeed, is genuine, for Alec, in spite of his vices, is 
not a hypocrite. Equally genuine is his conversion although it does not last 
long. He himself shows a wish to take Tess for his wife, not knowing that she 
is then already married to Angel. His heart is not quite inhuman. Morally, 
physically and in age he is not so intolerable as old Lord Mountclere who 
had been ruthless to all the women he had exploited. If Tess had tried to 
force matrimony on Alec, he would certainly have yielded. Her not trying 
seems to be a serious omission in view of her own humanism, particularly 
because she is yet a free woman who has not to sacrifice any love for anyone 
like Ethelberta has to do, but simply to accept one whom she neither loves 
nor hates, for helping her needy family. 

Ethelberta, on the other hand, is shrewd, not innocent. ‘To continue 
harmless as a dove you must be wise as a serpent, you’ll find - ay, ten 
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renounced and a utilitarian marriage could approvably be contracted, it 
should therefore be pointed out, appears in Desperate Remedies, Hardy’s first 
published novel, and is suggested frequently in the later ones, too. Is not 
Angel himself to marry Liza-Lu without loving her, just with a view to 
respecting Tess’s last wish and helping her family after Tess was dead? 
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